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SIR  EDWARD  CARSON  AND  THE  PREDOMINANT 
PARTNER. 

“The  King  to  Oxford  sent  a  troop  of  horse, 

For  Tories  own  no  argument  but  force  : 

On  th  other  hand  to  Cambridge  books  he  sent, 

For  Whigs  allow  no  force  but  argument.” — Anon. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  famous  Whig  epigram  quoted 
above  is  a  heavy  score  oft’  the  Tories.  Philosophically  and 
historically  considered,  it  is  the  reverse ;  for  it  proves,  if  an 
epigram  can  prove  anything,  that  the  Tories  are  the  hrst  to  see 
things  as  they  are,  and  the  Whigs  the  last  to  admit  that  things 
are  what  they  are.  The  truth  is  that  force  is  the  only  argument 
that  ever  has  compelled,  and  that  ever,  will  compel,  men  to 
attend  to  the  force  of  argument.  It  was  not  until  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  placed  an  army  in  the  field  that  Charles  I.  began  to 
think  and  argue  about  the  rights  of  himself  and  his  subjects. 
It  was  not  until  Cromwell  had  cut  off  the  King’s  head,  abolished 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  broken  up  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  people  began  to  argue  about  their  Constitution  and  to  think 
about  Charles  II.  It  was  not  until  James  II.  had  established  a 
standing  army  on  Hounslow  Heath,  had  ejected  the  Fellows  of 
Magdalen,  and  appointed  Papists  to  high  ofi&ces,  that  the  Whig 
nobles  bethought  them  of  Dutch  William,  and  the  Whig  lawyers 
sat  down  to  draft  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Burke  would  have  argued 
in  vain,  and  Franklin  argued  to  no  purpose,  if  Washington  had 
not  beaten  Gage  and  Burgoyne  and  the  two  Howes.  Lord 
Durham’s  Report  would  never  have  been  written,  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  Canada  would  probably  have  been  delayed  for  half  a 
century  if  there  had  been  no  rebellion  in  1839.  But  for  Parnell’s 
plan  of  campaign  Gladstone  would  never  have  introduced  his  two 
Home  Rule  Bills ;  and  the  historical  infamy,  which  must  for  ever 
sit  upon  that  movement,  and  which  is  summed  up  by  the  Judges 
in  their  Report,  is  not  that  its  leaders  armed  their  followers  and 
took  the  field  against  the  Government,  but  that  they  employed 
boycotting  and  intimidation,  the  pillage  of  individuals,  dynamite. 
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the  knife  and  bullet  of  the  assassin.  If  there  had  been  no  South 
African  War,  there  would  have  been  no  United  South  Africa,  and 
I  take  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  Union  from  the  Liberal  party. 
So  true  it  is  historically  that  force  is  the  only  argument  which 
makes  men  attend  to  the  force  of  argument. 

If  Sir  Edward  Carson  had  not  armed  Ulster  and  threatened 
Great  Britain  with  the  use  of  force,  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen 
would  never  have  begun  to  think  seriously  about  the  arguments 
for  and  against  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  and  “Home  Rule  All 
Round.”  I  write  this  with  the  greater  conviction  because,  on 
turning  over  the  debates  of  the  Parliament  of  1886,  I  came  across 
this  report  for  April  29th,  1892.  On  the  motion  to  go  into  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Supply,  Dr.  Clark  rose  to  move  : — “That  in  the  opinion 
of  this  House,  in  order  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  to  deal  with  Imperial  affairs,  and  in  order  to  give 
speedier  and  fuller  effect  to  the  duties  and  wants  of  the  respective 
nationalities  constituting  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  desirable  to 
devolve  upon  Legislative  Assemblies  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  England  respectively  the  management  and  control  of  their 
respective  affairs.”  Most  of  the  members  who  took  part  in  the 
discussion  are  dead,  but  there  is  one  who  is  much  alive.  Mr. 
R.  T.  Reid,  in  supporting  the  motion,  said  :  “For  several  years 
past  the  House  had  been  amending  its  procedure ;  it  had  intro¬ 
duced  the  closure ;  the  time  of  private  members  had  been  ruth¬ 
lessly  taken  from  them ;  and  yet  the  congestion  of  business  was 
just  as  bad  as  it  had  been  before.  He  denied  that  obstruction 
was  the  cause.  The  cause  was  their  unwillingness  to  commit  to 
others  the  work  which  they  were  unable  to  accomplish.  The 
constituencies  felt  that  the  House  could  not  do  its  work,  and 
they  were  getting  apathetic.  No  remedy  could  be  found  in 
extended  powers  of  local  government,  because  no  one  professed 
to  give  to  town  and  county  councils  powers  of  legislation.  Grand 
Committees  had  been  tried,  and  had  failed  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  arrears  of  business.  The  only  remedy  was  to  be 
found  in  a  distribution  of  the  business  of  Parliament  to  other 
assemblies.  It  was  impossible,  even  if  the  will  existed,  to 
destroy  the  sovereignty  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  this  fact 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  were  hostile  to  such  a 
proposal  as  the  present.  If,  then,  the  business  of  Parliament 
was  to  be  distributed,  there  was  no  other  way  of  setting  about  it 
than  by  following  the  lines  of  cleavage,  historical  and  racial, 
which  already  existed.  In  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  there 
were  different  laws  administered  by  different  judges.  These 
countries  had  different  histories,  religions,  and  customs;  and 
especially  in  Ireland  there  was  a  different  race.  These  were  the 
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lines  of  cleavage  that  ought  to  be  followed  in  any  scheme  of 
devolution,  though  he  had  no  wish  to  interfere  in  the  least  with 
the  presence  of  Irishmen  and  Scotsmen  in  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  debate  Imperial  affairs.”  Eeally,  one  is  tempted  to  ask, 
is  there  anything  more  to  be  said  on  the  principle  of  Federalism? 
Yet  this  was  said  twenty-one  years  ago  to  a  House  of  Commons  in 
which  there  were  not  more  than  twenty  members  present,  of 
whom  I  chanced  to  be  one.  An  attempt  was  made  to  count  the 
House  out ;  Mr.  Kitchie  replied  with  a  few  Ministerial  puerilities ; 
the  bells  rang,  and  the  motion  was  rejected  by  74  votes  to  54  in 
a  Tory  Parliament.  The  years  slipped  past ;  Mr.  Eeid  became 
Attorney-General,  and  in  1906  Lord  Chancellor.  As  the  head  of 
the  law,  and  (in  those  days)  the  only  legal  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  Lord  Loreburn  must  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  to 
the  drafting  both  of  the  Home  Pule  Bill  and  the  Parliament 
Act.  Ill-health,  or  domestic  dissensions,  or  both,  superveped, 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  resigned.  How  came  it  that  Lord 
Loreburn  remembered  what  the  Lord  Chancellor  forgot,  the 
w'eighty  arguments  of  Mr.  Eeid  delivered  twenty  years  before? 
What  argument  was  it  that  drove  Lord  Loreburn  to  wring  his 
hands  publicly  over  the  deeds  of  the  Lord  Chancellor?  What 
caused  the  scales  of  office  to  fall  from  the  eyes  of  the  ex-Lord 
Chancellor?  Between  the  passing  of  the  Home  Eule  Bill  in 
1912  and  the  appearance  of  Lord  Loreburn’s  letter  in  The  Times 
in  November,  1913,  there  certainly  had  been  no  addition  to  the 
literary  discussion  of  Home  Eule  worth  a  moment’s  attention. 
All  the  cogent  reasons  for  compromise  which  Lord  Loreburn 
urged  in  his  letter  might  have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been, 
present  to  his  mind  when  from  the  side  of  the  Woolsack  he 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Home  Eule  Bill.  What 
awakened  the  sleeping  conscience  and  revived  the  memory  of 
1892?  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  his  Ulstermen  :  none  else.  The 
steady,  silent  preparation  of  Ulster  to  resist  the  Home  Eule 
Bill  by  force  was  the  only  argument  that  convinced  Lord  Lore¬ 
burn  that  compromise  was  urgently  desirable.  Speeches, 
pamphlets,  leading  articles,  statistics,  pleading  passionately, 
rationally,  temperately,  abusively,  the  cause  of  an  alarmed 
minority,  rained  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  left  him  unmoved. 
But  the  importation  of  arms  and  the  drilling  of  volunteers 
touched  Lord  Loreburn  to  the  quick.  His  ever  facile  emotions 
were  aroused,  and,  seizing  his  pen,  he  wrote  himself  down  the 
author  of  a  Bill  that  would  not  work,  and  must  be  modified  by 
compromise.  So  irresistible  is  the  argument  of  force  with  Whigs 
who  own  no  force  but  argument !  It  shows  an  amazing  ignor¬ 
ance  of  history  that  the  Liberal  party  should  deny  the  sacred 
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right  of  rebellion,  to  which  we  owe  our  liberties  and  our  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  to  which  the  United  States  of  America  owe  their 
existence.  It  discovers  an  astounding  short-sightedness  with 
regard  to  the  future  that  Liberals  should  deny  the  right  of  a 
minority  to  defend  with  life  and  limb  the  principle  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  consent.  There  are  only  two  conditions  which  a  minority 
must  fulfil  to  secure  the  right  of  rebellion  :  they  must  be  ready 
to  risk  their  lives,  and  they  must  be  able  to  put  a  disciplined 
force  in  the  field  of  sufficient  numbers  to  justify  the  deed.  The 
difference  between  a  riot  and  a  rebellion  is  one  of  numbers  and 
discipline — an  historical  truism,  but  apparently  to-day  a  recondite 
truth.  Had  the  Confederate  States  of  the  South  not  been  able 
to  put  a  real  army  into  the  field,  Jefferson  Davis  would  have 
been  rightly  shot  or  hanged  as  a  traitor,  instead  of  being  treated 
with  all  the  honours  of  war.  It  is,  of  course,  agreed  that  every 
Government  has  the  right  to  meet  force  by  force  and  to 
anticipate  the  threats  of  force.  The  proclamation  issued  by  the 
Government  prohibiting  the  importation  of  arms  into  Ireland  is 
perfectly  in  order,  and  must  have  made  some  Irishmen  quite 
happy.  For  the  secret  importation  of  arms  has  been  the  business 
of  some  class  of  Irishmen  for  the  last  hundred  years,  and  is  their 
most  congenial  occupation.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  it  very 
likely  that  the  Government  might  justifiably  arrest  Sir  Edward 
Carson  to-morrow.  I  am  sure  that  if  and  when  this  Irish 
question  is  settled  by  consent,  as  it  must  be,  the  glory  will  belong 
to  Sir  Edward  Carson.  Mr.  Birrell,  with  a  lapse  from  good 
taste  and  good  humour  most  unusual  with  him,  sneered  at  Sir 
Edward  Carson  as  an  elderly  barrister  trying  to  lead  a  rebellion. 
Well,  Mr.  Birrell  is  also  an  elderly  barrister,  but  he  is  quite 
incapable  of  even  trying  to  head  a  rebellion ;  nor  has  he  sacrificed 
a  leading  practice  to  the  assertion  of  his  opinions ;  indeed ,  I  fear 
he  must  bear  Lord  Claud  Hamilton’s  gibe  of  being  a  mere 
scribbler.  Who  w’ould  be  an  author  who  could  be  a  man  of 
action?  asked  Byron.  Who  would  write  and  talk  who  can  act? 
Many  years  ago  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  observed,  with  his 
w’onted  wisdom,  that  words  were  so  multiplied  in  these  days 
that  they  had  lost  their  power.  Sir  Edward  Carson  has  per¬ 
ceived  this  truth ;  he  has  acted ,  he  is  acting ;  there  is  purpose 
in  his  eyes;  and  around  him  the  mob  of  editors,  pamphleteers, 
leader-wTiters,  and  politicians  seem  a  herd  of  jabbering  Dead  Sea 
Apes,  of  whom  history  will  take  little  or  no  count. 

Had  it  not  been  for  what  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  his  Ulster¬ 
men  have  done,  the  Nationalists  would  have  crunched  Ulster  like 
a  rotten  apple,  and  Great  Britain  would  have  grumbled,  written 
and  read  leading  articles,  made  speeches,  and  done  nothing.  Sir 
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Edward  Carson  has  forced  Britons  to  do  what  is  most  painful 
and  unusual  to  them,  namely,  to  think.  I  shall  be  told  that  the 
argument  of  force  has  a  double  edge,  or  that  well-worn  implement, 
the  boomerang,  will  be  set  before  me.  If  Ulstermen  have  a  right 
to  rebel  against  the  Home  Buie  Bill,  have  not  the  Irish 
Nationalists  the  right  to  rebel  against  the  dropping  or  refusal 
of  Home  Rule?  And  if  so,  how  are  you  going  to  govern  Ireland 
in  the  event  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  being  withdrawn  or  defeated  ? 
This  is  the  favourite  argument  of  the  Liberal  Press.  Abstractly 
and  concretely  the  argument  is  false ;  it  is  based  on  a  confusion 
of  thought  as  to  the  right  of  rebellion,  and  on  an  assumption 
as  to  the  actual  condition  of  Ireland  which  is  not  w’arranted  by 
the  known  facts.  The  right  to  take  up  arms  against  a  corrupt 
and  oppressive  government,  or  what  you  consider  to  be  such,  is 
one  which  the  history  of  freedom  has  consecrated.  The  right  to 
take  up  arms  to  extort  from  a  superior  power  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  you  have  not  got,  but  which  you  would  like,  or  think 
you  would  like,  to  get,  is  a  very  dubious  and  inferior  kind  of 
right,  whose  validity  depends  on  the  badness  of  the  government 
under  which  the  rebel  lives.  Whatever  the  sentimental  argu¬ 
ments  may  be  in  favour  of  Irish  Home  Rule,  the  most  ardent 
Nationalist  cannot  pretend  that  the  existing  government  of 
Ireland  is  bad.  When  Grattan  created  his  volunteers  in  1780 
and  extorted  his  Protestant  Parliament  from  England’s 
embarrassment,  the  government  of  Ireland  under  Poynings’ 
Act  was  very  bad.  The  case  of  Ulstermen  fighting  against  the 
imposition  of  Nationalist  government  is  not  comparable  with  the 
rising  of  the  Nationalists  against  the  British  Government,  because 
in  the  case  of  Ulster  the  grievance  is  practical ;  in  the  case  of 
the  Nationalists,  it  is  sentimental.  But  let  us  grant,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  a  sentimental  grievance  is  as  good  a  justifica¬ 
tion  of  rebellion  as  practical  oppression.  Let  us  concede  that  the 
Nationalists  are  just  as  much  entitled  to  rebel  against  the  refusal 
of  Home  Rule  as  the  Ulstermen  to  rebel  against  its  imposition. 
The  mighty  question  remains  :  Can  the  Nationalist  leaders  do 
the  thing?  I  am  not  now  talking  of  the  methods  of  the  Plan 
of  Campaign,  of  the  means  by  w'hich  the  Carbonari  and  the 
Camorra  assert  the  primal  right  of  man  to  redress  grievances  by 
the  knife  and  the  bullet.  I  am  talking  of  the  methods  by  which 
Savile  and  Somers  remodelled  the  British  Constitution,  the 
means  by  which  Cavour  and  Garibaldi  created  United  Italy. 
Can  Mr.  Redmond  put  a  disciplined  army  in  the  field  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  make  a  fight  for  Irish  independence?  We  are  told 
that  Sir  Edward  Carson  will  be  able  to  put  100,000  men,  sober, 
honest,  disciplined  men,  in  the  field — and  this  from  a  corner  of 
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Ireland,  holding  a  sixth  of  the  population.  Let  us  halve  the 
figure  and  call  it  50,000.  Can  Mr.  Kedmond,  with  five-sixths 
of  Ireland  at  his  back,  do  as  much?  Can  he  put  20,000  men  in 
the  field,  or  10,000,  or  5,000?  Everybody  knows  that  he  cannot. 
Parnell  could  not  do  it  thirty  years  ago,  before  the  Land  Acts 
were  passed.  With  a  genius  for  command  and  a  courage  far 
surpassing  the  measure  of  Mr.  Eedmond,  Parnell  never  rose 
above  the  level  of  a  Camorra  chief.  Where  Parnell  failed,  Mr. 
Redmond  is  not  likely  to  succeed.  Mr.  Eedmond  could  not  put 
the  semblance  of  a  rebel  army  in  the  field,  for  the  excellent 
reason  that  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Acts  the  Irish  farmers 
and  peasantry  are,  most  of  them,  contented  with  their  material, 
if  not  their  political,  condition.  They  vote,  of  course,  for 
Nationalist  members  of  Parliament  because  they  are  told  to  do 
so  by  their  priests  and  politicians,  and  perhaps  because  they  have 
a  hazy  idea  that  there  are  still  some  slices  to  be  cut  from  the 
British  joint.  But  Home  Rule  is  purely  the  policy  of  The 
Machine,  which  in  Ireland  is  run  by  the  priests  and  politicians. 
The  Irish  nation,  a  pastoral  people,  would  no  more  take  up 
arms  for  Home  Rule  than  volunteer  for  service  under  Huerta. 
To  take  up  agrarian  crime  and  boycotting — that  is  another  matter. 
Secret  intrigue  and  personal  warfare  are  the  congenital  foibles  of 
the  Irish  Kelts.  Suppose  the  Home  Rule  Bill  were  dropped  or 
defeated,  could  Mr.  Redmond  start  another  Plan  of  Campaign 
on  the  old  lines?  I  do  not  believe  it.  That  game  is  played  out ; 
it  is  too  disreputable  for  the  modern  political  leader.  Thirty 
years  have  not  passed  wholly  without  softening  influence.  If  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  should  be  withdrawn,  or  rejected,  or  postponed  to 
a  new  Parliament,  except  a  few  bonfires  and  perhaps  a  street 
scuffle  or  two  in  Belfast,  I  do  not  believe  a  ripple  would  disturb 
the  surface  of  Irish  life.  The  majority  of  the  agricultural  class 
are  too  comfortable,  and  they  have  paid  too  many  instalments 
under  the  Land  Acts. 

Not  that  I  am  in  favour  of  legislation  on  Home  Rule  being 
withdrawn,  or  indefinitely  postponed,  or  rejected,  though  I  gather 
that  is  Mr.  Balfour’s  advice.  Things  have  gone  too  far  for  that, 
and  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Redmond  could  whip 
up  a  revival  of  political  crime,  or  that  he  wishes  to  do  so,  it  is 
high  time  for  our  credit  as  a  first-rate  Power  that  the  Irish 
question  should  be  settled.  “England  hears  ill  abroad”  on 
account  of  Home  Rule,  which  the  Continental  Powers  see  clearly 
enough  weakens  and  shortens  our  arm  in  world-politics.  Erom 
the  philosophic  retirement  of  Whittingeham  Mr.  Balfour  repeats 
his  uncle’s  celebrated  advice  :  “twenty  years  of  resolute  govern¬ 
ment.”  But  we  had  our  twenty  years  of  resolute  government 
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from  1886  to  1906,  and  in  1910  Home  Kule  “bobbed  up”  with 
the  same  perennial  vigour  as  its  late  protagonist,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
was  wont  to  do  after  defeat.  No ;  Home  Kule  must  be  settled 
in  some  shape  or  other ;  the  only  question  is,  by  whom  is  that 
shape  to  be  settled?  In  a  business  firm,  with  whom  does  the 
ultimate  decision  rest?  With  the  predominant  partner.  In  a 
joint  stock  company  the  largest  shareholding  finally  and  rightly 
determines  the  issue.  Sir  Edward  Carson  has  dragged  open  the 
eyes  of  Britons  to  Lord  Rosebery’s  meaning  when  he  said  that 
England  w'as  the  predominant  partner.  All  the  delicate  and 
witty  phrases  of  the  miscellaneous  orations  of  Lord  Rosebery  will, 

I  fear,  be  swept  into  the  historical  dustbin.  But  that  one  phrase, 
the  predominant  partner,  will  prove  to  posterity  that  Lord 
Rosebery  had  the  mind,  if  he  lacked  the  will,  of  a  statesman. 
Ireland  is  a  tenth  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
takes  more  from  than  she  contributes  to  the  national  revenue. 
Until  a  few  weeks  ago  it  w^as  universally  assumed  that  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Irish  question  concerned  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
parties  alone,  or,  to  state  the  case  accurately,  the  Redmondite 
party.  If  Mr.  Redmond  w'as  satisfied,  why,  then,  there  was  no 
more  to  be  said;  the  Ulstermen  were  tiresome  creatures,  but, 
being  in  a  small  minority,  they  must  submit  in  the  long  run  to 
the  rule  of  Tammany  in  'partibus.  Sir  Edward  Carson  has 
stopped  that  gabble.  Unaccountable  and  most  unreasonable 
man,  he  has  been  acting  while  others  were  talking !  What  is  to 
be  done  with  such  a  man?  Por  a  long  time  the  editors,  and 
leader  wTiters,  and  the  whipsters  of  the  lobbies,  and  the  twelve- 
hundred-a-yearers,  who  scented  danger  to  their  salaries,  clamoured 
for  the  arrest  of  Sir  Edward  Carson.  Even  a  certain  type  of 
Conservatives,  bankers,  stockbrokers,  the  wealthy  sneaks  of  every 
class,  shook  their  heads  over  the  folly  and  obstinacy  of  a  man 
who  would  rather  fight  than  be  sold  to  his  enemies.  But  the 
Government  retains  some  shreds  of  prudence,  and  the  Ulster 
leader  is  still  at  large,  the  only  change  being  that  his  follow^ers 
must  now  add  smuggling  to  rebellion — a  mere  fleabite.  Sir 
Edward  Carson  has  done  by  his  energy  and  example  what  Burke 
did  with  his  pen ;  he  has  “put  people  in  a  mood  a  little  unusual 
to  them — he  has  set  them  on  thinking.”  At  last  the  nation  is 
beginning  to  ask  itself,  in  various  w'ays  and  places,  what  are  we 
to  do  about  Home  Rule?  What  does  Eederalism  mean  for  us? 
What  are  the  real  proportions  of  the  matter?  At  last  the  truth 
is  beginning  to  dawn  on  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen  that  the 
discredit  and  the  cost  of  a  political  catastrophe  will  fall  on  them 
and  their  children,  and  that  it  is  for  them  to  take  up  the  matter 
and  settle  it.  Some  eighty  years  ago  Whately,  an  Englishman 
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and  an  Oxford  don,  was  appointed  Primate  of  Ireland.  He 
brought  to  the  study  of  the  Irish  question  a  mind  trained  indeed 
in  controversy  and  the  weighing  of  evidence,  but  quite  untainted 
by  political,  religious,  or  racial  prejudice.  The  situation  was 
almost  identical  with  that  of  to-day,  i.e.,  a  Whig  Government 
was  being  kept  in  office  by  the  O’Connellites,  and  the  quarrel 
between  the  Repealers  and  the  Protestant  Ascendency  party  was 
just  that  between  Mr.  Redmond  and  Sir  Edward  Carson.  It 
was  the  deliberate  opinion  of  Archbishop  Whately  that  the  two 
Irish  parties  were  “implacable,”  and  that  the  Irish  question, 
if  left  to  them,  would  only  be  settled  by  “the  extermination” 
of  one  party  by  the  other.  These  are  the  Primate’s  very  words, 
and  indeed  it  is  on  that  ground  that  the  government  of  Ireland 
by  a  Parliament,  five-sixths  of  which  are  Englishmen  and  Scots¬ 
men,  is  justified.  Will  anyone  say  that  the  situation,  so  far  as 
regards  the  Irish  parties,  is  changed  since  Whately’s  day? 
Therefore,  if  ever  the  Irish  question  is  settled,  it  must  be  by  the 
two  great  British  parties.  In  the  House  of  Commons  there  are 
six  parties,  viz..  Conservatives  (265),  Liberals,  (262),  Nationalists 
(76),  Carsonites  or  Ulster  Loyalists  (19),  Labourites  (40),  and 
O’Brienites  (8).  Putting  aside  the  possibility  of  some  Liberals, 
some  Labour  members,  and  the  O’Brienites  voting  against  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  as  it  stands,  it  is  obvious  that  the  two  great 
British  parties,  representing  the  predominant  partner,  can  carry 
any  settlement  they  like.  If  the  Conservatives  and  the  Liberals 
can  agree  upon  a  compromise,  there  is  an  end  of  the  controversy. 
And  they  must  agree,  for  their  own  credit.  In  the  language 
of  the  card-table.  Sir  Edward  Carson  is  forcing  the  predominant 
partner’s  hand,  and  the  predominant  partner,  if  he  is  wise,  will 
take  the  force  and  play  the  Federation  trump. 

Do  the  Liberals  seriously  think  that  they,  being  in  a  minority 
of  three  in  Great  Britain,  can  carry  Home  Rule  as  it  stands  to 
a  successful  issue  hy  fanatical  Irish  votes  and  sectional  Labour 
votes?  They  must  have  lost  their  political  wits  if  they  harbour 
that  delusion.  The  British  electors  are  neither  fanatical  Irish¬ 
men  nor  trades  union  delegates,  and  they  will  not  forgive  the 
Government  which  allows  Ireland  to  drift  into  civil  war.  I  do 
not  say  that  Irish  political  parties  should  not  be  consulted,  though 
the  task  of  satisfying  them  is  like  pouring  water  through  a  sieve. 
But  it  is  for  the  British  parties  to  agree  upon  a  compromise  and 
to  insist  upon  the  Irish  parties  accepting  it.  The  most  obvious 
compromise — indeed,  the  only  one  for  which  there  is  time — is  the 
exclusion  of  Ulster  from  the  scope  of  the  Bill.  The  w^ay  to  effect 
such  a  compromise  will  be  for  the  Government  to  move — or 
“  suggest  ”  T  believe  is  the  proper  word — amendments  in  the  House 
of  Lords  which  the  tw'o  British  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons 
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must,  by  pre-arrangement,  accept.  If  the  Nationalists  reject  the 
proposal,  they  will  have  to  state  their  reasons.  Why  should  the 
Nationalists  wish  to  force  Ulster  into  their  Government?  The 
consent  of  the  governed  is  an  axiom  of  democratic  politics.  The 
Nationalists  would  be  forced  to  admit  that  what  they  want  is 
the  Ulstermen’s  money.  Without  Ulster,  it  is  true,  the  Irish 
Nationalist  Government  would  have  to  be  constituted  on  some¬ 
what  homely  and  economic  lines.  Cabinet  Ministers  would  have 
to  be  content  with  iG2,000  instead  of  d£5,000  a  year,  and  members 
of  Parliament  with  d6200  instead  of  i£400  a  year.  But  money 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  settlement ; 
another  million  a  year  is  really  nothing  in  a  British  Budget  of 
$200,000,000.  If  it  is  a  question  of  $  s.  d.,  it  would  be  cheaper 
for  Great  Britain  to  find  another  million  than  to  wipe  up  the  mess 
of  a  civil  war.  We  could  have  settled  Kruger  for  a  million ;  but 
we  preferred  to  spend  $220,000,000  on  the  w'ar. 

Ulster  may  have  to  be  what  diplomatists  call  an  “enclave” 
until  such  time  as  a  scheme  of  Federal  Government  for  the 
United  Kingdom  can  be  devised,  a  scheme  in  w'hich  two  State 
Legislatures  for  Ireland  would  fall  into  their  places.  Let  us  recur 
to  the  Mr.  E.  T,  Eeid  of  1892,  with  his  bold  suggestions  of 
federation ;  he  is  much  more  helpful  than  my  Lord  Lorebum , 
terrified  by  the  consequences  of  his  official  excesses  into  sermons 
and  soda-water.  I  am  not  enamoured  of  the  Federal  system, 
theoretically  or  in  practice.  But  it  is  a  choice  of  evils  with  Great 
Britain  to-day,  for  democracy  is  a  bad  business,  whether  the 
theatre  of  its  power  be  a  city,  a  province,  or  an  empire. 
Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Washington  adopted  the  Federal  system 
as  the  only  protection  against  the  concentration  of  power  in  a 
single  authority.  They,  of  course,  were  thinking  of  the  King; 
we  are  thinking  of  the  Cabinet.  So  anxious  were  the  founders  of 
the  United  States  to  guard  against  the  absorption  of  supreme 
power  by  a  man  or  a  group  of  men  that  they  broke  power  up 
into  fragments,  divided  it  between  Congress  and  the  State  Legisla¬ 
tures,  and  even  separated  the  Executive  from  the  Legislature. 
In  Great  Britain,  so  long  as  we  had  a  triple  Constitution  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  representative  government  worked 
well  enough.  But  now  that  the  King  and  the  Lords  have  been 
eliminated,  power  is  concentrated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  the  majority,  by  means  of  $400  a  year  and  procedure  rules, 
are  the  slaves  of  the  Cabinet.  Under  the  Federal  system,  with 
provincial  or  State  Legislatures  under  an  Imperial  Parliament, 
we  should  not  be  well  governed,  possibly.  But  there  is  alw’ays 
the  chance  that  a  really  Imperial  Central  Government  might  rise 
upon  the  ruin  of  the  Constitution.  Arthur  A.  Baumann. 


THE  CHANCES  OF  SETTLEMENT. 


How  does  the  Irish  problem  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Year?  Has  the  much-desired  but  still  visionary  settlement  by 
consent  been  brought  appreciably  nearer?  Has  any  practical  good 
come  of  the  multitude  of  speeches  and  the  crowd  of  councillors? 
Parliament  will  meet  in  a  month’s  time,  and  when  Parliament  is 
sitting  the  temperature  always  rises  fast.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
settlement,  the  opposing  parties  ought  to  be  well  on  their  way 
towards  it  before  the  looser  debate  of  the  public  platform  is 
exchanged  for  the  closer  thrust  and  parry  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  parties  are  still  outside  the  Con¬ 
ference  Chamber.  The  Prime  Minister  offered  an  “informal 
interchange  of  views  ”  at  Ladybank  towards  the  end  of  October. 
That  was  accepted  at  once  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  But 
for  six  weeks  the  only  approach  to  informal  meeting  seems  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  links  during  a  friendly  round  of  golf,  and  no 
practical  steps  whatsoever  were  taken  by  the  Government  towards 
serious  negotiations.  Then,  in  the  middle  of  December,  two 
members  of  the  Cabinet  met  two  prominent  members  of  the 
Opposition  at  a  private  gathering,  and  finding  themselves  in  sub¬ 
stantial  agreement  as  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  meeting  the  case  of 
Ulster  without  delay,  they  drafted  a  letter  which  they  sent  off  to 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  neither  of  whom  had 
any  knowledge  that  such  a  meeting  was  to  take  place.  Whether 
that  will  prove  the  first  step  to  an  earnest  attempt  at  settlement 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  it  wels  at  least  important  as  showing 
that  certain  members  of  the  Cabinet  w’ere  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  w’ay  in  which  matters  were  being  allowed  to  drift. 
However,  it  is  Mr.  Asquith  and  not  Mr.  Churchill  who  holds 
the  reins.  He  has  said  that  he  will  not  be  hustled  by  his 
opponents,  and  as  he  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  see  no  need  for  hurry, 
they  may  also  strenuously  resist  any  hustling  by  their  friends. 

Let  us  briefly  run  over  the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks.  They 
fall  naturally  into  three  periods.  The  first  was  the  period  from 
Ladybank  to  Leeds.  The  second  was  the  very  brief  period  from 
Leeds  to  Manchester.  The  third  lasted  from  Manchester  down 
to  the  Christmas  truce.  A  speech  from  the  Prime  Minister  in  each 
case  determined  the  general  character  of  the  period  that  followed. 

The  first  phase  consisted  of  rambling  discussion  in  the  dark,  and 
fruitless  waiting  for  something  to  happen.  The  Prime  Minister’s 
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speech  at  Ladybank  suggested  a  certain  readiness  to  make  con¬ 
cessions,  but  the  lines  on  which  the  Government  were  ready  to 
move  w’ere  left  bewdlderingly  vague  and  ambiguous.  The  tem- 
|X)rary  exclusion  of  Ulster  was  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Asquith,  without 
being  definitely  mentioned,  though  it  had  been  openly  canvassed 
in  no  unfriendly  spirit  by  Mr.  Churchill.  But  exclusion  proved 
entirely  unwelcome  to  the  Badical  Press,  and  its  effect  on  the 
Irish  Nationalist  mind  was  shown  by  the  agitated  speeches  of 
Mr.  Redmond,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  Devlin,  each  of  whom  declared 
in  his  most  point-blank  manner  that  he  would  never  on  any  con¬ 
sideration  whatever  consent  to  the  mutilation  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Redmond  repeatedly  expressed  his  unbounded  confidence  in  Mr. 
Asquith,  but  he  made  it  perfectly  clear  at  the  same  time  that 
exclusion  of  any  sort  would  cause  serious  trouble  between  the 
Irish  and  the  Government.  When,  therefore,  an  unofficial  and, 
as  it  proved,  erroneous  statement  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
November  Cabinet  Councils  appeared  in  The  Times,  stating  that 
the  Government  had  agreed  upon  an  offer  of  exclusion  for  a  term 
of  years,  the  chorus  of  Radical  and  Nationalist  denunciation  was 
overwhelming  in  its  intensity.  Exclusion  from  that  moment 
ceased  to  be  talked  about.  We  fully  expect  it  to  become  pro¬ 
minent  again  when  matters  grow  desperate,  but  for  the  time 
Mr.  Redmond’s  victory  seemed  complete.  His  signal,  “Full 
Steam  Ahead,”  was  still  flying  bravely  when,  after  a  long  month 
of  noisy  altercation,  the  Prime  Minister  went  to  Leeds  to  address 
the  National  Liberal  Federation,  and  gave  the  assembled  dele¬ 
gates  just  the  hard,  bitter,  partisan  harangue  which  suits  the 
Liberal  Federation  palate. 

The  Prime  Minister  went  to  Leeds  straight  from  the  Cabinet 
Councils,  which  had  decided  that  the  next  General  Election  should 
take  place  in  1915  and  not  before.  That  was  the  Government’s 
answer  to  the  demand  for  an  immediate  General  Election,  which 
had  been  vehemently  pressed  by  all  the  Unionist  leaders  and  by 
the  entire  Unionist  Press,  and  which  still  remains  unshaken. 
There  should  be  no  General  Election,  the  Cabinet  had  determined, 
until  after  the  Home  Rule  Bill  had  become  an  Act.  The  Prime 
Minister  commissioned  the  Chief  Whip  to  carry  the  good  tidings 
before  him,  and  on  the  top  of  this  contemptuous  rejection  of  the 
Unionist  demand,  he  made  a  speech  on  the  general  situation  which 
w^as  interpreted  alike  by  friend  and  foe  as  marking  the  end  of 
all  talk  of  negotiation.  “We  shall  see  this  thing  through,”  w^as 
the  Prime  Minister’s  closing  phrase.  Mr.  Asquith  got  his  answer 
within  twenty-four  hours.  Speaking  at  Dublin  the  following  day , 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  resolutely  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  pledged  the  Unionists  of  Great  Britain  to  support 
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Ulster  to  the  utmost  in  resisting  any  attempt  to  thrust  Home 
Rule  upon  her  by  force.  “We  shall  meet  them  and  we  shall  beat 
them,”  said  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  and  the  whole  Unionist  party  began 
to  make  ready  for  war. 

Then  came  the  third  phase.  The  Government  took  fright. 
Mr.  Asquith  saw  that  he  had  gone  too  far.  The  last  thing 
which  he  desires  is  a  final  rupture.  He,  therefore,  hur¬ 
riedly  set  up  his  friends  to  explain  that  he  had  been  misunder¬ 
stood,  and  Lord  Haldane  and  one  or  two  other  Cabinet 
Ministers  simultaneously  assured  the  country  that  it  was  all 
an  unhappy  mistake,  that  there  had  been  no  hardening  of 
tone  or  stiffening  of  attitude,  that  the  door  was  still  open  for 
negotiation,  and  that  if  Unionists  would  only  accept  the  principles 
of  an  Irish  Parliament  and  Irish  Executive  for  Ireland,  they  would 
find  the  Government  ready  to  meet  them  and  give  their  views 
the  most  favourable  consideration.  Lord  Haldane,  as  Lord  Lans- 
downe  slyly  remarked,  is  “a  great  master  in  oils,”  but  the  speech 
had  at  least  the  good  effect  of  drawing  from  Sir  Edward  Carson  a 
statement  of  what  he  considered  to  be  the  essential  preliminaries 
of  a  settlement  from  the  Ulster  point  of  view.  And  these  the 
Prime  Minister  took  for  the  text  of  his  important  speech  on 
December  5th  at  the  Manchester  Reform  Club. 

The  effect  of  that  speech  was  to  bring  the  Federal  solution  with 
a  rush  into  the  foreground.  All  else  was  thrown  aside  for  the 
time  being.  Exclusion,  Home  Rule  within  Home  Rule,  Seeing- 
the-thing-through — all  yielded  place  to  the  Federal  solution.  This, 
of  course,  afforded  great  gratification  to  the  Federalists,  and 
especially  to  the  Unionist  Federalists,  whose  case  has  been  very 
ably  and  temperately  presented  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Oliver  in  his 
pamphlet,  “The  Alternatives  to  Civil  War.”  He  thinks  that  the 
argument  for  an  immediate  General  Election  is  overwhelmingly 
strong,  but  that  as  the  result  would  almost  certainly  be  a  stale¬ 
mate,  which  would  render  a  Constitutional  Conference  inevitable, 
he  proposes  that  a  Federal  Conference  should  be  held  here  and 
now.  Naturally,  the  Federalists  were  in  high  feather  when 
Mr.  Asquith  began  to  talk  Federalism.  But  the  Prime  Minister 
is  as  difficult  to  catch  as  old  Proteus  himself.  The  Federalists 
assume  that  he  is  one  of  them.  But  is  he?  Let  us  look  at  the 
matter  a  little  more  closely. 

Sir  Edward  Carson’s  “essential  preliminaries”  to  a  settlement 
were  as  follows.  He  insisted  that  there  should  be  : — 

(1)  No  “  humiliation  ”  of  Ulster  ; 

(2)  No  exceptional  treatment  of  Ireland  ; 

(3)  No  w  eakening  of  the  Imperial  authority  and  nothing  tend¬ 

ing  to  separation. 
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Mr.  Asquith  formally  accepted  these  preliminaries  “in  prin¬ 
ciple.”  Of  course,  he  repudiated  any  desire  to  humiliate  Ulster. 
But  the  man  who  inflicts  humiliation  and  the  victim  who  endures 
it  rarely  define  the  treatment  in  the  same  terms.  Of  course,  he 
said  that  he  was  prepared  to  maintain  the  Imperial  authority. 
Throughout  the  controversy  he  has  always  insisted  that  the  Irish 
Parliament  would  be  strictly  subordinate  to  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment.  That  thesis  he  still  upheld  even  when  in  the  act  of  rejecting 
Unionist  amendments  which  were  designed  to  emphasise  the  Irish 
Parliament’s  subordination,  and  state  it  clearly  in  the  text  of  the 
Bill.  At  Manchester,  however,  Mr.  Asquith  took  a  distinct  step 
forward,  and  definitely  offered  to  remove  from  the  Bill  anything 
which  savoured  of  an  anti-Federalist  or  Separatist  character.  He 
instanced,  for  example,  the  Irish  Post  Office.  If  that  were  con¬ 
sidered  by  Unionists — as  of  course  it  is — to  be  against  the  true 
spirit  of  Federalism  or  to  have  a  Separatist  tendency,  he  said  that 
he  was  ready  to  drop  it.  And  several  of  his  Liberal  supporters, 
who  have  never  been  very  easy  in  mind  at  the  Customs  clauses  of 
the  Bill,  have  voluntarily  offered  to  remove  these  also  if  their 
removal  were  likely  to  make  for  settlement. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  minimise  the  value  of  these  concessions. 
They  are  real  concessions.  They  will  not,  indeed,  cost  English 
Kadicals  a  single  pang — for  they  have  never  liked  these  features 
of  the  Bill — but  they  mean  much  to  Irish  Nationalists,  who  have 
valued  the  separate  Post  Office  and  the  limited  power  to  vary 
the  Customs,  quite  apart  from  the  important  patronage  involved, 
because  they  carried  with  them  a  distinct  recognition  of  the 
“Ireland  a  Nation  ”  sentiment  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Home 
Rule  movement.  Mr.  Asquith  is  well  aware  that  these  conces¬ 
sions  would  be  most  unwelcome  to  his  Irish  allies,  but  for  the 
sake  of  settlement  he  is  ready  to  brave  their  displeasure  to  that 
extent. 

But  what  of  the  second  of  Sir  Edward  Carson’s  “essential 
preliminaries  ”  that  there  must  be  no  “  exceptional  treatment  ” 
of  Ireland?  There,  though  the  Prime  Minister  accepted  in 
principle,  he  made  some  highly  important  reservations.  He  had 
carefully  stipulated  at  La'dybank,  in  his  exceedingly  oracular 
reference  to  Devolution,  that  Ireland  had  a  prior  claim  and  must 
be  dealt  with  first,  and  he  had  avowed  himself  a  believer  in  the 
“extension  of  the  principle  of  Devolution,  in  appropriate  forms, 
to  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  The  vital  words  in  that 
passage  lie  clearly  in  the  qualification — “in  appropriate  forms.” 
So,  again,  at  Leeds  he  emphasised  his  view  that  Home  Rule 
cannot  be  “standardised.”  The  conditions  of  Ireland  are  not 
those  of  Scotland  or  Wales  or  England;  therefore,  so  runs  his 
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argument,  the  measure  of  Home  Eule  which  suits  the  one  is 
not  the  measure  of  Home  Eule  which  suits  the  other.  In  other 
words,  while  the  Prime  Minister  declares  that  he  agrees  in 
principle  with  Sir  Edward  Carson’s  stipulation  of  “no  excep¬ 
tional  treatment  of  Ireland,”  he  profoundly  disagrees  with  it  in 
fact,  and  he  proposes  to  disregard  it  altogether  in  actual  practice. 
Sir  Edward  Carson  was  not  slow  to  lay  his  finger  on  this  dangerous 
spot.  “If  Ireland,”  he  said  in  his  answering  speech,  “is  to  be 
dealt  with  in  any  way  different  from  the  citizens  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  then  I  say  Mr.  Asquith’s  proposals, 
however  modified,  would  violate  the  very  essence  of  what  I 
attempted  to  lay  down  in  the  conditions  I  stated.” 

But  is  it  meant  to  treat  Ireland  differently?  There  cannot  be 
a  doubt  about  it.  That  intention  has  always  been  implicit  in  the 
Home  Eule  movement.  Mr.  Gladstone  always  refused  to  consider 
a  Federal  solution.  Ireland,  he  said,  was  wholly  exceptional.  As 
Mr.  Balfour  has  just  pointed  out  in  his  recent  pamphlet,  “Nation¬ 
ality  and  Home  Eule,”  the  Nationalists  claim  that  “Ireland,  on 
the  ground  of  her  separate  nationality,  possesses  inherent  rights 
which  cannot  be  satisfied  by  the  freest  and  fullest  share  in  the 
Parliamentary  institutions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  What 
satisfies  Scotland  cannot  satisfy  them,  and  ought  not  to  satisfy 
them.  It  would  be  treason  to  Ireland.”  That  is  no  over¬ 
statement  of  the  case.  The  Nationalists  have  been  consistently 
hostile  to  a  Federal  solution  ever  since  it  was  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  while  he  was  still  a  member  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Government.  Their  ideal  is  absolutely  unmistakable.  It  is 
autonomy  tending  to  independence.  Ireland’s  economic  position 
does,  it  is  true,  make  political  independence  quite  impracticable 
at  the  present  moment,  and  it  will  remain  impracticable  for  many 
years  to  come.  Put  quite  bluntly,  it  would  not  pay  Ireland  to 
be  independent.  But  the  moment  Ireland  attained  to  financial 
equilibrium  we  should  have  Irish  statesmen  discussing  their 
relations  to  the  British  Empire  in  the  same  strain  as  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  or  General  Botha,  and  claiming  the  right  of  Ireland,  as 
an  autonomous  State,  to  choose  for  herself  the  measure  and 
degree  of  her  responsibility  for  Imperial  obligations.  This  may 
be  denied  by  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  deny  it,  but  if  History 
teaches  any  one  lesson  clearly,  it  is  that  the  ultimate  goal  of 
National  Home  Eule  is  political  independence. 

Will  Irish  Nationalists  be  content  with  anything  less?  Will 
they  be  content  with  a  real  Federal  solution?  If  they  would,  the 
situation  would  become  much  more  hopeful,  for  the  Government 
would  then  be  able  to  scrap  the  existing  Home  Eule  Bill  and 
work  out  a  genuine  Federal  scheme?  But  the  Nationalist  leaders 
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fight  very  shy  of  the  slightest  allusion  to  Federalism.  They 
loathe  the  name.  They  have  set  up  their  minimum  demand  for 
a  Parliament  and  an  Executive — a  National  Parliament  and  a 
National  Executive.  Will  they  abate  that  claim  so  that  this 
Parliament  and  Executive  may  be  constituted  on  a  Federal  model 
applicable  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales?  Will  they  agree 
to  Sir  Edward  Carson’s  stipulation  that  there  shall  be  no  excep¬ 
tional  treatment  for  Ireland?  Who  believes  that  they  will  do 
any  such  thing?  Certainly  not  the  Government.  Else  Mr. 
Asquith  would  never  have  laid  such  honest  but  such  ominous 
emphasis  on  the  impossibility  of  “  standardising  ”  Home  Rule. 
The  plain  truth  is — and  it  is  on  this  that  the  proposal  of  the 
Federal  solution  will  come  to  shipwreck — that  the  Irish 
Nationalists  will  not  be  content  to  have  the  same  treatment  as 
the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  because  they  demand  a  great 
deal  more. 

Let  us  look,  therefore,  at  the  facts  as  they  really  are  and  see 
whether  there  is  any  real  ground  for  hopefulness.  The  present 
Bill  is  obviously  impossible.  It  can  only  be  imposed  upon  Ulster 
by  force,  and  whatever  a  few  minor  members  of  the  Government 
may  say,  the  coercion  of  Ulster  is  unthinkable.  It  simply  cannot 
be  done.  The  Government  have  solemnly  prohibited  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  arms  into  Ireland — after  Ulster  is  full  of  arms.  Ulster 
will  not  abate  one  jot  of  her  preparations  until  she  knows  either 
the  best  or  the  worst.  She  does  not  trust  the  Government. 
There  is  no  reason  why  she  should ;  there  is  every  reason  why 
she  should  not,  though  the  Government  will  go  very  far — or  what 
they  consider  very  far — to  make  a  settlement  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  hideous  dilemma  of  acknowledging  themselves  beaten 
or,  in  Mr.  Churchill’s  unhappy  phrase,  seeing  “whether  the  red 
blood  will  really  flow.”  But  though  the  Government  will  go 
far,  will  they  go  far  enough?  Will  they  scrap  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  and  enter  upon  another  Constitutional  Conference?  That  is 
the  only  real  test  of  sincerity  in  this  connection.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  discuss  the  Federal  solution  with  an  eye  to  Ireland 
only  or  to  Ireland  chiefly.  That  might,  indeed,  produce  a  wretched 
and  dishonest  makeshift.  What  is  wanted  is  something  that  wall 
endure. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  a  Federal  solution  without  discussing 
also  the  character  and  powers  of  the  Second  Chamber,  which 
would  be  required  to  safeguard  the  new  Constitution,  and  which  is 
far  more  important  in  a  Federal  than  in  a  Unitary  State.  If  the 
Unionist  leaders  enter  into  what  may  be  called  partial  Conference, 
they  will  find  themselves  at  the  end  of  it  outwitted  and  sold.  It  is 
known  that  the  Government  have  on  the  stocks  a  scheme  for  the 
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reform  of  the  Second  Chamber,  which  they  mean  to  lay  before 
Parliament  next  Session,  and  on  which,  together  with  the  Land 
Campaign,  they  intend  to  appeal  to  the  electors  in  J915.  Mr. 
Churchill  himself  has  explained  that  such  is  the  Government's 
strategical  plan,  and  Unionists  may  guess  from  what  they  know  of 
Ministers  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  a  Second  Chamber  to  their 
mind.  What,  w^e  ask,  are  the  chances  of  settlement  if  this  most 
thorny  problem  is  added,  as  it  must  be  added,  to  the  Irish  problem 
for  the  negotiators  to  test  their  wits  upon? 

But  we  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  Government 
have  any  such  intentions.  They  do  not  mean  to  scrap  the  Home 
Eule  Bill  and  start  de  novo  on  a  Federal  scheme.  They  dare 
not  do  so.  The  Coalition  would  at  once  go  to  pieces  if  they  did. 
The  Eadicals  will  not  allow  their  Ministers  to  be  other  than 
partisans.  The  Nationalists  would  cry  out  that  they  were  being 
betrayed.  Depend  upon  it  that  the  Government  will  take  care 
not  to  quit  their  hold  of  Mr.  Redmond’s  trusty  hand  until  they  have 
made  quite  sure  that  they  have  securely  manacled  that  of  the 
Opposition.  They  must  have  one  or  the  other.  They  cannot 
stand  alone.  And,  after  all,  it  w^ould  be  just  as  difficult  for 
Ministers  to  trust  the  Opposition,  as  for  the  Opposition  to  trust 
them.  In  the  present  state  of  politics  trust  is  at  a  discount. 
Home  Eule  is  not  the  only  deadly  controversy  between  the  two 
parties.  They  are  mortally  divided  on  almost  every  other,  and 
the  bridges  are  few  and  getting  fewer.  Lord  Loreburn,  in  his 
now  historic  letter  advocating  Conference,  foresaw  how  easily 
the  Welsh  Church  Bill  and  Plural  Voting  Bill  might  become 
fatal  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  a  settlement  on  Home  Eule. 
His  instinct  was  right,  and  since  his  intervention  another  big 
stumbling-block  has  been  deliberately  set  down  in  the  path  of 
conciliation  by  the  land-bursting  campaign  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  the  lurid  invective  with  which  he  is  con¬ 
ducting  his  crusade.  The  readiness  of  Unionists  to  make  great 
sacrifices  in  order  to  avert  bloodshed  in  Ireland  is  apt  to 
be  chilled  by  the  thought  that  if  there  be  a  settlement,  they  are 
helping  to  smooth  the  path  of  the  Government  for  the  General 
Election  of  1915.  That  is  a  strictly  party  consideration  which 
would  not  weigh  with  them  for  an  instant  if  the  Government  were 
prepared  to  offer  a  really  free  and  open  Conference  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  Federal  solution  of  Home  Eule  and  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  powers  of  the  Second  Chamber.  But  we  repeat  that  we 
do  not  believe  that  any  such  intention  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
Government. 

The  line  which  we  expect  them  to  take  is  this.  They  will 
say,  as  Mr.  Asquith  has  already  said,  that  they  are  prepared  to 
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revise  the  Home  Eule  Bill  so  as  to  remove  any  of  its  features 
which  may  be  anti-Federal  in  character.  But  they  will  take 
very  good  care  not  to  enter  upon  the  larger  question  of  drawing 
up  a  complete  Federal  scheme.  They  will  say  that  it  is  enough 
to  take  one  step  at  once  ;  that  though  they  produce  a  particular  plan 
for  the  Irish  wing  of  the  building,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  Scotch 
wing  to  be  planned  on  the  same  model ;  and  that  for  England 
and  Wales  a  totally  different  style  of  architecture  may  be  required. 
That  method  of  procedure  has  answered  tolerably  well  in  the  case 
of  some  of  our  great  cathedrals,  where  one  part  of  the  building  is 
often  two  or  three  hundred  years  later  than  another,  and  it  may 
possibly  be  suited  to  the  constitutional  architecture  of  certain 
States.  But  it  is  not  Federalism,  and  it  is  a  hollow  mockery  to 
pretend  that  it  is.  Uniformity  in  essentials  is  of  the  very  nature 
of  Federalism.  We  are  not  asking  for  pedantic  uniformity,  but 
for  uniformity  in  the  vital  machinery  of  government.  Unless 
there  be  a  secure  prospect  of  that.  Unionists  will  be  mad  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Government.  Lord  Lansdowne, 
in  a  speech  delivered  just  before  Mr.  Asquith  spoke  at  Leeds, 
offered  a  revision  of  the  Home  Eule  Bill  so  as  to  make  it 
“applicable  in  a  suitable  shape  to  the  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.”  That  should  be  the  very  minimum  of  the  Unionist 
demand.  But  so  far,  at  any  rate,  the  Government  have  offered 
nothing  approaching  to  it.  Nor  will  they.  Nor  can  they. 

No  one  will  miss  the  significance  of  their  claim  of  priority  for 
Ireland.  They  will  say,  “We  must  for  paramount  party  reasons 
pass  a  Home  Eule  Bill  this  Session.  We  will  give  it  a  quasi- 
Federal  complexion  in  order  to  meet  your  objections.  But  there 
must  be  agreement.  You  must  be  able  to  give  us  a  pledge  that 
the  House  of  Lords  will  pass  it.  Until  we  get  that  pledge,  we 
shall  not  let  go  of  Mr.  Eedmond’s  hand.”  Then  the  Government 
will  proceed  to  plead  that  there  is  no  time  to  tackle  the  much 
bigger  question  of  the  complete  Federal  scheme,  and  that  the 
Second  Chamber  problem  is  also  so  full  of  difficulties,  alike  for  the 
Unionists  as  for  themselves — which,  of  course,  is  perfectly  true — 
that  it  must  be  left  over  to  another  year.  Such  is  our  forecast  of 
the  Government’s  intentions.  Such  is  the  course  which  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  their  past  conduct  and  by  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
situation.  For  Ministers  are  not  free  agents.  Every  limb  is  tied 
by  cords  of  their  own  or  of  others’  making.  And  even  their  will 
is  conditioned  at  every  point  by  the  Coalition  and  by  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  Act. 

There  is  no  chance  of  a  real  settlement  on  such  lines  as  those. 
What  the  Government  want  is  a  settlement  by  surrender,  and 
nine-tenths  of  the  surrender,  of  course,  is  to  be  made  by  the 
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other  side.  They  are  asking  too  much.  They  are  presuming 
too  far  on  their  assumption  that  Unionists  will  give  way  at  the 
last  moment,  when  they  have  to  face  the  incalculable  results  of 
civil  commotion.  But  Ulster  will  not  give  way ;  and  if  Ulster 
does  not  yield,  the  Unionists  of  Great  Britain  cannot  in  honour, 
and  will  not  in  fact,  leave  her  in  the  lurch.  The  Government 
may  find — we  think  they  will — that  they  made  a  grievous  mistake 
when  they  sent  the  Chief  Whip  down  to  Leeds  with  instructions 
to  inform  the  Liberal  Federation  Delegates  that  there  was  to  be 
no  General  Election  until  1915.  That  was  meant  to  slam  the 
door  with  a  bang  on  the  Unionist  demand  for  an  election  before 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  becomes  law.  “We  are  going  to  fix  our 
own  time,”  that  decision  plainly  stated,  “and  it  will  be  one  which 
suits  our  interests  and  not  yours.”  Exactly  the  same  claim  was 
made  when  Mr.  Balfour’s  Administration  was  staggering  to  its 
fall.  When  the  Radicals  demanded  a  General  Election  they 
were  told  that  there  would  be  no  election  until  the  Government 
was  defeated  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  All  that  boasting  came 
to  naught.  We  believe  that  the  boasting  of  this  Government 
can  be  brought  to  naught  also  if  Unionists  will  keep  firmly  to 
their  strong  ground  and  hold  fast  to  their  unassailable  position 
that  before  the  Home.  Rule  Bill  becomes  law  it  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  kept  that  flag  flying  bravely  at  Carnarvon,  and 
if  there  is  no  speedy  settlement,  and  we  believe  that  there  can  be 
none,  the  demand  for  an  election  is  the  most  unanswerable  part 
of  the  Unionist  case.  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  said  that  he  would 
prefer  the  old  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  this  new  develop¬ 
ment  of  demanding  an  election  by  clamour.  But  he  is  late 
in  the  day  to  make  that  discovery.  He  should  have  thought  of 
it  before.  In  an  old  country  like  ours,  where  party  numbers  are 
so  evenly  divided,  but  where  the  division  falls  so  unevenly  in  every¬ 
thing  else  but  numbers,  you  cannot  overthrow  ancient  institu¬ 
tions,  as  this  Government  is  seeking  to  overthrow  them,  on  a 
mandate  from  the  people,  which,  at  the  best,  is  doubtful  and 
uncertain,  and  the  value  of  which  all  Unionists  unhesitatingly 
deny.  We  believe  that  the  Government  may  even  yet  find  them¬ 
selves  driven  to  a  General  Election  when  they  are  up  against  the 
last  grim  wall. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  take  the  optimistic  view  of  the  situation, 
which  in  spite  of  all  warnings  and  entreaties  still  finds  favour  in 
the  Cabinet.  The  Prime  Minister  may  express  “his  belief,  and 
more  than  a  belief,  his  expectation,”  that  a  settlement  is  possible 
on  the  lines  which  he  laid  down  at  Ladybank,  and  which  Sir 
Edward  Carson  laid  down  at  Manchester.  But  it  is  only  possible 
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if  there  is  surrender  of  vital  interests.  The  suggestion  of  a  Federal 
solution  is,  we  are  convinced,  insincere.  If  it  is  not  insincere,  the 
next  step  must  be  a  great  Constitutional  Conference.  When  that 
is  called  it  will  be  time  enough  to  accept  the  bona  fides  of  the 
Government.  All  that  Ministers  are  clear  about  at  present  is  the 
immediate  disruption  of  the  existing  Union,  without  even  the 
vaguest  notion  of  the  new  Union  which  is  subsequently  to  take  its 
place  when  a  sufficient  head  of  steam  has  been  developed  in 
each  of  the  other  constituent  countries.  It  is  not  in  this  piece¬ 
meal,  time-serving  way  that  Federal  States  have  arisen  and 
Federal  Constitutions  been  framed.  The  naked  truth,  however, 
is  that  the  eyes  of  the  Government  are  fixed,  not  on  the  distant 
goal  of  Federalism,  but  on  getting  through  some  measure  of 
Home  Eule  for  Ireland  next  Session,  in  order  to  fulfil 
their  obligations  to  the  Nationalists,  on  passing  the  Welsh 
Church  Bill  in  order  to  fulfil  their  obligations  to  the  Welsh 
Radicals,  and  on  lasting  out  until  they  are  able  to  conduct  the 
General  Election  of  1915,  freed  from  the  incubus — as  they  call 
it — of  the  plural  voter,  but  enjoying  to  the  full  the  benefit  of  the 
other  electoral  anomalies  which  they  are  well  content  to  leave 
untouched.  And  meanwhile  all  their  real  energies  are  bent  upon 
fomenting  class  hatred  in  the  country  and  prejudice  against  land¬ 
lords  in  the  towns,  so  that  when  at  last  the  election  does  take 
place.  Home  Eule  and  Federalism  and  the  spoliation  of  the  Welsh 
Church  shall  play  no  real  or  decisive  part  in  the  struggle. 

There  can  be  no  settlement  while  that  frame  of  mind  endures. 
Ministers  are  trifling  with  the  Opposition,  They  are  playing  for 
time.  First  on  one  pretext  and  then  on  another,  they  refuse 
the  plain  scheme  “in  black  and  white”  which  they  are  so  con¬ 
stantly  invited  to  produce.  It  does  not  exist.  They  are  waiting 
on  events.  The  situation  has  so  long  been  critical  that  they  think 
the  patient  can  go  for  ever  without  change.  Until  the  desperate 
stage  is  reached  they  will  make  no  real  attempt  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement.  The  danger — and  the  probability — is  that  they  will 
wait  too  long. 


Philalethes. 


A  BRITISH  ARMY  OF  ADVENTURE? 


Three  events  serve  to  place  in  true  perspective  the  problem  of 
the  defence  of  this  country,  which  is  at  present  exercising  so 
many  minds.  We  can  now  assess  our  resources  and  our  liabili¬ 
ties — military,  political,  and  financial. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Government  does  not  contemplate 
sending  abroad  more  than  80,000  men  of  the  Expeditionary  Force 
in  the  early  days  of  any  war  into  which  we  may  be  drawn — that 
is  to  say,  after  the  outbreak  of  war  there  will  be  an  interval  of 
several  weeks,  during  which  the  larger  proportion  of  the  Regular 
Army  will  remain  in  this  country,  and  the  Army  Reserve,  the 
Special  Reserve,  and  the  Territorials  will  be  mobilised  and  placed 
under  training. 

This  important  decision  is  the  direct  result,  of  course,  of  Lord 
Roberts’s  campaign.  The  Field  Marshal,  who  knows  little  or 
nothing  of  the  conditions,  mainly  naval  and  not  military,  which 
must  govern  any  scheme  of  invasion,  has  terrified  large  sections 
of  the  public  into  the  belief — quite  unfounded,  as  history  shows — 
that,  in  the  absence  of  the  Regular  Army — as  was  the  case  during 
the  later  stages  of  the  South  African  War — the  country  would  be 
in  imminent  danger  of  invasion  on  a  large  scale.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  remove  the  faintest  excuse  for  anxiety,  propose 
that  all  the  Regular  Army,  except  80,000  men,  shall  remain  in 
the  United  Kingdom  until  the  country  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  mobilising  and  training  its  vast  reserves  of  military  strength. 

Secondly,  we  have  witnessed  remarkable  movements  for  mili¬ 
tary  expansion  abroad.  The  German  Army  on  a  peace  footing 
is  being  increased  by  about  100,000  men,  with  an  accession  of 
about  500,000  men  to  its  war  strength.  This  is  the  direct  effect 
of  the  mad  scheme  of  adventure  entertained  by  British  Generals 
in  the  summer  of  1911.  France,  in  further  consequence  of  this 
foolish  scheme  of  the  British  Generals  and  its  results  on  German 
policy,  has  been  forced  to  expand  her  military  forces  by  50  per 
cent,  by  lengthening  the  period  of  service  from  two  to  three 
years.  Russia,  Italy,  and  Austria-Hungary  are  also  adding 
thousands  of  men  to  their  military  establishments. 

If  war  occurs  on  the  Continent,  both  groups — France  and 
Russia  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Triple  Alliance  on  the  other — 
will  be  engaged,  and  will  be  able  to  place  in  the  field  from 
12,000,000  to  15,000,000  men.  In  every  country  measures  have 
been  taken  to  quicken  the  work  of  mobilisation ;  from  the  hour 
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when  the  first  shot  is  fired  there  will  be  only  an  interval  of  a 
few  days  before  millions  of  troops  will  be  engaged.  What  purpose 
would  80,000,  or  even  160,000,  British  troops  serve  in  such 
conditions?  They  would  be  overwhelmed — massacred. 

Thirdly,  the  country  is  about  to  be  confronted  with  a  British 
Budget  for  about  £200,000,000,  a  sum  nearly  twice  the  aggregate 
of  our  expenditure  as  recently  as  twenty  years  ago.  Trade  is 
declining,  and  it  is  evident  that  fresh  taxation  must  be  imposed 
immediately  in  order  to  meet  the  liabilities  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  cannot  evade.  What  statesman  is  prepared  to  propose  yet 
further  taxation  in  order  to  create  an  Army  for  Continental 
adventure? 

These  three  events  should  give  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  demand 
for  a  large  British  Array  to  pursue  a  campaign  of  adventure  on 
the  Continent.  But  will  it?  Eecent  incidents — such  as  the 
lecture  by  Major-General  H.  H.  Wilson,  Director  of  Military 
Operations,  on  “Frontiers  of  the  Empire,”  which  won  Lord 
Roberts’s  high  praise — suggest  that  the  Imperial  General  Staff 
has  not  yet  learnt  the  lesson  which  these  movements  should 
teach. 

When  the  scheme  of  the  Territorial  Army  was  prepared,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  was  apparently  hoodwinked  by  his 
military  advisers.  According  to  the  military  correspondent  of 
The  Times,  ^‘the  soldiers  who  created  the  Territorial  Force 
looked  steadily  to  the  possible  future  of  voluntary  enlistment, 
organised  the  Force  on  the  basis  of  population,  and,  instead  of 
mortgaging  the  future,  raised  a  system  expressly  adapted  to  other 
methods  of  recruiting  whenever  our  people  were  ready  or  com¬ 
pelled  to  accept  them."  ^  The  military  correspondent  of  The 
Times,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  A ’Court  Eepington,  writes 
with  the  advantage  of  inside  knowledge.  Unless  Lord  Haldane 
knowingly  acquiesced  in  a  scheme  which  was  based,  not  on 
voluntary  service,  but  on  the  numbers  which  could  be  obtained  by 
compulsion,  he  was  apparently  deceived  by  his  advisers. 

Is  there  not  now  a  danger  of  another  War  Minister  being 
hoodwinked  in  regard  to  the  Regular  Army?  This  is  a  pertinent 
question.  Once  more  British  Generals  have  been  watching  with 
envious  eyes  French  officers  manoeuvring  immense  bodies  of 
troops.  British  Admirals  do  not  go  afloat  to  observe  how  the 
French  fleets  are  being  used  and  to  exchange  confidences  with 
the  French  Admirals  on  matters  of  strategy  and  tactics.  Why 

(1)  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Territorial  Force  was  organised  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  men  who  could  be  obtained  by  compulsion,  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  the  needs  of  the  country  for  home  defence.  Hence  the  exaggerated  establish 
ment  of  312,000  officers  and  men,  which  it  was  apparent  from  the  first  could  not 
be  reached  in  peace  by  ordinary  methods  of  voluntary  enlistment. 
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is  there  one  necessity  for  the  British  Army  and  another  for 
the  British  Navy,  unless  the  nation  is  being  led,  owing  to  the 
negligence  of  a  complaisant  War  Minister,  into  a  position  from 
which  it  will  be  impossible  to  withdraw  with  honour  when  the 
hour  of  decision  strikes?  If,  as  is  a  fact,  the  Government  do 
not  contemplate  more  than  80,000  troops  leaving  this  country  in 
the  early  days  of  any  war,  and  then  for  the  defence  of  our 
Empire,  what  business  have  British  Generals  on  French 
manoeuvring  grounds  unless  they  have  other  plans  in  view? 
They  do  not  go  in  an  impressive  body  and  in  the  panoply  of  war 
to  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  or  Russia  when  Army  manoeuvres 
are  held  in  those  countries.  This  is  a  matter  of  supreme  import¬ 
ance.  The  country  should  know  what  liabilities  are  being  placed 
upon  it ;  we  live  under  a  democratic  system  which  means  that 
the  people,  and  not  the  Army,  control  national  policy. 

Our  position  is  one  which  demands  careful  study  before  w’e  are 
drawn  unwittingly  into  embarrassments  and  entanglements  from 
which  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  escape  with  honour. 

The  Army  Estimates  for  the  coming  financial  year  are  being 
considered,  and  the  Admiralty  has  put  forward  unprecedented 
claims  for  what  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  our  first  line  of 
defence.  To  make  a  demand  for  something  like  £50,000,000  on 
behalf  of  the  Navy  in  face  of  the  present  military  agitation, 
w^hich  has  gripped  the  imagination  of  thousands  of  persons 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  may  be  regarded  as  a  denial  of 
the  new  defensive  faith.  But  whether  we  are  in  future  to 
regard  the  Navy  or  the  Army  as  our  first  line  of  defence,  the  fact 
remains  that  Parliament  will  be  asked  this  year  to  vote  a  sum 
of  about  £80,000,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  tw'o  services 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months.  British  India  during  the  same  period 
will  spend  about  £18,000,000  on  defence ;  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  is  voting  £4,500,000 ;  and  the  expenditure  of  New 
Zealand,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  South  Africa  and  the  Crown 
Colonies  will  bring  the  total  outlay  upon  defence  by  the  subjects 
of  the  British  Crown  to  an  aggregate  of  about  £120,000,000. 

The  burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
increasing.  The  upward  movement  of  the  charges  for  main¬ 
taining  our  supremacy  on  the  seas  cannot  be  checked.  It  is  the 
result  of  fierce  competition  by  other  Powers,  which  are  not 
dependent,  as  the  British  peoples  are  dependent,  for  their  very 
life  upon  freedom  of  movement  upon  the  seas.  The  maritime 
character  of  the  British  Empire  has  hitherto  removed  from  us 
the  necessity  of  joining  in  the  rivalry  of  armies  which  is  proving 
an  unbearable  burden  to  the  populations  of  the  principal  countries 
on  the  European  continent.  In  face  of  the  heavy  expenditure 
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which  we  already  incur  in  defending  the  Empire  on  the  basis 
enunciated  by  Lord  Kitchener — that  “the  Empire’s  existence 
depends  primarily  upon  the  maintenance  of  adequate  and  efficient 
naval  forces  ’’ — an  influential  movement  is  being  engineered 
throughout  the  country  with  a  view  to  flinging  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom  into  the  maelstrom  of  militarism  which  is 
threatening  economic  ruin  to  our  neighbours.  It  is  time  that 
Parliament  in  all  soberness  reviewed  our  defensive  position,  or 
else  the  burdens  which  it  may  find  itself  compelled  to  impose 
upon  the  community  a  few  years  hence  will  be  so  colossal  that 
we  shall  be  threatened  with  a  revolution  on  the  part  of  the 
wage-earning  classes  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  and 
to  whom  in  the  last  resort  the  Government  of  the  country  must 
justify  its  acts.  The  suggestion  is  not  only  to  increase  the  Army 
charges,  but  to  place  upon  the  working  classes  the  burden  of 
compulsory  military  service,  thus  withdrawing  them  from  labour 
during  the  formative  years  of  life. 

The  National  Service  League,  which  is  mainly  responsible  for 
this  movement,  asseverates  that  it  does  not  advocate  conscription. 
So  far  as  there  is  any  consistency  in  the  claims  which  are  put 
forward,  it  is  urged  that  every  able-bodied  young  man  should 
devote  an  initiatory  four  months  to  continuous  military  training. 
The  propaganda  is  justified  on  the  ground  that  England  may  be 
invaded ;  a  large  military  force  may  elude  the  British  Fleet  and 
threaten  London  before,  with  our  existing  military  machinery, 
we  can  effectively  stay  its  progress.  But  these  invaders,  it  may 
be  remarked,  would  be  soldiers  of  three  years’  service.  Have 
the  moving  spirits  of  the  National  Service  League  the  callousness, 
nay,  the  brutality,  after  all  that  has  been  written  and  spoken 
by  them  of  the  supreme  importance  of  continuous  training,  to 
suggest  that  we  should  oppose  to  these  hardened  conscripts 
English  youths  who  have  done  not  three  years’  military  service, 
but  four  months?  If  there  is  anything  in  the  claims  which  have 
been  put  forward  by  the  National  Service  League,  such  a  proposal 
is  little  short  of  murder.  Once  Parliament  concedes  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  compulsion  in  order  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  Territorial 
Army,  it  wdll  be  unable  to  stop  there ;  the  military  agitators 
will  demand  that  we  shall  go  further,  step  by  step,  and  will  never 
rest  until  they  have  succeeded  in  imposing  upon  us,  living  in  a 
country  completely  surrounded  by  water,  the  same  military  yoke 
as  now  presses  upon  Germany,  France,  Russia,  and  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  with  long  land  frontiers  to  defend. 

Our  defensive  policy  is  now  threatened  by  another  peril. 
Hitherto  w^e  have  maintained  in  the  Mediterranean  a  fleet  superior 
to  any  other  fleet.  At  the  beginning  of  last  year,  owing  to  the 
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completion  by  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary  of  ships  of  the  Dread¬ 
nought  type,  the  Admiralty  felt  compelled  to  withdraw  the 
squadron  of  weak  battleships  of  the  pre-Dreadnought  era  which 
were  based  upon  Malta.  After  this  act  the  British  flag  was 
represented  in  this  sea  for  many  months  by  a  permanent  force 
of  small  dimensions.  Early  in  the  present  year  it  is  hoped  to 
strengthen  it  until  it  consists  of  four  battle-cruisers  and  four 
large  armoured  cruisers,  in  addition  to  three  small  cruisers  and 
sixteen  modern  destroyers,  with  a  group  of  submarines.^  For 
the  moment,  in  consequence  of  delays  which  have  occurred  in 
the  shipyards  of  Austria  and  Italy  in  the  completion  of  the 
vessels  put  in  hand  two  or  three  years  ago,  these  arrangements 
suffice  to  give  us  a  naval  force  which,  if  not  paramount  as  against 
the  two  Powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  is  at  least  so  strong  as  to 
be  able  to  put  up  a  good  fight  in  an  emergency. 

But  the  future  is  black,  and  more  clouds  are  gathering. 
Italy  and  Austria  intend  to  add  eight  more  vessels  of  the 
Dreadnought  type  to  their  fleets.  This  is  the  position 
which  is  rapidly  developing  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  word 
“rapidly”  is  used  advisedly.  Naval  pow’er  is  of  slow  growth, 
but  suddenly  the  world  realises,  as  it  realised  in  the  case  of 
Germany,  that  ships  which  have  been  quietly  progressing  in  the 
shipyards  have  been  finished,  and  have  put  to  sea  with  full  crews 
on  board — important  factors  in  the  strategical  situation.  This  is 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — and  let  it  be  said  to  his 
credit — has  time  and  again  directed  attention  to  the  growth 
of  the  naval  power  of  these  two  allies  of  Germany.  Quietly 
and  persistently  the  great  scheme  of  development  embodied  in 
the  German  Navy  Act  of  1912  is  being  carried  out,  and  in  1914, 
so  rapidly  are  events  moving,  the  German  Fleet  will  possess 
three  battle  squadrons  always  fully  manned  and  on  a  war  footing, 
with  cruisers  and  destroyers  on  a  complementary  scale  There 
is  no  abatement  of  naval  activity  in  the  North  Sea.  Simul¬ 
taneously  in  the  Mediterranean  Austria  and  Italy  are  expanding 
their  fleets.  The  Admiralty,  with  the  approval  of  Parliament, 
is  taking  measures  to  neutralise  the  growth  of  German  naval 
armaments  in  Northern  waters ;  now  the  hour  is  at  hand  when 
it  must  be  decided  what  action  shall  be  taken  with  reference 
to  the  ambitious  naval  schemes  which  are  being  brought  day  by 

(1)  Next  spring  Italy  will  have  12  effective  battleships,  5  armoured  cruisers, 
6  protected  cruisers,  and  22  destroyers ;  Austria  will  possess  11  battleships. 
1  armoured  cruiser,  4  protected  cruisers,  and  18  destroyers. 

(2)  The  active  fleet  of  Germany  will  be  as  strong  as  ours  if  the  Fourth 
Battle  Squadron,  based  upon  Gibraltar,  is  out  of  home  waters. 
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day  nearer  completion  by  Italy  and  Austria,  the  two  allies  of 
Germany.  Within  the  next  few  months  public  opinion  in 
England  must  assert  itself  and  decide  on  one  of  the  three  only 
courses  which  can  be  adopted.  The  three  policies  are  as 
follows: — First,  abandon  the  Mediterranean;  second,  maintain 
there  a  small  force  which,  on  the  basis  of  an  offensive  alliance 
with  France,  will  act  in  conjunction  with  the  French  Fleet; 
third,  build  such  additional  British  ships  as  may  be  necessary 
to  support  a  position  of  unquestionable  strength  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  force  greater  than  the 
navies  of  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary  combined.  Lying  between 
the  main  bases  of  the  allies  comes  the  Italian  Peninsula,  with 
Malta,  just  to  the  south,  in  a  position  of  incomparable  strategic 
strength.  If  we  maintain  at  Malta  a  fleet  superior  to  either  of 
the  allies,  with  large  flotillas  of  destroyers  and  submarines,  we 
shall  do  as  much  as  is  necessary,  viewing  the  problem  in  its 
strategic  aspect  and  as  much  as  the  United  Kingdom  can  under¬ 
take,  on  economic  grounds,  unless  it  receives  the  assistance  of 
the  Dominions. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  problem 
of  the  British  Army?  The  explanation  is  simple.  If  it  be 
determined  not  to  lay  down  additional  British  ships  for  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Cabinet  must  place  dependence  upon  the 
French  Navy,  since  it  is  admitted  that  we  cannot  abandon  this 
sea  whence  we  obtain  about  half  our  food  and  shall  receive  no 
small  proportion  of  the  oil  fuel  required  by  the  Fleet.  We  must 
be  secure.  A  weak  British  Fleet,  placing  its  reliance  on  a  strong 
French  Fleet,  involves  an  alliance  with  France. 

The  prospect  is  one  w^hich  is  calculated  to  attract  both  serious 
students  of  British  foreign  policy  and  those  economists  who,  above 
all,  are  anxious  to  pave  the  way  to  a  reduction  in  the  British 
armament  votes.  It  can  be  urged  by  the  former  that  such  an 
alliance  would  leave  us  free  to  develop  our  full  naval  strength  in 
the  main  strategical  theatre,  which  is  now,  and  must  remain, 
the  North  Sea.  We  should  thus  achieve  the  main  end  in  view, 
namely,  the  concentration  of  overpowering  naval  forces  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  North  Sea.  At  the  same  time  it  would  give  us 
an  assurance  of  reasonable  security  for  British  interests  in  the 
Mediterranean,  since  France  would  accept  the  responsibility  of 
holding  that  sea  against  Germany’s  two  allies.  The  prospect  of 
thus  sharing  the  burden  of  naval  supremacy  with  France  is  one 
which  has  allurement  even  for  those  who  study  in  all  seriousness 
the  strategic  problems  of  the  Empire.  Such  a  development  of 
British  policy  may  also  appear  particularly  attractive  to  the  anti¬ 
armament  group  of  politicians  whose  voices  are  raised  periodically 
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in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  increasing  cost  of  naval 
defence.  They  may  see  in  an  alliance  with  France  the  possibility 
of  economising  upon  the  Navy.  It  would  relieve  us  of  the 
necessity  of  attempting  to  neutralise  the  growing  fleets  of  Italy 
and  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  result  would  be  that,  instead  of 
British  Estimates  continuing  to  increase,  there  would  be  a 
reasonable  hope  that  they  would  remain  stationary,  even  if  it 
were  not  possible  to  reduce  them. 

The  very  attractiveness  of  this  way  out  of  the  Mediterranean 
difficulty  is  the  measure  of  our  peril.  Is  it  imagined  that  any 
such  alliance  is  possible  on  the  basis  of  a  community  of  naval 
interests  and  a  divorce  of  military  interests  as  between  ourselves 
and  France?  Navies  and  armies  are  complementary  one  to  the 
other.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  France.  Strategists  on 
the  Continent  do  not  regard  the  naval  and  military  arms  as 
detached  forces.  They  are  interdependent  in  their  action.  If 
the  British  Government  succeeded  in  arranging  an  alliance  with 
France  on  a  naval  basis  only,  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  in 
both  countries  would  be  exerted  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policy 
in  all  its  completeness.  In  other  words,  French  publicists  and 
the  French  Press  would  urge  that  against  the  insistent  danger 
which  they  believe  threatens  France — namely,  attack  across  the 
German  frontier — England  was  rendering  no  assistance,  wdiile 
France  put  in  pawn  the  whole  of  her  naval  power  in  order  to 
secure  British  interests  in  the  Mediterranean.  British  publicists 
of  influence  would  sympathise  with  this  view.  This  is  the  in¬ 
evitable  prospect  which  will  face  us  if,  denying  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  our  naval  position  in  the  Mediterranean — one  of 
our  main  bread  routes — it  is  determined  to  place  our  reliance 
upon  the  naval  strength  of  France.  No  alliance  can  give  satis¬ 
faction  which  does  not  involve  parity  of  service  on  the  part  of 
both  signatories.  There  would  be  no  such  parity  in  a  naval 
engagement  between  two  countries  situated  as  England  and 
France  are  situated.  The  former  has  sea  frontiers  which  to  her 
are  of  overwhelming  importance ;  France  has  land  frontiers 
which  to  her  are  a  continual  source  of  anxiety.  Any  agreement 
which  ignored  the  military  needs  of  France  and  took  into  account 
merely  the  naval  necessities  of  the  British  people  could  not  con¬ 
tinue.  Either  we  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the  full  burden 
of  partnership  with  France,  translated  into  terms  of  the  land 
as  well  as  the  sea,  or  we  must  abandon  any  thought  of  such  an 
arrangement. 

The  danger  which  assails  the  British  nation  is  that  in  the 
new  conditions  which  are  developing  they  may  find  combined  in 
one  camp  powerful  influences,  naval,  military,  and  economic. 
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Naval  officers  may  well  urge  that  if,  without  risk  to  British 
interests,  we  can  so  negotiate  with  France  as  to  secure  our  place 
in  the  Mediterranean,  we  shall  possess  such  a  margin  of  strength 
in  the  North  Sea  as  will  defeat,  at  least  for  the  time,  the  aim  of 
German  policy.  They  will  point  to  the  memorandum  which 
accompanied  the  Navy  Act  of  1900,  when  it  was  claimed  that 
“  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  German  battle-fleet  should 
be  as  strong  as  that  of  the  greatest  naval  Power,  for  a  great 
naval  Power  will  not,  as  a  rule,  be  in  a  position  to  concentrate 
all  its  striking  forces  against  us.”  This  confession  of  the  basis 
of  German  naval  policy  has  already  led  the  Admiralty  to  decide 
that,  at  whatever  cost,  the  British  Fleet  must  always  be  in  the 
proportion  of  three  keels  to  two  in  home  waters  as  against 
Germany.  It  may  be  argued  that  an  arrangement  with  France 
would  enable  us  to  concentrate  practically  all  our  striking  forces 
in  the  North  Sea,  and  thus  finally  to  reverse  the  conditions  which 
German  naval  strategists  imagined  would  exist.  This  is  how 
the  sharing  of  our  naval  burdens  in  the  Mediterranean  with 
France  may  appeal  to  British  naval  officers  whose  eyes  are 
riveted  on  the  North  Sea. 

To  the  military  officer  of  the  advanced  school  the  attractions 
which  such  a  development  of  British  policy  offers  are  almost 
illimitable.  It  is  true  that  the  further  concentration  of  naval 
power  in  home  waters  might  tend  to  assuage  the  fear  of  invasion 
in  the  British  Isles,  but  it  would  always  be  possible  to  repeat  the 
parrot  cry  that  the  Navy  was  ‘‘tied  to  our  shores”  ^ ;  that  it  was 
being  robbed  of  its  mobility  as  an  Imperial  weapon ;  and  thus 
an  appeal  would  be  made  to  the  larger  vision  of  statesmen  and 
politicians.  On  these  grounds  a  case  might  be  made  out  for  the 
provision  of  a  great  defensive  Army.  However  strong  the  British 
Fleet  in  home  waters,  it  would  always  be  possible  for  the  con- 
scriptionist  to  urge  a  hundred  and  one  reasons  in  favour  of  com¬ 
pulsory  military  service.  They  would  claim  that  every  man 
should  be  trained  to  defend  his  country  so  as  to  ‘‘free  the  Fleet.” 
They  would  claim  that  discipline  is  good  ;  that  compulsory  service 
enlarges  the  political  horizon  of  those  who  are  brought  within 
the  meshes  of  the  military  machine,  as  illustrated  presumably  by 
the  conscripts  of  Russia,  Spain,  and  other  countries ;  and  that 
military  drill  would  improve  the  physique  of  the  nation,  even 
although,  ah  initio,  it  is  intended  to  reject  all  young  men  who  are 
not  physically  fit. 

To  the  soldier,  and  particularly  to  those  on  the  Imperial 


(1)  Where  the  main  British  squadrons  should  be  if  not  near  the  frontier  of 
the  potential  enemy  Lord  Roberts  and  his  friends,  as  naval  strategists,  have  never 
explained. 
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General  Staff  who  spend  their  lives  in  studying  the  configuration 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  possible  sites  of  battles  in 
which  they  may  earn  high  fame  and  dazzling  rewards,  the 
attraction  which  such  an  alliance  offers  may  be  summed  up  in 
two  words — Continental  adventure. 

Every  British  soldier  who  is  worth  his  pay  wants  to  fight ; 
thus  and  thus  only  can  he  hope  to  justify  himself.  So  long  as 
the  British  Army  is  refused  what  it  regards  as  a  target,  officers, 
it  is  claimed,  will  be  discontented.  The  possibility  of  military 
operations  within  the  Empire  is  steadily  decreasing.  The 
Dominions  are  shouldering  their  own  military  burdens.  The 
prospect  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  being  required  to 
intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  or 
South  Africa  is  smaller  than  it  w^as.  Only  in  the  last-named 
Dominion  is  the  British  Army  to-day  represented  by  a  single 
regiment.  India  also  offers  little  prospect  of  military  glory. 
Contrast  the  position  to-day  with  the  position  at  the  time 
of  the  Mutiny.  In  the  latter  year  there  were  about  20,000 
British  troops  in  India  fit  for  service ;  there  were  upwards  of 
300,000  native  soldiers,  and  the  latter  possessed  the  artillery, 
the  arsenals,  and  the  treasure-houses.  Nevertheless,  the  effort 
to  drive  the  British  raj  into  the  sea  failed.  To-day  there  are 
about  75,000  British  troops  in  India,  and  Europeans  man  the 
artillery  with  few  exceptions,  guard  the  arsenals,  and  hold  the 
treasure-houses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  native  troops  number 
only  just  over  160,000,  and  never  was  there  greater  reason  for 
placing  reliance  on  their  loyalty.  The  Eussian  bogey  has  gone. 
Whereas  not  many  years  ago  we  were  told  that  w^e  must  be 
prepared  to  defeat  a  Eussian  invasion  of  the  Indian  Empire,  now 
we  are  co-operating  with  Eussia  in  making  a  road  into  the 
Empire.  The  policy  may  be  good  or  bad,  but,  at  any  rate,  it 
has  for  the  moment  shipwrecked  the  ambitious  dreams  of  British 
military  officers  who  were  wont  to  volunteer  eagerly  for  service 
whenever  a  reference  to  the  perils  on  the  Indian  frontier 
appeared  in  the  newspapers. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  natural  that  British  Army  officers 
should  look  round  for  new  fields  of  employment.  Throughout 
the  Empire  they  were  accustomed  to  see  prospects  of  war — the 
Indian  Mutiny  was  followed  by  the  Abyssinian  expedition,  then 
came  the  Ashantee  war,  the  campaign  in  Afghanistan,  and  the 
Zulu  war.  In  1880  the  first  struggle  with  the  Boers  occurred 
in  the  Transvaal,  to  be  followed  by  a  series  of  w^ars  in  Egypt, 
a  succession  of  expeditions  in  India,  minor  operations  in  Somali¬ 
land  and  other  parts  of  the  African  continent,  and  then  came  the 
great  struggle  in  South  Africa.  What  has  the  young  Army 
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officer  of  to-day  to  look  forward  to  when  he  glances  down  the 
long  list  of  decorated  senior  officers  who  have  made  their  names 
and  reputations  in  the  successions  of  military  operations  which 
marked  every  decade  of  the  Victorian  era?  He  is  told  that  the 
Expeditionary  Force  is  intended  for  use  in  defence  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  the  British  Empire  only.  He  is  warned  that  the 
Government  is  under  no  obligation  to  lend  a  hand  in  any  military 
struggle  which  may  occur  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  He  looks 
over  the  map  of  the  British  Empire  in  order  to  see  where  there 
is  the  remotest  possibility  that  he  will  be  able  to  find  active 
employment,  with  subsequent  mention  in  despatches  and  all  the 
honour  and  glory  which  it  is  his  justifiable  ambition  to  obtain. 
Wherever  he  looks  the  prospect  is  peaceful.  He  sees  before  him 
a  long  vista  of  years  of  monotonous  training,  with  periodical  and 
more  or  less  meaningless  manoeuvres.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  British  soldier  desiring  a  larger  field  of  opportunity  should 
wish  for  such  a  deflection  of  British  policy  as  will  enable  him  to 
anticipate  taking  his  part  in  the  great  Armageddon  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  which  for  forty  years  has  been  a  continual  anticipation? 
He  wants  to  fight;  he  pleads  that,  if  he  is  to  be  efficient,  he 
must  have  some  opportunity  of  proving  his  efficiency.  He 
demands  a  target,  and  claims  that  without  a  target  the  esprit  de 
corps  of  the  British  Army  must  suffer.  Hence  the  ambition  of 
British  officers  for  an  alliance  with  France  which,  while  they 
may  claim  at  first  that  it  would  impose  upon  us  no  fresh  military 
burden,  would  inevitably  draw  us  eventually  within  the  orbit  of 
the  militarism  of  the  Continent,  and  thus  by  gradual  steps 
impose  upon  the  British  people  the  burden  of  conscription,  and 
give  the  Army  officer,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  an  Army  com¬ 
mensurate  with  his  desires  and  a  target  at  which  to  aim  not 
beneath  his  respect  for  his  own  capabilities. 

We  may  sympathise  with  the  fine  spirit  of  adventure  which 
leads  the  Army  officer  to  seek  a  wider  field  of  employment,  but 
can  we  ignore  the  influence  which  the  policy  would  have  on 
the  nation  as  a  whole?  We  are  asked,  in  fact,  to  throw  away 
the  unique  advantages  which  we  enjoy  as  an  island  people  in 
order  to  forge  a  chain  binding  us  to  the  Continent,  and  thus  to 
enter  upon  a  policy  which  is  inimical  to  our  highest  interests. 

What  is  the  position?  As  Lord  Roberts  himself  recently 
explained  in  a  carefully  written  statement  : — “Owing  to  our 
insular  position,  we  have  not  experienced  the  same  stimulus  in 
the  matter  of  home  defence  that  has  so  frequently  aroused  Con¬ 
tinental  States  to  a  sense  of  their  dangers  and  responsibilities. 
They  all,  at  some  time  or  other,  have  had  the  enemy  within 
their  gates.  They  have  seen  their  provinces  overrun,  their 
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fields  laid  low,  and  their  capitals  occupied ;  but  we,  so  far,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  have  escaped  these  terrors  and  these  humiliations, 
and  we  remain  aloof  and  complacent.”  This  is  our  beneficent 
record  for  eight  hundred  years.  It  has  been  our  policy  ‘‘to  see 
to  the  moat  ” ;  during  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  our  history 
we  have  placed  our  reliance  upon  sea  supremacy.  Our  Fleet  has 
denied  the  seas  to  an  enemy’s  transports,  and  by  the  power  of 
the  sea  we  have  built  up  an  Empire  embracing  one-quarter  of 
the  land  surface  of  the  globe,  which  can  be  defended  only  by 
sea  power.  We  are  now  asked  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
abandon  the  Mediterranean,  to  promise  military  assistance  to 
France  for  her  battles,  and  to  reduce  our  naval  power  upon 
which  everything  depends;  for  this  is  the  necessary  corollary, 
since  the  sum  which  we  can  devote  to  defence  is  limited. 

It  would  be  madness  to  listen  to  such  a  demand.  No  acces¬ 
sion  of  military  strength  can  compensate  for  naval  weakness. 
It  would  be  folly  to  shirk  the  necessity  of  building  and  manning 
whatever  ships  may  be  necessary  to  hold  our  position  in  the 
Mediterranean,  since  the  alternative  is  a  complete  reversal  of 
our  military  policy  and  the  placing  upon  our  necks  of  the  heavy 
yoke  of  conscription.  Four  months’  military  traning,  as  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  National  Service  League,  is  a  suggestion  of  folly. 
It  is  rejected  by  every  active  soldier  in  a  responsible  position. 
It  would  not  add  to  our  strength  as  a  European  or  as  an  Imperial 
Power.  It  would  be  merely  the  half-way  house  to  a  full  measure 
of  conscription.  Once  we  had  crossed  the  stream  and  adopted 
any  form  of  compulsion,  nothing  less  than  a  full  three  years 
with  the  colours  would  satisfy  the  ambitions  which  lie  at  the 
base  of  the  military  propaganda  which  is  now  so  widespread. 

But  the  conclusive  argument  against  any  development  of  our 
military  power  is  a  financial  one.  Where  are  the  advocates  of 
the  new  policy  to  get  their  money?  Any  scheme,  however 
modest,  would  eventually  cost  from  £8,000,000  to  £15,000,000 
annually.  It  is  proposed  that  the  State,  as  a  beginning,  shall 
demand  four  months’  service  from  the  wage-earning  classes. 
Are  these  same  classes  also  to  find  the  money  for  this  new 
experiment  which  cuts  across  the  story  of  our  national  develop¬ 
ment?  The  truth  is  that  all  the  various  schemes  for  military 
aggrandisement  are  as  hopeless  financially  as  they  are  dangerous. 
They  are  hopeless  on  economic  grounds,  because  the  country  will 
not  bear  the  financial  burden — indeed  cannot  bear  it,  and  they  are 
dangerous  on  national  grounds.  They  are  perilous,  because  once 
we  become  a  military  Power,  Continental  nations  would  compete 
with  us  more  keenly  than  ever  for  naval  power  in  order  to 
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prevent  us  from  securing  safe  transport  for  the  British  Army  to 
the  Continent.  The  naval  power  which  they  created  in  these 
circumstances,  as  a  means  of  self-preservation,  would  be  available 
in  an  emergency  as  an  instrument  for  destroying  the  British 
Empire.  Once  we  lost  command  of  the  sea  in  these  conditions, 
we  should  not  only  have  a  vast  conscript  army  locked  up  in  these 
islands  unable  to  take  its  place  on  any  Continental  battlefield, 
but  we  should  have  imprisoned  in  our  midst  the  small  profes¬ 
sional  force  which  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  India  and  the 
oversea  Dominions  if  the  unexpected  should  happen. 

We  are  not  doing  at  all  badly  in  military  defence.  Even 
though  the  Territorial  Army  numbers  at  present  only  250,000 
men,  it  is  50,000  men  larger  than  the  Volunteer  Force  which  the 
Unionist  Government  considered  ample  for  home  defensive 
service  as  recently  as  1905  (vide  Memorandum  on  the  Army 
Estimates,  1905-6),  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  Territorials  are 
much  more  efficient  than  the  Volunteers  ever  were,  and  are 
better  organised  and  equipped.  There  are  to-day  twice  as  many 
Territorials  as  there  were  Volunteers  during  one  of  the  most 
acute  periods  of  Anglo-French  antagonism,  when  only  twenty 
miles  of  water  separated  us  from  our  possible  enemy,  which  pos¬ 
sessed  a  fleet  hardly  inferior  to  our  own ;  and  in  1913  about 
10,000  more  recruits  were  accepted  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  Territorial  Army  is  at  present  about  60,000  men  short  of  an 
establishment  which  was  based  not  on  our  defensive  needs,  but 
on  the  numbers  which  could  be  secured  by  compulsion. 

Conscriptionists  may  be  reminded  that  the  position  of  the 
quarter  of  a  million  men  of  this  Force  is  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  decision  of  the  Government  with  reference  to  the  Eegular 
Army.  The  predominant  factors  of  the  home  defence  problem 
are  these  : — 

While  there  is  peace  we  have  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
round  numbers,  167,000  regular  troops,  137,000  Army 
Eeservists,  61,000  Special  Reservists,  and  250,000  Terri¬ 
torials,  or,  with  various  details,  a  total  of  700,000  men,  of 
which  one  moiety  consists  of  the  only  professional  long- 
service  army  in  the  world,  admittedly  superior  as  a  fighting 
machine  to  any  conscript  short-service  force.  These  are  the 
military  forces  available  if  the  British  Fleet,  supreme  in 
home  waters  as  it  has  been  in  no  previous  period  of  our 
history,  is  eluded  and  “a  bolt  from  the  blue”  is  launched 
during  a  time  of  peace. 

If  w’ar  occurs  requiring  military  effort  on  our  part,  only 
80,000  of  these  men  would  be  withdrawn  on  its  outbreak. 
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This  is  the  intention  of  the  Government.  Consequently 
there  will  remain  in  the  United  Kingdom  upwards  of 
300,000  regular  troops  and  Eeservists  and  250,000  Terri¬ 
torials,  who  will  be  immediately  mobilised  and  put  under 
a  regime  of  intensive  training.  In  the  meantime,  the  whole 
Empire  would  also  mobilise  its  forces.  The  significance  of 
this  statement  may  be  appreciated  when  it  is  recalled  that, 
according  to  official  figures,  the  armed  forces  of  the  Empire 
now  stand  at  1,337,857,  with  156,040  horses. 

These,  on  the  one  hand,  are  the  actual  military  conditions  with 
which  we  have  to  deal ;  they  are  being  misrepresented  daily 
throughout  the  country  in  order  to  frighten  the  British  people 
into  conscription.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  school  of 
military  alarmists  claim  that  in  the  most  favourable  circum¬ 
stances  70,000  foreign  troops  might  be  landed  on  our  shores. 
The  Sea  Lords  under  every  administration.  Unionist  as  well  as 
Liberal,  have  declared  that  an  assembly  of  transports  such  as  a 
force  of  this  size  would  require  could  not  reach  our  shores. 
But  if  the  Admiralty  be  wrong,  if  it  does  not  know  the  things  of 
the  sea  and  the  amateur  soldiers  do,  then  these  70,000  men  of 
a  foreign  army  would  be  confronted  under  peace  conditions  with 
British  soldiers — Regulars  and  Territorials — in  the  proportion  of 
about  ten  to  one,  and  in  the  early  days  of  war  the  proportion 
would  be  only  slightly  smaller. 

The  whole  campaign  against  British  liberty  rests  on  a  con¬ 
cealment  of  the  real  facts,  and  it  is  time  that  the  members  of 
the  Government  stated  explicitly  and  honestly  the  truth.  The 
opportunity  which  the  early  reassembly  of  Parliament  will  offer 
might  with  advantage  be  utilised  for  putting  a  series  of  questions 
to  the  Prime  Minister  which  would  serve  to  clear  the  air.  Par¬ 
ticulars  of  our  resources  and  liabilities  could  not  be  given  without 
the  full  concurrence  of  the  Army  Council  and  the  Admiralty ; 
they  would  bear  the  stamp  of  authenticity,  and  they  would 
expose  the  hollow  sham  of  the  conspiracy  to  frighten  the  British 
people  into  conscription  by  easy  stages.  Very  few  military 
alarmists  have  the  courage  to  recommend  conscription.  The 
word  has  an  ugly  sound  in  British  ears.  The  fashion  is  to  talk 
of  compulsory  military  training — an  apparently  innocuous  reform. 
A  very  thin  wedge  can  often  be  used  in  forcing  open  a  closed 
door,  and  this  is  the  policy  of  all  conscriptionists. 

What  is  wanted  is  the  truth ;  then  the  whole  campaign  for 
conscription  will  be  at  an  end.  If  once  public  opinion  can  be 
brought  to  realise  the  fundamental  factors  in  the  situation,  the 
fight  will  be  over.  Mr.  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey,  himself  an  advocate 
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of  compulsory  military  training,  has  expressed  himself  in  these 
words  : — 

“  The  Empire  has  been  well  compared  to  a  necklace  of  pearls.  But 
remember  this;  though  each  pearl  is  beautiful  in  itself,  it  is  the  string  that 
makes  them  a  necklace.  That  string  is  sea  power — is  the  Navy.  Two 
hundred  years  ago  one  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  of  Englishmen,  used  these 
words  of  the  Englishman’s  duty  towards  the  sea  :  ‘  It  may  be  said  now  to 
England  :  “  Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  busy  about  many  things,  but  one  thing 
is  necessary.  To  the  question.  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  in  this  world? 
there  is  no  other  answer  but  this  :  Look  to  your  Moats.  The  first  article 
of  an  Englishman’s  Political  Creed  must  be,  That  he  belie veth  in  the  Sea, 
&c. ;  without  that  there  needeth  no  General  Council  to  pronounce  him 
incapable  of  Salvation  here.”  ’ 

“That  was  nobly  said;  it  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  then.  But  when  we 
say  we  must  look  to  our  Moats  we  must  not  forget  that  in  reality  what  we 
look  to  is  not  the  Moat,  but  the  things  that  float  on  the  Moat.  As  Cromwell 
told  his  Parliament,  we  must  not  think  we  are  secure  because  we  have 
‘  a  good  ditch  ’  between  us  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are  only  secure 
if  we  command  the  ditch.  Without  the  command  of  the  sea  an  island  is 
the  most  vulnerable  place  on  God’s  earth.  There  is  no  example  in  history 
of  an  invasion  being  repelled  on  the  shore.  If  you  have  lost  command, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  of  the  sea,  you  may  beat  your  enemy  when  he 
is  landed,  but  you  will  never  prevent  his  landing.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
landing  an  armed  force  when  there  are  no  opposing  ships  is  the  military 
exploit  that  always  succeeds.  Therefore,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  look 
to  your  ships.”  i 

In  the  effort  to  “  look  to  our  moats  ”  we  are  spending 
^50, 000 ,000  on  naval  defence,  and  the  Fleet  is  inadequate, 
admittedly  inadequate  according  to  the  views  repeatedly 
expressed  by  the  Admiralty ;  we  are  spending  another  sum  of 
nearly  jB30,000,000  upon  the  Army.  When  we  have  made 
secure  our  command  of  the  sea  in  face  of  the  present  world¬ 
wide  competition,  our  naval  expenditure  will  be  even  higher 
than  it  is  to-day.  Therefore  the  questions  which  may  be  put  at 
this  juncture  to  all  schools  of  conscriptionists,  and  particularly 
to  those  in  the  Unionist  camp  who  have  high  hoi^es  of  tbeir 
party’s  early  return  to  power,  are  these  : — 

You  must  have  a  supreme  Fleet,  which  you  rightly  claim 
the  country  does  not  yet  possess ;  you  must  have  a  regular 
long-service  professional  Army  as  the  counterpart  of  the 
Army  in  India  and  for  Imperial  use ;  when  you  have  paid 
for  these  two  services,  essential  for  the  security  of  the 
Empire  at  large  and  its  prestige  and  credit,  how  do  you 
propose  to  raise  the  money  for  your  conscript  army  or  your 
compulsory  service  force — call  it  what  you  will — for  a  con¬ 
script  army  on  a  three  years’  basis  it  will  become,  even  if  at 

(1)  T  he  English  Race,  September,  1913. 
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first  you  limit  the  training  to  four  months,  a  suggestion 
which  every  responsible  soldier  laughs  to  scorn?  And  when 
these  financial  problems  have  been  solved,  of  what  use  will 
these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  be — some  of  them 
what  General  Bethune  would  call  “butter”  and  some 
“  margarine  ” — if  the  nation  cannot  hold  command  of  the 
sea,  which  you  and  every  conscriptionist  declares  is  in  peril, 
though  we  are  now  devoting  ^50, 000, 000  to  the  Navy? 

What  answer  can  be  made  to  these  questions?  None  is  ever 
forthcoming.  The  campaign  of  delusion  is  carried  forward  in 
towns  and  villages  throughout  the  country  in  the  hope  that  the 
misrepresentations  upon  which  the  whole  imposture  is  based  will 
never  become  known. 

The  first  duty  of  the  nation  at  this  juncture  when  our  sea  power 
is  challenged,  not  from  one  quarter  but  from  many,  is  summed 
up  in  the  words,  “First,  last,  and  all  the  time,  look  to  your 
ships.”  Mr.  Balfour  has  reminded  the  nation  time  and  again, 
in  phrases  which  have  sometimes  differed  in  form  but  which 
have  always  had  the  same  moral,  that  our  existence  depends 
upon  the  Fleet  and  not  upon  the  Army.  He  has  declared  ; — 

“  If  yon  drilled  every  man  in  this  country  to  the  picture  of  perfection 
now  possessed  by  the  German  Army,  or  by  any  other  great  foreign  military 
force,  if  every  young  man  of  twenty  was  trained  to  arms,  what  would  it 
avail  you  if  the  sea  was  not  free  and  open  to  bring  to  these  shores  raw 
material  and  the  food  upon  which  we  depend? 

“Your  training  w'ould  be  useless,  your  valour  would  be  thrown  away. 
Your  patriotism  would  waste  itself  in  empty  effort.  You  would  be  beaten 
without  firing  a  shot,  you  would  be  enslaved  without  striking  a  blow,  and 
the  result  is  absolutely  assured  unless  we  have  the  patriotism  and  the  energy 
to  see  that  the  fleets  of  this  country  are  not  merely  adequate  to  fight  a 
battle,  blit  adequate  to  preserve  the  great  trade  routes  which  are  the  very 
arteries  and  veins  through  which  our  life-blood  flows." 

Our  sea  power  is  not  assured.  The  Mediterranean  needs 
ships ;  the  Pacific  needs  ships ;  the  outer  seas  need  ships.  We 
have  to  face  the  necessity  of  defending  “the  great  trade  routes 
which  are  the  very  arteries  and  veins  through  which  our  life¬ 
blood  flows,”  and  the  urgent  problem  is  not  military,  but  naval. 

Islander. 


GOETHE  IN  EOME.i 


In  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Umberto  Primo,  once  the  Villa 
Borghese,  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo — the  Gate  of  the  Poplar 
Tree — northern  entrance  to  Borne,  on  a  grassy  angle  formed  by 
two  converging  avenues  rises  an  imposing  complex  of  statuary  in 
white  marble,  the  “Goethe  Denkmal,”  a  work  of  the  artist 
Eberlein,  presented  to  the  City  of  Borne  by  the  German  Emperor 
some  nine  years  ago.  In  the  centre,  high  upon  a  foliated  pedestal, 
stands  the  colossal  figure  of  the  German  poet,  as  he  looked  often 
enough,  you  may  be  sure,  during  his  sojourn  in  the  Eternal  City, 
with  head  erect  and  form  elate,  fronting  the  heavens — a  noble 
presentment,  an  all  but  speaking  likeness !  Below  and  around 
the  pedestal  are  three  groups,  each  comprising  two  figures,  illus¬ 
trative  of  Goethe’s  creations.  In  front,  at  the  right-hand  corner, 
Iphigeneia  and  her  brother  Orestes ;  on  the  left,  Mignon  and  the 
old  Harper  ;  to  the  rear,  behind  the  pedestal,  Faust  and  Mephisto- 
pheles.  I  will  not  occupy  time  now  in  discussing  these  groups 
and  their  title  to  preference,  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the 
absence  of  Tasso  and  Leonora  from  this  monument  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  Goethe  in  Italy  was  occupied  on  the  poetic  drama, 
of  which  the  great  Italian  poet  is  the  eponymous  hero.  A 
moment’s  reflection  enables  us  to  divine  the  reason  of  this  omis¬ 
sion.  The  Italian  poet,  an  historical  person,  was  hardly  to  be 
made  a  pendant  to  the  genius  of  the  German,  even  if  Goethe’s 
Tasso  is  almost  as  irnaginary  a  creature  as  his  Mignon  or  his 
Mephistopheles.  Altogether,  the  monument  is  worthy  of  the 
subject,  the  artist,  the  donor,  and  the  site.  The  park  of  the 
Villa  Borghese  was  a  favourite  haunt  of  Goethe  in  Borne.  There 
he  thought  out  the  plans  of  works  on  which  he  was  engaged,  or 
meditated  on  the  lessons  he  was  imbibing  day  by  day,  or  mused 
on  all  he  would  have  to  say  to  the  friends  in  Weimar,  and  they 
to  him  (if  ever  they  met  again).  The  park-gate  was  but  a  few 
steps  from  his  lodging  in  the  Corso.  Pass  in  through  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  take  the  middle  one  of  the  three  streets,  diverging 
south  from  the  Piazza,  and  a  hundred  yards  down  you  will 
come  to  a  house  on  the  left,  opposite  the  Palazzo  Eondanini,  not 
remarkable  in  itself  or  distinguishable  from  its  fellows  except 
for  the  marble  tablet  on  its  front  bearing  this  inscription  : — In 
questa  casa  immaginb  e  scrisse  cose  immortale  Volfango  Goethe. 
IJ  Commune  di  Roma  a  memoria  del  grande  ospite  pose,  1872. 

Here,  then,  is  the  very  house  wherein  Goethe  dwelt  and 

(1)  An  address  delivered  to  the  German  Literary  Society  of  Liverpool  on 
Friday,  October  24th,  1913. 
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wrought  for  upwards  of  twelve  months,  conceiving  and  inditing, 
in  one  word  creating,  “things  more  real  than  living  man. 
Nurslings  of  Immortality.”  But  if  you  should  attempt  to  pene¬ 
trate  within,  to  the  very  apartment  and  chamber  of  the  poet, 
you  will,  perhaps,  be  repulsed  by  the  modern  Hausvater  as  un¬ 
ceremoniously  as  was  I,  one  sunny  morning,  the  last  of  March, 
this  very  year,  when  I  laid  siege  to  the  place.  "E  chiuso ! 
Tutto  e  cangiato!  Non  vi  mostra!  Impossibile !  ” 

Goethe’s  fifteen  months  in  Eome  are  only  a  chapter — or  perhaps 
I  should  say  two  chapters — in  his  Italienische  Reise,  but  they 
comprised  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  whole  time  spent  by  him 
in  Italy,  and  their  significance  is  more  than  proportionate  to  their 
duration.  I  do  not  underrate  the  influence  of  Naples  and  oi 
Sicily  on  Goethe’s  mind,  nor  do  I  forget  the  previous  experi¬ 
ences  from  Verona  to  Venice  inclusive.  But  both  the  North 
Italian  prelude  and  the  South  Italian  interlude,  though  more 
important  than  the  Florentine  finale,  are  merely  ancillary  to 
the  residence  in  Eome,  which  is  at  once  the  core  and  the  climax 
of  Goethe’s  visit  to  Italy.  I  have  thus  felt  myself  justified  in 
envisaging  his  whole  residence  in  Eome  as  a  subject  in  itself, 
not  merely  by  the  relatively  large  space  which  it  occupies  in 
his  records  of  the  Italian  tour,  but  also  on  account  of  the  intrinsic 
richness  of  the  materials  and  the  supreme  significance  which 
Eome  and  all  that  it  contained  had  for  Goethe.  It  is  not  a  mere 
lecturer’s  trick  to  set  the  Eoman  sections  in  such  high  relief ;  it 
presents  them  in  their  true  proportions  and  just  perspective. 

Goethe  was  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  "nel  mezzo  del  eamin  di 
nostra  vita,”  when  he  started  for  Italy  in  September,  1786,  and 
he  went  to  Italy  well  prepared  to  profit  thereby.  The  Italian 
journey  was  the  realisation  of  his  boyhood’s  dream,  his  youth’s 
ambition,  his  manhood’s  need.  This  Italian  passion  was  the  one 
interest  which  he  had  inherited  and  held  in  common  with  his 
grim  old  father,  the  Eeichsrat.  To  that  dry  and  disappointed 
man  of  law  Italy  was  the  alpha  and  omega  of  culture.  The 
memory  of  his  own  early  visit  to  Italy  was  the  one  romance  in 
his  otherwise  jejune  existence.  He  destined  his  surviving  son. 
Wolfgang,  for  the  prosaic  profession  of  the  law,  but  he  desired 
nevertheless  to  endow  him  with  an  authentic  vision  of  a  land  of 
sunlight  and  beauty,  of  poetry  and  art,  the  remembrance  of 
which  was  his  own  best  treasure.  The  boy  Goethe  was  brought 
up  in  the  Frankfurt  home — a  fairly  opulent  or  at  least  comfort¬ 
able  home — amid  memorials  and  pictures  of  his  father’s  tour  in 
Italy.  There  is  a  touch  of  piety  in  the  fact  that  Goethe’s  tardy 
visit  to  Italy  so  completely  realised  his  father’s  intentions  for 
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him ;  there  is  a  touch  of  pathos  in  reflecting  with  what  pride 
and  satisfaction  the  old  man,  whose  life  had  been  triste  and 
unproductive,  would  have  followed  his  son’s  progress  in  Italy,  had 
he  lived  to  hear  its  report  or  to  peruse  its  records.  But  Goethe 
took  his  own  time  for  his  view  of  the  Promised  Land.  Half- 
consciously,  half-unconsciously,  in  obedience,  he  might  have  said, 
to  the  daimon  within — subject,  we  might  say  in  Shakespearean 
phrase  to  the  destiny  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  as 
we  will — Goethe  waited  and  waited  to  descend  on  Italy  until  he 
was  ripe  and  ready  to  profit  fully  by  that  adventure — nay,  till 
Rome  had  become  for  him  an  imperious  necessity.  Twice  at 
least  he  had  been  on  the  verge  of  a  premature  introduction  to 
Italy — first,  in  the  summer  of  1775,  when  he  fled  from  Lili 
Schoenemann  to  Switzerland,  and  turned  back  on  the  St.  Gott- 
hardt,  feeling  that  his  hour  was  not  yet  come ;  again  in  the 
November  of  the  same  year,  when,  in  despair  of  the  promised 
invitation  to  Weimar,  and  stung  by  his  old  father’s  cynical 
warning  to  put  no  trust  in  princes,  he  had  reached  Heidelberg 
en  route  for  Italy,  only  to  be  recalled  by  express  messenger  from 
the  penitent  von  Knebel,  who  alone  was  to  blame  for  the  non- 
appearance  of  the  Weimar  conveyance.  We  might  suspect  a 
third  occasion  for  a  Goethean  Enthehrung — or,  at  least,  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  present  to  future  advantage — in  his  return  with  the 
Duke  from  the  St.  Gotthardt  to  Weimar  in  1779-80.  Weimar, 
indeed,  barred  the  way  to  Rome  for  a  decade  and  a  year.  It  is 
Goethe  all  over,  it  is  the  essential  Goethe,  that  once  in  Weimar 
he  w’as  resolved  to  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  that  novel  situation 
and  experience  before  passing  further.  If  he  was  destined  to 
live  and  to  see  good  days,  he  could  afford  to  wait,  even  for  Italy. 
Indeed,  w^hat  had  the  young  Goethe,  what  had  the  author  of 
Gotz,  what  had  Wertherism,  to  do  with  Italy?  Yet,  all  the 
same,  a  prevision  of  the  antique,  in  its  reserve,  its  dignity,  its 
beauty,  even  if  but  adumbrated  in  a  collection  of  plaster-casts, 
visited  at  Mannheim  on  his  way  from  Strassburg  to  Frankfurt 
in  1771,  had  given  the  young  Weltkind  pause  in  his  wild  Genie- 
career,  surprising  him  with  a  presentiment  of  a  still  unrealised 
world  of  law  and  order,  of  restraint  and  self-control,  which 
should  provide  a  liberty  and  a  largesse  unattainable  to  mere 
creatures  of  passion.  That  presentiment  he  carried  in  his  soul 
four  years  later  to  Weimar,  and  it  never  again  forsook  him.  But  it 
took  upwards  of  ten  years  to  come  to  full  fruition.  Weimar  had 
its  own  function  to  discharge  in  the  making  of  Goethe.  That 
first  decade  in  Weimar,  spent  in  the  service  of  the  Duke,  his  best 
friend,  and  in  the  worship  of  his  blameless  mistress,  Charlotte 
von  Stein,  made  of  Goethe  a  careful  administrator,  a  capable 
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statesman,  an  accomplished  courtier,  a  great  noble,  a  man  of 
the  world;  but  in  doing  all  that,  Weimar  also  came  more  and 
more  to  compromise  his  genius,  to  threaten  his  inner  life,  to 
stunt  his  poetic  productivity,  to  mortgage  to  the  routine  of  a 
small  though  cultivated  society  qualities  fitted  to  enrich  the 
nation  and  to  delight  mankind.  After  ten  years  of  growing 
bondage  in  Weimar,  Goethe  was  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  both  the 
world  and  his  own  soul.  The  situation  was  becoming  intoler¬ 
able ;  a  rupture  with  his  surroundings  was  inevitable;  a  retreat, 
in  which  to  recover  and  to  come  to  himself,  the  supreme  neces¬ 
sity.  He  was  no  longer  sure  of  his  vocation.  He  needed  an 
utter  change,  at  least  for  a  time.  What  the  desert  had  been  to 
the  saints,  Italy  and,  above  all,  Rome  was  to  be  to  this  soul  of  a 
poet,  this  embryo-sage. 

The  friendship  between  Goethe  and  Karl  August,  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  shown  by  the  ])uke  for  his  servant,  who  had  been  in  some 
sort  a  pedagogue  and  director  of  the  ducal  conscience,  and  even 
of  the  ducal  household,  is  an  equal  honour  to  both  men.  This 
responsibility  had  early  sobered  Goethe,  who  was  some  six  or 
seven  years  the  Duke’s  senior,  but  never  seriously  shadowed  or 
embittered  their  relations.  The  Duke,  and  the  Duke  almost 
alone,  was  privy  to  Goethe’s  plan  and  destination,  and  treated 
him  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  Italian  episode  with 
the  utmost  confidence  and  generosity.  Goethe’s  journey  south¬ 
wards  resembled  a  surreptitious  flight.  Weimar  was  not  even  his 
point  of  departure.  He  broke  from  Karlsbad  while  ostensibly 
undergoing  a  cure.  He  posted  by  Prague  and  Munich  over  the 
Brenner.  He  paused,  indeed,  at  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua, 
Venice,  but  passed  Florence  with  barely  a  glance.  The  nearer 
he  drew  to  Rome,  the  greater  his  impatience  to  be  there.  He 
entered  the  city  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo  on  October  29th,  1786. 

The  two  periods  of  Goethe’s  sojourn  in  Rome  have  each  its 
own  character.  The  first  and  shorter  period  of  four  months — 
November,  ’86,  to  February,  ’87 — was  occupied  chiefly  by  sight¬ 
seeing,  acquainting  himself  with  the  way  about,  learning  the  look 
of  the  streets,  churches,  palaces,  antiquities,  collections.  It  was 
a  period  of  incessant  movement  and  constant  acquisition.  At  the 
end  of  a  week  he  could  say  that  he  was  getting  a  fair  idea  of  the 
town  in  general  :  Nach  und  nach  tritt  in  meiner  Seele  der 
allgemeine  Begriff  dieser  Stadt  hervor.  Three  months  later  he  was 
analysing  “honest”  Volkmann’s  Second  Part — Volkmann  was 
the  Baedeker  of  the  period — in  order  to  note  what  he  had  still  to 
see  in  Rome  before  leaving  for  Naples  :  Um  auszuziehen  was  ich 
noch  nicht  gesehen  hahe.  Ehe  ich  nach  Neapel  reise  muss  die 
Ernte  wenigstens  niedergemdht  sein.  Sie  in  Garhen  zu  hinden, 
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werden  auch  schon  gute  Tage  kommen.  The  matter-of-fact 
Volkmann  was  very  much  to  Goethe’s  liking.  Archenholtz’s 
Italien,  a  more  ambitious  guide,  rather  disgusted  him.  Archen¬ 
holtz’s  descriptions,  read  on  the  spot  in  presence  of  the  objects, 
“shrivelled  and  lost  shape  and  colour,  like  a  heap  of  papers 
thrown  on  the  fire.”  Freilich  hat  er  die  Sachen  gesehen.  Aber 
um  eine  grossthuige  verachtende  Manier  geltend  zu  machen 
hesitzt  er  viel  zu  wenig  Kentnisse,  und  stolpert  lohend  und 
tadelnd.  Goethe  went  about  this  sight-seeing  in  deadly  earnest, 
with  a  marvellously  happy,  humble  spirit,  and  with  a  full  con¬ 
sciousness  of  what  he  was  after.  Meine  Uehung  alle  Dinge  wie 
sie  sind  zu  sehen  und  abzulesen,  meine  Treue  das  Auge  Licht 
sein  zu  lassen,  meine  vdllige  Entdusserung  von  oiler  Prdtention, 
kommen  mir  einmal  wieder  recht  zu  statten,  und  machen  mich 
im  sullen  hochst  glucklich  .  .  .  das  Auge  Licht  sein  zu  lassen! 
Vision — to  see  things,  beautiful,  remarkable,  significant,  objec¬ 
tively,  as  they  are  in  themselves  and  as  parts  of  a  whole — 
every  day  fresh  objects,  and  every  day  a  fresh  ensemble,  wherein 
each  particular  fell  into  its  proper  place — that  was  the  task  which 
Goethe  set  himself  in  Rome.  After  the  slow  starvation  of  the 
Weimar  years  he  was  anhungered  for  knowledge,  he  was  athirst 
for  beauty,  he  was  longing  for  light ;  after  the  burden  of  official 
routine  and  the  distractions  of  a  trivial  society  he  had  an  immense 
craving  for  leisure,  wherein  to  pursue  his  studies  of  Nature  and 
of  art,  and  his  practice  of  poetry.  And  even  the  first  four  months 
in  Rome  were  anything  but  a  passive  round  of  bare  sight-seeing. 
He  was  hard  at  work,  not  merely  acquiring,  but  assimilating, 
arranging,  judging,  growing  all  the  while.  On  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  Naples  he  could  say  that  he  had  not  wasted  a  single 
moment  of  his  time  in  Rome  :  Von  den  vier  Monaten  in  Rom 
zugebracht  habe  ich  keinen  Augenblick  verloren.  This  was  said 
chiefly  in  view  of  the  immense  mass  of  new  impressions  wffiich 
the  four  months  had  brought  him,  of  the  huge  harvest  which  lay 
about  his  field  ready  to  be  swathed  and  garnered.  He  left  for 
Naples  and  Sicily  with  the  fixed  intention  of  returning  to  Rome 
and  renewing  his  Roman  life  more  earnestly,  if  possible,  than 
before.  Morgen  gehen  icir  nach  Neapel.  Ich  freue  mich  auf  das 
Neue,  das  unaussprechlich  schon  sein  soil,  und  hoffe  in  jener 
paradiesischen  Natur  wieder  neue  Freiheit  und  Lust  zu  gewinnen, 
hier  im  ernsten  Rom  wieder  an  das  Studium  der  Kunst  zu  gehen. 
And  so,  in  fact,  when  he  returned  to  Rome  after  an  absence  of 
just  fifteen  weeks  (February  22nd  to  June  6th),  and  settled 
down  to  a  second  Roman  residence,  which  was  to  last  over  ten 
months,  Goethe  was  no  longer  chiefly  a  sightseer  in  search  of 
novelties,  nor  was  he  merely  a  student  of  art  and  antiquity,  but 
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he  set  himself  to  attain  excellence  as  an  artist.  He  aimed  no 
longer  merely  at  the  seeing  eye  and  the  appreciative  mind ;  he 
put  his  full  artistic  endowment  to  the  test,  and  sought  to  acquire 
the  adept  hand,  the  constructive  power,  of  the  painter  and  even 
of  the  sculptor.  He  practised  and  studied  landscape  drawing, 
perspective,  the  human  figure,  and  colour ;  he  was  busy  modelling 
a  human  foot  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  quit  Rome  for  ever. 
His  chief  and  most  intimate  associates  in  Rome  were  artists,  and 
in  every  way  during  this  period  Goethe  sought  to  prove  his  own 
vocation  as  plastic  artist.  .  .  .  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the 
degree  of  success  which  crowned  his  efforts.  One  friend  of  mine 
— whose  name,  if  I  betrayed  it,  would  command  respect  in  this 
or  any  academic  assembly — holds  that  Goethe  was  a  great  artist 
lost ;  that  he  had  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him ;  that  such 
drawings  of  his  as  have  come  down  to  us — for  example,  those 
reproduced  in  the  magnificent  edition  of  the  Italienische  Reise, 
published  by  the  Insel-Verlag — are  ahead  of  everything  in  their 
day,  and  anticipate  the  latest  developments  of  modern  art,  at 
least  in  their  owm  kind.  I  hardly  feel  qualified  to  form  an  in¬ 
dependent  judgment  on  this  question,  but  I  should  be  inclined  to 
acquiesce  in  Goethe’s  owm  judgment,  endorsed  by  his  friends  on 
the  spot.  .  .  .  His  conviction  was  that,  given  time,  a  few  years, 
he  could  make  considerable  progress  {sehr  weit  konimen),  but 
just  how  far  he  will  not  say ;  by  and  by  he  concludes  that  he  is 
too  old  at  forty  ever  to  be  more  than  a  botcher  at  painting  ;  Ich  bin 
schon  zu  alt  lun  von  jetzt  an  mehr  zu  thun  als  zu  pfuschen ;  and 
again,  Zur  hildenden  Kunst  bin  ich  zu  alt;  ob  ich  also  ein  bischen 
mclir  Oder  weniger  pfusche  ist  eins.  One  may  accept  this  verdict 
with  a  qualification  that  it  was  not  merely  a  question  of  “Anno 
Domini.”  “Raphael  wrote  a  century  of  sonnets  ”  ;  but  he  might 
have  written  a  milliard  without  being  a  great  poet.  Goethe 
wmuld  hardly  have  been  a  great  artist — as  great  an  artist,  say, 
as  he  w’as  poet — even  had  he  gone  to  Rome  instead  of  to  Weimar 
in  1775,  and  started  painting  eleven  or  twelve  years  sooner. 
But  we  need  not  conclude  that  his  ardent  efforts  in  1787  and 
1788  w'ere  wmsted  or  of  no  avail.  On  the  lowest  estimate  they 
helped  to  bring  him  to  himself  and  his  true  bearings,  to  drive 
him  back  on  poetry  as  his  best  means  of  self-expression.  Of  a 
truth  he  felt  all  along  that  poetry  was  his  supreme  vocation,  and 
his  Roman  experience  made  it  only  clearer  to  him  :  Tdglich  wird 
mir's  deutlicher  dass  ich  eigentlich  zur  Dichthunst  geborcn  bin. 
.  .  .  Von  meinem  Idngern  Aufenthalt  in  Rom  werde  ich  den 
Vortheil  haben  dass  ich  auf  das  Ausiiben  der  bildenden  Kunst 
Verzicht  thue.  That,  then,  was  something  to  the  good  out  of  his 
efforts  to  become  an  artist.  And,  further,  his  resolute  study  and 
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practice  in  drawing  and  in  modelling  qualified  and  entitled  him  to 
form  and  to  express  opinions  on  art  to  a  degree  in  which  very  few 
poets  or  critics  have  ever  been  qualified.  There  is  a  profound 
truth  in  the  taunt  that  the  best  critics  are  those  who  have  failed 
as  artists.  Goethe  formulates  this  maxim  for  us  in  less  captious 
terms  :  Man  fiihlt  zuletzt  dass  man  nichts  richtig  heurtheilt  als 
was  man  selbst  hervorhringen  kann.  No  one  can  understand  or 
expound  results  if  ignorant  of  the  process  by  which  they  are 
produced,  and  a  genuine  knowledge  of  art-processes  is  acquired 
only  by  art-practice.  Again,  Goethe’s  laborious  practice  of  art, 
especially  during  his  second  residence  in  Rome,  was  of  inestim¬ 
able  value  for  his  general  culture,  his  appreciation  of  beauty, 
whether  in  Nature  or  in  man  and  in  man’s  works.  He  was  all 
the  better  poet  for  being  so  diligent,  and  within  certain  limits  so 
successful,  a  draughtsman;  nay,  his  art-studies  redounded  to 
the  benefit  of  his  scientific  achievements.  Goethe  was  no  mean 
anatomist,  botanist,  geologist,  and  he  was  busy  with  all  those 
subjects  in  Italy,  and  even  in  Rome.  He  was,  as  everyone 
knows,  a  Darwinian  before  Darwin ;  and  his  scientific  conception 
of  Nature  seems  to  have  reacted  on  his  theory  of  art,  as,  for 
example,  in  that  remarkable  doctrine  which  we  find  formulated 
in  the  Italienische  Reise  :  that  art  is  not  invention  but  develop¬ 
ment,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  work  of  art  is  not  made,  but 
grows.  There  is  another  point  in  which  Goethe’s  art  studies 
contributed  to  his  amazing  all-round  competence.  History  is  not 
generally  accounted  Goethe’s  strong  point;  indeed,  to  hear  some 
folks  talk,  you  might  conclude  that  he  was  wanting  in  historical 
sense.  But,  in  Rome  at  any  rate,  he  realised  not  merely  the 
fpsthetic,  but  also  the  historical  perspective,  and  he  realised  it  first 
through  Art,  then  through  antiquities,  then  more  generally  in 
relation  to  action  and  events.  Durch  Winckelmann  sind  wir 
dringend  aufgeregt  die  Epochen  zu  sondern:  this  discrimination 
in  the  history  of  art  leads  to  a  perception  of  historical  development 
as  a  whole ;  indeed,  looking  back  to  his  Roman  days,  the  mature 
Goethe  concluded  that  the  supreme  function  of  art  is,  so  to 
speak,  monumental — that  is,  historical  :  to  enable  us  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  times  and  the  men  which  produced  such  and  such 
works  :  Ueherhaupt  aher  ist  dies  die  entschiedenste  Wirkung  alter 
Kunstwerke  dass  sie  uns  in  den  Zustand  der  Zeit  und  der 
Individuen  versetzen  die  sie  Jiervorhracht.en.  Such  a  principle 
as  this  makes  the  ordinary  standpoint  of  the  half-baked  observer, 
who  “likes”  one  picture  or  statue  and  “dislikes”  another — 
Heaven  only  knows  why — impossibly  trivial.  The  result  of  such 
likes  and  dislikes  is  ein  grdssliches  Gemisch  von  Lob  und  Tadel 
von  Bejahen  und  Verneinen  wodurch  jeder  eigenthumliche 
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Werth  der  fraglichen  Gegenstdnde  ganz  eigentlich  aufgehohen 
wird.  But  Goethe’s  view  elevates  the  historical  interest  to 
supreme  importance ;  it  anticipates  that  profound  aphorism  of 
Schiller’s — so  astoundingly  inspired  for  a  pupil  of  Immanuel 
Kant’s — die  W eltgeschichte  ist  das  Weltgericht:  History  is 
the  last  judgment.  Rome  made  history — not  merely  the  history 
of  art,  but  all  history — alive  for  Goethe  as  never  before. 
Besonders  liest  sich  Gescliichte  von  hier  aus  ganz  anders  als  an 
jedem  Ort  der  W elt.  In  Rome  the  historian  may  best  come  to 
feel  himself,  in  Goethe’s  magnificent  phrase,  ein  Mitgenosse 
der  grossen  Rathschliisse  des  Schicksals . 

There  are  two  metaphorical  expressions  which  Goethe  con¬ 
stantly  employs  to  describe  the  effects  of  his  residence  in  Rome. 
He  experienced  a  new  birth,  a  Wiedergeburt — he  was  born 
again;  and  Rome  was  in  itself  a  liberal  education,  Rome  was  to 
him  a  school,  a  “high  school’’ — he  borrowed  the  term  from 
Winckelmann — a  sort  of  university  without  lectures  (a  sort  of 
university  which  I  am  sure  we  should  all  highly  appreciate).  If 
time  allowed,  I  should  dearly  like  to  illustrate  his  use  of  these 
metaphors,  to  follow  up  their  applications  and  implications,  and 
to  traverse  some  of  the  inferences  which  critics  have  based  on 
them ;  in  particular  I  should  defend  the  identity  of  the  essential 
Goethe  under  whatever  metaphors  and  metamorphoses  he  may 
present  himself.  But  I  pass  all  that  on  this  occasion  in  order  to 
emphasise  a  more  empirical  point.  In  Goethe’s  Roman  sojourn 
I  am  not  a  little  impressed  by  the  amount  of  hard  work  that  he 
managed  to  get  through  in  continuous  and  systematic  sight¬ 
seeing,  diligent  study  and  the  practice  of  art,  endless  discussions, 
visits  to  the  theatres,  reading  of  books  and  journals,  the  regular 
writing  up  of  his  Diary,  the  conduct  of  a  large  and  constant  corre¬ 
spondence,  and  so  forth.  What  surprises  me  most  of  all  is  that, 
in  addition  to  this  multifarious  and  absorbing  labour,  he  found 
not  merely  time  but  zest  to  pursue  the  retractation  of  his  own 
works  for  the  press.  Throughout  his  Italian  tour  he  was  engaged 
in  revising  old  and  producing  new  pieces  for  an  edition  of  his 
works  in  eight  volumes  in  course  of  publication  by  Goschen. 
Iphigeneia  was  transmuted  into  verse ;  Egmont,  begun  twelve 
years  before,  was  completed ;  at  least  one  scene  was  added  to 
Faust,  a  scene  written  in  the  Borghese  gardens ;  Tasso  he  bore 
about  with  him — Faust  and  Tasso  were  indeed  two  huge  boulders 
which,  ^s  he  said,  cost  him  the  toil  of  Sisyphus  to  keep  moving; 
Wilhelm  Meister  was  much  on  his  mind,  to  say  nothing  of  lesser 
works  revised  and  corrected.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
even  in  Rome  he  was  to  some  extent  taken  up  with  his  studies  in 
natural  history — storende  Naturhetrachtungen !  Well  might  he. 
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some  forty  years  later,  looking  back  to  his  Roman  days,  say  of 
them  :  Ich  habe  in  meinem  Leben  nicht  leicht  operosere 
musanierbeschdftigte  Tage  zugebracht. 

The  extraordinary  diligence  in  acquisition  and  production 
which  Goethe  displays  in  Rome  was  rendered  possible  only  by 
the  elaborate  incognito  which  he  assumed,  and  upon  the  whole 
maintained,  during  his  sojourn.  This  incognito  was  not  a  mere 
mystification,  nor  was  it  the  cloak  of  a  pride  that  aped  humility. 
It  w'as  a  condition  essential  to  the  very  serious  ends  which 
Goethe  had  in  view.  Die  Hauptabsicht  meiner  Reise  war  mich 
von  den  physisch  moralischen  Uebeln  zu  heilen,  die  mich  in 
Deutschland  qudlten  und  zuletzt  unbrauchbar  machten;  sodann 
den  heissen  Durst  nach  wahrer  Kunst  zu  stillen.  These  are 
Goethe’s  own  words  to  the  Duke  in  the  remarkable  letter  from 
Rome  dated  January  25th,  1788.  He  was  nearing  the  end  of 
his  furlough,  and  he  adds  :  Das  erste  ist  niir  ziemlich  das  letzte 
ganz  gegliickt.  He  had  recovered  physical  and  moral  health ; 
he  had  satisfied  his  thirst  at  the  springs  of  pure  art ;  and  he 
owed  these  successes  to  the  shelter  of  his  incognito.  The  author 
of  Gotz  and  of  Werther  w'ould  have  been  a  literary  lion  in  the 
Roman  salons ;  the  ennobled  Privy  Councillor  even  of  the  modest 
State  of  Saxe-Weimar  would  have  found  his  time  largely  occupied 
in  the  exchange  of  ceremonial  visits  and  his  attention  sadly  dis¬ 
tracted  by  social  obligations.  As  it  was,  Goethe,  alias  Johann 
Philip  Moller,  avoided  all  that.  He  was,  of  course,  recognised 
and  identified;  but  still,  on  the  whole,  his  known  wishes  were 
respected,  and  he  was  able  to  carry  his  plan  through.  Kaum 
war  ich  in  Rom  angekommen  als  ich  erkannt  wurde,  doch  fiihre 
ich  mein  Incognito  durch,  sehe  nur  die  Sachen,  und  lehne  alle 
andern  Verhdltnisse  ab.  This  policy  enabled  him  to  decline, 
without  offence,  the  doubtful  honour  of  a  coronation  as  Poet 
Laureate  on  the  Capitol ;  but  the  intervention  of  the  Fiirst  von 
Liechtenstein,  a  Karlsbad  acquaintance,  made  it  expedient  for 
him  to  accept  a  diploma  of  membership  from  the  fantastic  Society 
of  The  Arcadia.  He  himself  gave  a  musical  entertainment  in  his 
lodgings,  to  which  he  ascribes  his  growing  and  inconvenient 
notoriety ;  and  before  he  finally  quitted  Rome  we  find  him 
attending  a  big  social  function  at  the  palace  of  the  Roman 
Senator,  Prince  Rezzonico.  But  his  objects  were  by  that  time 
attained,  and  there  was  also  a  particular  reason  for  his  presence 
on  that  occasion. 

Goethe’s  incognito  did  not  mean  that  he  had  no  friends  in 
Rome  or  that  he  was  cut  off  from  society ;  it  meant  that  he  could 
choose  his  own  associates,  and  that  he  chose  them  with  a  view 
to  the  great  purpose  on  hand.  The  inner  circle  of  his  Roman 
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companions  was  formed  of  half  a  dozen  compatriots,  mostly 
artists,  three  or  four  of  whom  lodged  with  him  at  old  Collina’s 
in  the  Corso.  There  was  Tischbein,  a  considerable  artist,  who 
has  left  us  an  imaginative  portrait  of  Goethe,  reclined  life  size  in 
mantle  and  sombrero  against  a  fallen  obelisk  and  contemplating 
the  ruins  of  the  Campagna.  There  was  Bury,  a  young  painter, 
ein  gar  resolutes  gutes  Wesen,  whom  Goethe  affectionately  named 
“Fritz  the  Second”  in  compliment  to  his  young  friend  Fritz  von 
Stein  in  Weimar.  There  was  Georg  Schiitz  from  Frankfurt,  and 
later  on  Behberg,  of  Hannover,  a  friend  of  the  Kestners — that 
is,  of  Werther’s  Lotte.  There  w^as  Kayser,  of  Zurich,  the 
musician,  who  came  to  Rome  on  purpose  to  collaborate  with 
Goethe  over  the  music  for  Egmont,  and  whose  advent  at  once  led 
Goethe  into  fresh  regions  of  study  and  delight,  old  church  music, 
the  lyrical  theatre,  and  so  forth.  These  men  formed  at  one  time 
or  another  the  house-party  in  the  Corso,  and  Goethe  proved 
himself  their  very  good  friend.  Herder,  indeed,  der  gelhsiichtige 
Herder,  characterised  Goethe’s  inner  circle  in  Rome  as  “rowdy 
art-prentiqes  ”  (Kunstlerhurschen) .  But  Goethe  himself,  writing 
to  the  Duke,  describes  these  artists  as  zugleich  Lehrer,  Freunde, 
und  Diener.  Even  more  helpful  than  the  actual  Hausgenossen 
were  two  other  men  in  the  neighbourhood,  Heinrich  Meyer,  from 
Stafa,  near  Zurich,  ein  gar  verstdndiger  und  guter  Kunstler, 
whom  Goethe  afterwards  drew  to  Weimar  to  preside  over  the 
Art  School  there — and  Karl  Philip  Moritz,  ex-theologian,  scholar, 
and  antiquarian,  whose  name  should  be  familiar  to  English  ears 
if  only  for  his  charming  booklet.  Travels  in  England  in  the  Year 
1782,  six  years,  that  is,  before  he  met  Goethe  in  Rome.  Moritz 
broke  his  arm  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  near  the  Pantheon,  and 
was  laid  up  for  forty  days,  during  which  der  wirkliche  Geheimrat 
von  Goethe  nursed  him  tenderly,  and  acted  als  Warier,  Beicht- 
vater,  und  V ertrauter ,  als  Finanzminister  und  Geheimer  Sehretrir 
to  the  dilapidated  ex-candidatus,  as  though  he  had  been  a  genuine 
Excellenz !  Further  intimacies  there  were,  notably  with  Hofrat 
Reiffenstein,  art  agent  to  the  Courts  of  Gotha  and  St.  Petersburg, 
whose  villa  at  Frascati  was  so  delightful  a  refuge  in  the  summer : 
and  with  the  English  banTcer  and  connoisseur,  Jenkins,  whose 
villa  at  Castel  Gandolfo  was  a  veritable  paradise  at  all  times. 
Philip  Hackert,  too,  a  celebrated  landscape  painter,  whose  Life 
Goethe  afterwards  wrote,  was  one  of  his  masters;  Verschaffelt. 
son  of  the  Professor  who  had  shown  the  young  Goethe  the  Mann¬ 
heim  collection  of  casts,  admitted  him  to  his  classes  on  Perspec¬ 
tive ;  Trippel,  the  sculptor,  made  what  is  far  the  most  striking 
bust  of  the  poet;  Hirt,  the  antiquary,  afterwards  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  Academy,  and  already  a  bit  of  a  pedant,  acted  as  his 
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cicerone  in  Kome.  But  perhaps  the  most  congenial,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  least  profitable,  intimacy  of  those  happy  and 
expansive  Eoman  days  was  his  friendship  with  the  charming  and 
accomplished  Angelica  Kauffmann,  surely  one  of  the  best  and 
dearest  women  of  the  eighteenth  century,  verstiindig,  gut, 
gefdllig,  zuvorkommend.  As  an  artist  she  enjoyed  at  the  time  a 
European  reputation,  and  lived  and  worked  in  Eome  with  an  ease 
and  industry  which  enchanted  Goethe.  She  was  some  years  his 
senior,  and  occupied  very  comfortable  quarters  on  the  Trinita  de’ 
Monti  with  her  husband  Zucchi,  a  courtly  old  gentleman  from 
Venice,  who  somehow  makes  a  slightly  comic  figure  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  Goethe  owed  a  great  deal  to  Angelica,  and  is  never 
tired  of  singing  her  praises ;  but  she  never  gave  Frau  von  Stein 
the  vestige  of  an  excuse  for  jealousy  or  ill-will  except  that  she 
perpetrated — in  her  essentially  pretty  and  ladylike  style — what 
is  presumably  the  worst  portrait  of  Goethe  in  existence.  During 
Goethe’s  second  sojourn  in  Eome  it  was  his  habit  to  spend  the 
best  part  of  every  Sunday  with  Angelica.  In  the  forenoon  they 
would  visit  this  or  that  gallery,  and  after  a  joint  inspection  of 
the  pictures  would  return  to  early  dinner  at  the  Zucchi  mansion. 
Her  technical  knowledge  was  vastly  superior  to  his,  and  was  all 
put  at  his  service ;  but  his  utterances  prove  that ,  much  as  he 
adrOired  the  artist  in  her,  he  esteemed  and  reverenced  the  woman 
even  more.  But  there  it  stopped.  Never,  perhaps,  in  his  whole 
life  was  Goethe  so  little  concerned  with  women,  never  so  heart- 
whole  and  free  of  entanglements,  as  in  Italy.  Die  Frauen  haben 
keinen  Teil  an  mir.  Mit  der  einzigen  Angelica  gehe  ich  uni,  die 
der  Achtung  jedes  wohlgesinnten  Menschen  wert  ist,  writes 
Goethe  to  the  Duke  as  late  as  September  28th,  1787.  Goethe 
was  indeed  writing  home  by  every  post — that  is,  twice  a  week — 
to  Frau  von  Stein ;  but  in  Eome  itself  Angelica — ein  Engel  von 
Verstand  und  Conduit — was  apparently  the  only  incarnation  of 
das  eioig-weibliche  for  him. 

Is  that  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth 
of  this  matter?  What,  then,  do  we  make  of  The  Roman  Elegies'* 
And  what  of  this  apostrophe  : — 

Fine  Welt  zwar  hist  du,  o  Rom,  dock  ohne  die  Liehe, 

Ware  die  Welt  nicht  die  Welt — Ware  denn  Rom  auch  nicht  Rom ! 
You  know  little  of  Goethe’s  biograjjhy  and  of  his  biographers  if 
you  know  not  that  there  has  been  a  long-drawn  controversy  upon 
this  question.  The  problem  may  be  stated  thus.  Every  expert 
will  allow  that  The  Roman  Elegies  are  based — like  every  similar 
group  in  Goethe’s  poems,  for  example.  The  Sonnets — upon  a 
real  and  personal  experience.  The  nature  of  that  experience  in 
this  case  is  clear ;  The  Elegies  are  a  monument,  in  classic  metre. 
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of  a  passionate,  or  you  might  say  pagan,  attachment  to  a  young 
lady  of  considerable  personal  attractions  and  of  manners  far  from 
austere.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Kome ;  the  lady  is  designated  by 
the  aristocratic  name  of  “Faustina.”  The  leading  questions, 
then,  are  :  Who  was  this  Faustina?  Was  she  a  Eoman,  or  at 
least  a  resident  in  Eome? 

Amid  a  mass  of  conflicting  evidence  and  opinion,  the. discussion 
of  which  would  easily  occupy  many  hours,  I  must  cut  my  way 
on  the  present  occasion  in  somew'hat  summary  fashion.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  a  single  line  of  The  Roman  Elegies  was  com¬ 
posed  in  Eome ;  they  were  demonstrably  written  in  Weimar. 
There  is  very  little  evidence — I  venture  to  say  no  adequate 
evidence — of  any  intrigue  or  attachment  in  Eome  which  would 
explain  the  tone  and  argument,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  of  the  Elegies ; 
there  is  abundant  evidence  of  such  an  affair  in  Weimar  at  the 
time  of  their  composition,  to  wit,  Goethe’s  relation  to  Christiana 
Vulpius,  a  relation  of  loyalty  from  the  first,  and  at  last  of  legality 
too.  Take  Christiana  as  the  heroine  of  the  Elegies,  and  it  is  as 
easy  to  explain  the  Eoman  mise-en-scene  as  to  account  for  the 
pseudonym  of  “Faustina.”  This  point  has  perhaps  been  in¬ 
sufficiently  emphasised  in  the  general  discussion.  One  may  say 
that  the  Elegies — assuming  them  to  refer  to  Christiana  Vulpius — 
are  quite  realistic  enough  without  celebrating  her  under  her  true 
name  and  setting  the  scene  of  the  amour  in  Weimar  itself.  I  go 
further.  The  transfer  of  the  scene  and  the  veil  of  the  pseudonym 
were  necessary  to  the  composition  of  these  poems.  There  would 
have  been  something  indelicate  and  offensive  in  so  intimate  a 
record  of  a  love-affair  promulgated  on  the  spot  where  the  author 
was  a  high  official  and  the  lady  w^as  a  familiar  figure.  The  thing, 
in  fact,  was  impossible.  But  set  back  abroad  and  in  Eome, 
removed  in  time  and  in  place,  filled  in  with  antique  colour, 
enhanced  by  classic  allusions,  the  Elegies  became  an  ideal  record, 
for  which  there  might  have  been  no  more  actual  material  in  the 
poet’s  own  life  than  there  was  for  the  Faust  and  Gretchen 
creation.  The  name  Faustina  is,  of  course,  good  Latin,  with 
imperial  associations,  and  seems  ill-chosen  as  a  soubriquet  for  the 
comely  but  plebeian  Vulpius.  I  half  susj)ect  that  its  affinity 
with  Faustus,  whose  legend  was  much  in  Goethe’s  thought  at 
the  time,  may  have  helped  to  determine  its  selection.  Chris- 
tiane’s  own  actual  surname,  with  its  thoroughly  Latinised  form, 
may  also  have  carried  a  suggestion  of  Eome.  Goethe’s  studies 
of  the  Eoman  elegiac  poets,  “Love’s  Triumvirate,”  Ovid,  Pro¬ 
pertius,  Tibullus,  did  the  rest.  The  element  of  literary  reminis¬ 
cence  and  learned  allusion  in  The  Roman  Elegies  is  large.  I 
had  the  advantage  of  discussing  this  matter,  last  April,  in  Eome. 
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with  Dr.  Friedrick  Noack,  who  knows  more  about  the  Germans, 
including  Goethe,  in  Kome  than  any  other  man  alive ;  and  he 
furnished  me  with  proof  that  the  incident  so  vividly  described 
in  the  Fifteenth  Elegy — the  corner-stone  of  the  theory  that 
Goethe  had  a  veritable  sweetheart  in  Dome — is  a  mere  reminis¬ 
cence  of  a  passage  of  Ovid  {Heroid.,  Ep.  XVII.  75ff.).  In  fine, 
I  conclude  that  The  Roman  Elegies  are,  in  fact,  Weimar  love 
lyrics ;  that  Faustina  is  a  transfigured  Christiane  Vulpius ;  that 
the  Roman  scene  and  colour  and  make-believe  are  der  Dichtung- 
Schleier,  poetic  fiction,  woven  out  of  the  Poet’s  recent  memories 
and  intense  preoccupations. 

One  admission,  however,  I  feel  bound  to  make.  This  suflicient 
and  satisfactory  account  of  the  genesis  of  The  Roman  Elegies, 
while  it  precludes  their  use  as  evidence  of  any  love-making  on 
Goethe’s  part  in  the  Eternal  City,  does  not  completely  disprove 
the  hypothesis  that  the  poet  had  a  love-affair — and  one  of  a  rather 
mundane  character — in  Rome.  Heinrich  Duntzer,  whose 
authority  as  a  Goethe-Kenner  is  very  high,  maintains  that  there 
was  such  an  affair,  just  exactly  during  the  last  few  months,  or 
even  weeks,  of  the  second  sojourn  in  Rome.  The  evidence, 
apart  from  The  Roman  Elegies,  which  we  have  already  put  out 
of  court,  is  of  the  slightest.  It  reduces  itself  almost  to  a  con¬ 
structive  admission  made  by  Goethe  in  an  intimate  letter  to  his 
friend  and  patron,  Karl  August — which,  for  my  part,  I  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  regard  as  a  playful  and  ironical  concession  to  some 
antecedent  insinuation  or  chaff  in  a  letter  from  the  Duke. 
Seriously  taken,  such  an  affair  (with  a  supposititious  artist’s 
model)  is  so  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  Goethe ’*•  life 
in  Rome,  and  so  remote  from  the  normal  character  of  his  erotic 
motifs,  that  I  cannot  find  room  for  it  in  my  reconstruction  of  the 
man.  I  find  it  so  impossible  to  think  of  the  poet  with  any 
woman  except  in  an  atmosphere  of  tender  sentiment  and  under  a 
veil  of  poetic  chiaroscuro ,  that  I  entirely  decline  to  give  quarter 
to  this  hypothesis.  The  least  cautious  jury  might  at  worst  bring 
in  a  verdict  of  “Not  Proven.”  But  that  contents  me  not.  I  will 
have  the  accused  leave  the  court  “without  a  stain,”  and  without 
even  the  suspicion  of  a  stain,  “upon  his  character.” 

But  was  there  not — someone  will  say — exactly  such  an  ideal 
and  poetic  attachment  as  just  indicated  between  Goethe  in  Rome 
and  the  beautiful,  the  gentle  Maddalena  Riggi,  whom  he  first 
met  at  Castel  Gandolfo  in  October,  1787?  Goethe  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Life-long  Pilgrim  of  Love,  and  the  story  of 
The  Fair  Milanese,  as  told  by  Goethe  himself,  supplies  a 
touch,  a  thread,  of  romantic  sentiment  to  the  record  of 
the  second  residence  in  Rome,  which,  knowing  our  Goethe,  we 
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might  almost  have  expected.  Das  artige  Liebesgeschichtchen , 
as  he  calls  it,  comprises  but  three  short  chapters  distributed  over 
six  months.  During  his  autumn  Villeggiatura  with  friend 
Jenkins  on  the  Alban  Hills — in  1787 — which  he  compares  to  the 
life  of  a  bathing-place,  a  Karlsbad  or  a  Homburg,  Goethe  en¬ 
countered  among  his  fellow-guests  some  ladies  from  Home,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  younger  and  still  fairer  lady,  die  schone  Maildnderin, 
his  only  title  for  her.  He  instantly  compared  her  with  her 
Roman  companions,  very  much  to  her  advantage,  and  he  spent  a 
very  agreeable  evening  in  her  company.  The  next  morning  he 
was  giving  her  a  lesson  in  English,  to  her  unfeigned  delight ;  and 
their  good  understanding  ripened  so  quickly  that  at  the  midday 
meal  she  ingenuously  took  her  place  at  table  beside  him,  not  a 
little  to  his  embarrassment,  as  he  had  been  told  olf  to  attend  to 
his  friend  Angelica,  who  sat  on  his  left.  The  courtly  poet,  an 
expert  by  this  time  in  such  situations,  without  giving  offence 
proved  equal  to  the  occasion ;  and  before  the  day  was  over  he 
had  no  doubt  left  in  his  own  mind  about  the  nature  of  his  feeling 
for  the  fair  Milanese.  What,  then,  w'as  his  consternation  and 
distress  the  same  evening  to  discover  that  this  attractive  young 
beauty  was  already  betrothed  to  one  of  her  own  countrymen.  If 
he  W'as  to  avoid  repeating  the  tragi-comedy  of  Wetzlar,  with  a 
fresh  Lotte  and  another  Kestner,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
retire  at  once  with  the  best  grace  he  could  command.  This 
timely  but  delicate  manoeuvre  he  executed,  not  without  an  inward 
pang,  yet  with  such  outward  tact  as  to  spare  his  fair  friend  even 
the  slightest  ground  for  misgiving  or  reproach. 

Nearly  four  months  passed  before  he  actually  saw  her  again, 
deeply  concerned  though  he  had  been  meanwhile  over  her 
condition.  The  Italian  lover  had  broken  troth  and  retired  from 
the  engagement ;  the  bride  had  sustained  a  severe  shock,  and  w'as 
fallen  into  a  serious  illness.  Goethe  had  made  constant  inquiries 
after  her  §tate  of  health.  She  was  now  convalescent.  One  day, 
in  February,  1788,  while  crossing  the  Piazza  Venezia,  he  caught 
sight  of  the  Zucchi  carriage  wdth  two  ladies  in  it,  and  on 
approaching  recognised  Angelica  with  the  fair  Milanese  beside 
her.  The  poet  and  the  younger  lady  were  agreeably  disturbed 
by  the  unexpected  rencontre,  and  found  w'ords  difficult.  Angelica 
the  tactful  came  to  the  rescue  as  interpreter  between  them,  and 
expressed  on  her  fair  companion’s  behalf  a  proper  gratitude  for 
his  inquiries  and  solicitude.  Then  the  carriage  moved  on,  and 
Goethe  was  left  standing  alone,  to  recover  his  mental  equilibrium 
as  best  he  might. 

Once  again  he  saw  die  schone  Maildnderin.  Two  months  later, 
in  April,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Rome,  he  paid  her  a 
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visit,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  in  the  apartment  overlooking  the 
Scala  di  Porto  di  Kipetta,  where  she  kept  house  for  her  brother, 
a  clerk  in  the  employment  of  the  banker  Jenkins.  This  visit 
was  an  unqualified  success.  It  passed  off  without  any  abnormal 
excitement,  yet  in  an  atmosphere  of  tender  and  agreeable  senti¬ 
ment.  She  thanked  her  admiring  visitor  again  for  all  his  friendly 
concern ;  their  first  hours  together,  the  round  games,  the  English 
lesson,  w^ere  not  forgotten ;  she  even  confessed  a  longing  for  travel, 
a  desire  to  see  the  world,  stimulated  by  the  shipping  at  the  quay 
below  her  windows ;  and  an  interview,  which  was  perhaps 
becoming  somewhat  critical,  was  brought  to  a  cool  termination 
by  the  return  of  der  Herr  Bruder,  whose  entrance  was  the  signal 
for  a  prosaic  adieu.  Yet  all  was  not  quite  over.  Goethe’s 
coachman  had  betaken  himself  to  a  neighbouring  wine-shop,  and 
had  to  be  fetched  thence  by  a  handy  street-arab.  The  poet  sat 
waiting  in  the  open  carriage,  just  under  the  window  of  the 
entresol,  from  which  the  fair  Milanese  was  preparing  to  wave  a 
last  farewell.  A  few  words  were  still  exchangeable.  “They  will 
not  carry  me  off !  They  know  well  enough  how  loth  I  am  to 
go.  .  .  .”  The  rest  was  too  dim  for  Goethe  to  remember  or  too 
intimate  for  him  to  report.  The  missing  coachman  returned  and 
mounted  the  box,  the  whip  w^as  cracked;  the  poet  was  whisked 
away,  to  console  himself  with  the  reflections  that  he  had  helped 
his  fair  friend  a  step  or  two  upwards  in  the  cultivated  circle,  of 
which  Angelica,  as  good  and  gracious  as  she  was  clever  and 
accomplished,  was  the  centre;  and  that  there  was  a  presentable, 
well-to-do  youth  in  that  society  only  too  anxious  to  make  the  fair 
Milanese  forget  the  infidelity  of  her  first  lover  and  the  reticence 
of  her  second — and  lo !  “  forty  years  on  ”  the  veteran  auto¬ 
biographer — conscious,  perhaps,  of  some  defect  in  the  materials 
for  the  record  of  his  second  sojourn  in  Rome — from  the  still  vivid 
tablets  of  a  creative  memory  drew  forth  this  charming  episode, 
das  artiqe  TAchesgeschichtchen ,  in  order  to  suffuse  the  pages, 
wherein  he  was  depicting  the  sunset  of  his  Roman  day,  with  at 
least  one  imaginative  beam  of  “the  purple  light  of  Love.” 

Reginald  W.  Macan. 
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FERDINAND,  TSAR  OF  THE  BDLGARIANS. 


Exactly  opposite  the  Sobranye,  and  with  its  back  to  Mount 
Vitosh,  whose  bulky  mass  dominates  the  Sofia  plateau,  there 
stands  in  the  Bulgarian  capital  to-day  a  proud  equestrian  statue 
representing  Alexander  of  Russia,  the  “Tsar  Liberator.” 
Alexander  the  Liberator !  What  exquisite  irony  underlies  the 
title !  One  might  well  parody  the  biting  retort  ^  of  Disraeli  on 
Peel,  and  say,  “The  Tsar,  the  State,  the  theme!  What  a 
felicitous  combination  1  ” 

Granted  that  without  Russian  assistance  Bulgaria  would 
never  have  been  recalled  to  a  political  existence  after  five 
centuries  of  Moslem  rule ;  but  there  was  little  thought  of 
philanthropy  or  liberation  in  the  minds  of  either  Tsar  or  states¬ 
men  when  Ignatieff  and  Nelidoff  were  instructed  to  insist  at 
San  Stefano  on  the  formation  of  a  Big  Bulgaria.  The  creation 
of  a  vast  Panslavonic  Empire,  whose  boundaries  should  be 
washed  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  by  the  iHgean  and  the 
w’aters  of  the  Adriatic,  was  the  Tsar’s  fond  dream,  and  the 
resuscitation  of  this  ancient  State,  Slavicised  to  its  core,  if  not 
purely  Slavonic,  seemed  a  magnificently  simple  method  of  adding 
the  first  province  to  the  Greater  Muscovy.  Russia  would  take 
the  bantling  people  under  her  own  capacious  wing  and  absorb 
them.  Alexander  was  merely  anticipating  the  Walrus  and  the 
Carpenter  in  their  treatment  of  the  oysters. 

Fortunately  that  dream  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  but  its  non¬ 
realisation,  as  far  as  Bulgaria  personally  is  concerned,  has  been 
the  work  of  tw’o  men. 

Strangely  dissimilar  in  birth,  position,  and  character,  never 
the  best  of  friends,  and  in  the  end  severed  by  a  burning  hatred, 
each  strove  towards  the  same  goal,  and  each,  according  to  the 
old  Roman  formula,  “deserved  well  of  the  State.”  The  earlier 
of  the  two,  a  dour,  boorish,  often  brutal  peasant,  was  engaged  in 
no  easy  fight.  He  pitted  himself  against  stupendous  odds,  faced 
frankly  and  freely  the  force  and  guile  of  the  Muscovite  colossus, 
and,  after  a  struggle  in  which  no  quarter  was  asked  or  given, 
saved  his  country  from  being  absorbed  into  the  proposed  Empire. 
The  second,  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  reaped  where  the 

(1)  Peel,  in  a  speech,  had  quoted  the  words  of  Canning  with  reference  to  a 
candid  friend.  Peel’s  treatment  of  Canning  gave  Disraeli  his  chance  of  making 
one  of  the  most  famous  retorts  in  the  history  of  St.  Stephen’s. 
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other  had  sown,  and,  profiting  by  the  labour  and  example  of  the 
peasant,  built  up  the  development  and  prosperity  of  his  adopted 
land.  Six  months  ago  it  would  have  been  invidious  to  draw 
comparisons  between  the  results  achieved  by  each  in  turn,  but 
the  costly  blunder  of  Ferdinand  in  refusing  to  lend  an  ear  to 
the  demands  of  Servia  has  in  a  few  weeks  undone  the  labour  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century.'  Tragic  as  was  the  murder  of  Stambuloff, 
sordid  the  scenes  which  disgraced  his  funeral,  he  was  granted 
the  crowning  mercy  of  dying  at  the  conclusion  of  his  life-task 
while  it  was  yet  ^jerfect  and  complete;  and  Ferdinand  might 
well  wish  that  a  fate  a  thousand  times  more  miserable  had 
stricken  him  down  at  the  fall  of  Adrianople  so  that  he  would 
have  avoided  the  shame,  humiliations,  defeat,  and  contempt 
which  have  been  his  portion  since  that  fatal  June  30th. 

Many  years  ago,  when  Prince  Ferdinand  was  a  hussar  of  the 
Austrian  army  quartered  in  Vienna,  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian 
patriot  and  statesman,  was  talking  to  Franz  Josef  at  a  window 
in  the  Palace  as  the  young  officer  passed  the  courtyard  below. 
The  Emperor  casually  asked  the  veteran  his  opinion  of  the 
Prince,  whereupon,  after  a  moment’s  reflection,  the  latter 
replied  characteristically,  “That  boy.  Sire,  has  a  long  nose,  but 
it  will  not  be  you  who  will  pull  it.”  Keen  and  accurate  as  was 
Kossuth’s  judgment  and  perception,  that  remark  can  have  been 
little  else  than  a  bow  drawn  at  a  venture,  for  he  can  never  have 
foreseen  the  amazing  turn  of  Fortune’s  wheel  which  was  to  take 
the  young  ex-hussar  out  of  the  monotony  of  a  petty  princeling’s 
existence  and  plunge  him  into  the  hurly-burly  of  Balkan  politics, 
where  he  was  destined  to  make  those  words  good. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  were  the  young  soldier’s 
thoughts  in  those  early  years.  Certainly  kingcraft  and  a  ruler’s 
responsibilities  must  have  occupied  him  but  little,  for  not  in  his 
wildest  dreams  can  he  have  pictured  himself  on  a  throne.  Yet 
if  family  and  associations  count  for  aught,  he  had  much  to  justify 
his  election  to  such  a  position  when  the  ill-starred  Alexander 
retired.  The  conflicting  influences  of  heredity  and  environment 
are  markedly  noticeable  in  Ferdinand.  His  father  was  a  noble¬ 
man  of  ancient  lineage,  possessed  of  wide  estates  which  brought 
in  a  handsome  revenue;  but,  apart  from  mere  worldly  rank, 
the  prospects  of  the  younger  sons  were  the  reverse  of  brilliant. 
His  brief  career  with  the  hussars  had  shown  Ferdinand  that  he 
had  neither  taste  nor  aptitude  for  a  military  career ;  and  when 
one  remembers  that  even  to-day  his  horsemanship  is  so  notoriously 
bad  as  to  be  a  byword  in  the  Courts  of  Europe,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  his  life  in  barracks  must  have  been  tedious  in  the 
extreme.  For  the  average  princelet  of  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
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three,  unfitted  for  the  army,  life  would  have  seemed  stale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable  ;  for  to  what  could  one  look  ahead  save  to  a  w'eari- 
some  round  'of  fashionable  haunts,  punctuated  perhaps  by  a 
deadly  repetition  of  the  same  old  frivolities  and  debauches 
decked  out  in  a  new  guise?  Nature,  however,  is  not  niggardly 
with  the  gift  of  compensation ;  hence  Ferdinand  found  himself 
the  blessed  possessor  of  a  hobby,  and  devoted  his  hours  to  natural 
history  while  his  compeers  studied  the  drill-book.  In  this  wdse 
he  whiled  away  many  an  hour,  wFich,  but  for  this  pursuit,  would 
have  shuffled  along  with  leaden  feet.  Busied  in  botanical  studies 
on  the  paternal  estates,  or  going  further  afield  in  quest  of  rarer 
specimens,  Ferdinand  was  contented  with  life,  and  gave  little  or 
no  thought  to  the  pomp  of  Courts  and  the  tortuous  ways  of 
international  politics.  He  was  strengthening  and  building  up  a 
constitution  naturally  delicate,  and  had  mapped  out  his  life, 
when  Fate  in  a  freakish  mood  decided  he  must  play  some  role  in 
the  Big  Game,  and  dropped  a  somewhat  timid,  nervous,  and 
inexperienced  youth  into  a  seething  pot  of  intrigues  and  con¬ 
spiracies.  He  must  have  been  sorely  tempted  to  refuse  the 
honour.  Nature  had  marked  him  out  to  be  a  student !  Accident 
or  destiny  made  him  a  king. 

The  times  were  tempestuous ;  the  situation  such  that  an  older 
and  wiser  head  might  w'ell  have  quailed  at  facing  it ;  anarchy 
w'as  rampant.  But  amid  the  pitfalls  and  treachery,  heredity 
asserted  itself.  Descended  on  the  distaff  side  from  the  ill-fated 
house  of  Bourbon,  whose  members,  whatever  might  be  their 
failings  and  shortcomings,  knew  how  to  carry  themselves  as 
kings,  Ferdinand  soon  found  that  he  inherited  something  besides 
mere  physical  features,  the  long  nose  and  dreamy,  melancholy 
eyes — something  finer  and  more  subtle,  the  instinct  of  kingcraft. 

What  this  quality  meant  to  the  young  ruler,  how  far  it 
furthered  the  accomplishment  of  his  accepted  task,  will  be  seen 
if  one  studies  his  behaviour  during  the  innumerable  crises 
inevitable  in  a  young  State,  much  as  measles  victimise  a  child. 
True  that  on  occasions  the  more  trivial  side  of  the  Bourbons, 
the  love  of  finery  and  display,  a  demand  for  ceremony,  obtruded 
itself,  to  the  disgust  of  his  subjects,  who  in  their  hatred  of  show 
and  needless  expense  may  be  said  to  have  made  a  fetish  of 
simplicity,  much  as  the  Dutch  “Hausfrau”  reveres  speckless 
cleanliness.  It  is  regrettable  that  Ferdinand,  in  most  cases  a 
sagacious  and  prudent  ruler,  allows  himself  this  weakness,  for  he 
has  never  succeeded  in  winning  the  affections  of  his  people  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  can  afford  the  existence  of  any  legitimate 
complaint.  Already  he  has  sufficient  difficulties  to  overcome 
and  to  spare.  His  failure  in  this  important  respect,  as  com- 
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pared  with  his  predecessor’s  universal  popularity,  is  due  entirely 
to  misunderstandings  on  either  side.  Temperamentally,  he  and 
the  mass  of  the  nation  are  as  poles  asunder.  The  almost  exag¬ 
gerated  delicacy  of  mind,  another  legacy  of  the  Bourbons,  is 
unfamiliar  to  that  rugged  stock,  and  is  mistaken  for  effeminacy. 
He,  on  his  part,  cannot  see  the  good  stuff  which  lies  beneath 
the  unpolished  surface. 

Too  much,  however,  has  been  said  of  what  is,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  a  trivial  shortcoming  when  set  against  the  skill  and  tact 
which  he  has  shown  in  ruling  and  his  masterly  handling  of 
international  politics. 

Ijast,  but  by  no  means  least,  of  the  advantages  with  which 
he  was  equipped,  on  accepting  the  throne,  was  a  large  private 
fortune — no  mean  accessory  to  a  Prince  in  a  poor  and  undeveloped 
State,  where  the  civil  list  must  necessarily  be  meagre. 

No  sooner  had  Ferdinand  arrived  in  Sofia  than  he  found 
himself  the  general  legatee  of  his  predecessor’s  struggle  with 
Russia,  and,  in  consequence,  of  Alexander  II. ’s  undying 
enmity.  Russia  had  won  the  first  rubber  by  stage-managing 
the  resignation  of  the  first  Prince ;  there  was  little  doubt  in 
St.  Petersburg  that  the  second  was  a  moral  certainty,  though  it 
was  admitted  that  the  issue  largely  depended  on  Stambuloff’s 
life.  Perhaps  a  brief  sketch  of  the  main  events  preceding 
Ferdinand’s  accession  will  make  the  situation  more  intelligible 
than  a  series  of  disjointed  episodes. 

The  first  few  years  of  the  young  State  had  been  of  the  wildest 
nature.  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg,  who  had  been  elected 
by  the  National  Assembly  in  1879,  possessed  a  singularly  lovable 
character.  His  personal  charm,  handsome  presence,  and  military 
prowess  won  the  hearts  of  a  race  wdiich  can  never  be  termed 
emotional  and  is  rarely  enthusiastic ;  but  for  all  that  he  lacked 
the  forcefulness  and  fertility  of  resource  indispensable  at  such  a 
juncture.  Even  Stambuloff  w;as  unable  to  stiffen  the  Prince’s 
backbone  to  the  requisite  degree,  and  though  his  gigantic  per¬ 
sonality  drove  the  Prince  on  to  sanction  what  the  Dictator- 
Premier  suggested,  w’hen  left  alone  Alexander,  in  attempting  to 
mitigate  the  consequences,  would  at  once  commit  some  horrible 
blunder.  At  first  this  fatal  weakness  was  not  apparent,  for, 
being  a  decided  favourite  of  Tsar  Nicholas,  he  experienced  no 
difficulties  in  dealing  wdth  the  imported  Russian  officers.  Death 
cut  this  pleasant  period  short,  and  when  Alexander  III.  suc¬ 
ceeded,  a  different  complexion  was  put  on  the  relations  between 
the  two  States.  In  his  ruthlessness  and  duplicity,  in  his  cynical 
contempt  for  all  but  material  ends,  and  in  his  steady  tenacity  of 
purpose,  Alexander  III.  was  a  true  Romanoff  in  character.  He 
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hated  his  genial  cousin,  and,  obsessed  by  Panslav  ambitions, 
vowed  that  Bulgaria  should  be  the  first  appendage  to  the  future 
Empire.  He  looked  around  his  entourage,  which  could  boast  a 
peculiarly  choice  assortment  of  bullies,  for  a  man  hectoring 
enough  and  unscrupulous  enough  to  break  the  back  of  this  young 
State  by  fair  means  or  foul.  General  Kaulbars  was  his  ultimate 
choice,  and  this  arch-bravo  was  despatched  to  Sofia  invested  with 
almost  sovereign  rights.  The  moment  was  inopportune  for 
Bulgaria,  as  Alexander  had  estranged  the  Liberal  party,  which 
comprised  the  stalwarts  of  the  country,  and  in  an  emergency 
the  Conservatives  were  powerless.  At  this  crisis  Stambuloff,  the 
strongest  and  most  patriotic  man  of  the  party,  who  hitherto 
had  mistrusted  or  misunderstood  Alexander,  realised  that  the 
Prince  was  devoted  to  the  country  and  was  willing  to  go  all 
lengths,  stepped  into  the  breach  and  effected  a  reconciliation 
between  his  colleagues  and  the  lonely  ruler.  That  was 
the  first  occasion  on  which  Stambuloff  put  himself  forward 
and  took  part  in  home  politics,  and  from  that  date  he  never 
looked  back.  He  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  what  was 
destined  to  be  his  life-struggle  :  the  demolition  of  Eussian 
influence  in  Bulgaria.  He  fought  with  the  gloves  off. 

This  startling  figure  in  Balkan  history,  the  son  of  a  Tirnovo 
innkeeper,  carved  out  a  European  reputation  for  himself  w’hile 
he  had  scarcely  reached  the  age  where  in  other,  and  less 
eventful,  countries  the  politicians  with  a  future  w’ould  just  be 
picked  for  a  Cabinet  in  some  exceedingly  junior  capacity.  His 
early  days  were  crowded  with  adventure.  No  conspirator  was 
more  resourceful  or  more  confident  of  the  bright  days  to  come 
than  this  desperado  when  plotting  some  rising  against  the  Turk. 
Ill-luck  dogged  his  footsteps,  and  treachery  pressed  hard  upon 
his  tracks,  but,  thanks  to  indomitable  courage  and  an  athletic 
frame,  he  evaded  capture  and  carried  on  the  battle-cry  to  some 
fresh  spot.  When  still  a  young  man  he  saw  his  dearest  dream 
realised,  only  to  find  that  the  freedom  of  his  beloved  country 
had  left  her  a  prey  to  a  far  more  insidious  and  powerful  foe. 
But  nothing  could  daunt  that  fiery  spirit,  and  he  fought  Kaulbars 
and  his  jackals  with  the  same  determined  resolution  as  he  had 
fought  the  Ottoman.  Gifted  with  a  rude  but  rousing  oratory, 
made  the  more  telling  by  his  amazing  personality,  he  roused 
the  country,  and  within  a  month  had  ranged  the  w'hole  nation 
at  the  Prince’s  back.  The  Muscovite  agent  guillotined  the 
Constitution,  dissolved  the  Chamber,  and  stalked  the  country¬ 
side  trying  to  dragoon  a  stubborn  |>easantry  into  voting  for  his 
chosen  candidates.  Stambuloff  followed  hard  in  his  wake,  and 
the  result  was  such  an  utter  dihdcle  of  the  tyrant’s  enfants 
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clieris  that  even  the  most  bigoted  Panslav  decided  that  discretion 
was  the  wisest  plan  for  the  moment.  They  played  their 
strongest  card,  masterly  inactivity,  and  bided  their  time.  Then 
came  the  electrifying  news  of  the  coup  d'etat  at  Philippopolis 
and  the  declaration  of  union  by  E.  Eoumelia,  which  Stambuloff 
almost  forced  ^  the  Prince  to  accept  and  acknowledge.  To  the 
north  the  Tsar  went  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  and  vowed  that 
his  cousin’s  champion  should  no  longer  ride  the  wheels  of  the 
Bulgarian  chariot  roughshod  over  the  schemes  of  Holy  Russia. 
This  fro  ward  State  and  refractory  statesman  were  to  be  smitten. 

Meanwhile,  Europe  awaited  the  news  that  Turkey  had  decided 
to  chastise  this  bantam  dependent  of  her  Empire,  when  it  became 
known  that  the  Sultan,  dreading  assassination  once  his  trust¬ 
worthy  troops  marched  westwards  from  the  capital,  disregarded 
the  manly  advice  of  his  Grand  Vizier,  and  did  nothing.  The  Prince 
and  Stambuloff  had  gained  a  notable  and  bloodless  victory.  The 
nation  gave  vent  to  general  rejoicing,  when,  without  a  word  of 
warning,  a  new  danger  threatening  the  very  existence  of  the 
State  appeared  from  a  distant  and  unexpected  quarter.  Russia 
had  bided  her  time,  as  only  Russia  can,  and  while  the  Bulgarian 
forces,  scanty  as  they  were,  lay  massed  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
Servia,  egged  on  by  the  Tsar,  declared  war  and  marched  across 
the  frontier  on  to  Slivnitsa. 

The  Prince  for  once  rose  to  the  occasion.  It  was  a  soldier’s 
task,  and  in  the  field  he  show'ed  nothing  of  the  vacillation  which 
marred  the  choicest  plans  in  foreign  politics. 

Outnumbered,  surprised,  and,  from  a  strategical  point  of  view, 
badly  placed,  the  Bulgarians  yet  managed  to  prove  themselves 
more  than  a  match  for  the  enemy.  Within  a  fortnight  the 
Servian  army  was  crumpled  up  and  flying  back  in  disorder  on 
Nish.  There  was  scarcely  even  a  pretence  of  putting  up  a 
defence  against  the  enemy.  But  the  sinister  presence  in  the 
background  was  soon  to  manifest  itself  again,  though  the  pit 
which  the  Tsar  had  digged  for  another  had  caught  his  own 
feet.  The  generalship  of  the  Prince  at  Slivnitsa  had  increased 
his  popularity  fourfold ;  the  Tsar  could  not  rob  his  cousin  of 
the  laurels  of  victory,  but  he  was  fully  determined  that  the 
nation  should  derive  no  material  profits  from  the  campaign,  not 
even  compensation  for  the  damage  inflicted.  The  edict  went 
out  in  the  Chancelleries  of  Europe,  and  any  further  advance  into 
Servia  was  rigorously  forbidden.  The  Austrian  Minister  at 
once  sent  word  to  the  Prince  of  the  decision  of  the  Powers. 

(1)  Tn  the  famous  words,  “Two  roads  lie  before  you,  Sire.  The  one  leads  to 
the  Danube  and  Darmstadt,  the  other  to  Philippopolis  and  as  far  farther  as 
Ood  may  please,” 
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Strategical  considerations  did  not  permit  the  Prince  to  relax  his 
grip  on  the  foe,  and  he  refused  to  call  “Halt!”  The  counter¬ 
move  of  the  Minister  was  a  thunderbolt.  “If  you  continue 
forward  you  will  find  yourselves  facing  not  only  Servian  soldiers, 
but  Austrians  as  well.”  The  victors  had  to  bow  to  the 
inevitable. 

At  the  same  time  the  Panslavs  were  ready  once  again  for 
mischief.  More  urgent  measures  were  to  be  devised,  and,  as  a 
preliminary,  several  Russian  officers  were  sent  across  the  frontier 
with  instructions  to  plot  and  conspire  ad  lih.  They  were  not 
dilatory  in  putting  into  action  a  programme  quite  after  their 
own  hearts.  Accordingly,  wdth  the  aid  of  three  malcontent 
Bulgarian  officers,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Alexander 
at  Bourgas,  but  it  resulted  in  failure.  The  next  plot  was 
singularly  bold  and  strikingly  w^ell  performed.  At  dead  of  night  a 
party  of  disloyal  staff  officers,  all  belonging  to  the  Sofia  garrison, 
and  incited  by  a  young  cavalry  man,  who  had  done  well  at 
Slivnitsa  but  had  forfeited  his  Cross  of  Valour  by  boastfulness 
and  insolence  to  the  Prince  himself  on  the  second  evening  of  the 
battle,  kidnapped  the  Prince  at  dead  of  night  and  hustled  him 
off  to  the  frontier,  where  a  yacht  lay  in  readiness  on  the  Danube. 
Dormitat  Homerus  ;  even  the  vigilant  Stambuloff  was  caught 
napping. 

Next  morning  the  Premier  learnt  the  news,  and  acted  with 
his  own  amazing  promptitude.  He  happened  to  be  at  Tirnovo, 
his  birthplace  and  constituency,  where  he  was  adored,  and  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  telegraph  office  was  offered  to  him  in  an 
instant.  Prom  there  he  directed  operations.  Colonel  Mutkuroff, 
his  brother-in-law,  was  in  command  of  the  Philippopolis  troops, 
who  were  loyal  to  a  man,  and  by  mid-afternoon  the  Conservative 
chiefs,  who  had  instigated  the  treason  by  the  aid  of  Russian 
gold,  found  themselves  beset  by  an  infuriated  populace  clamouring 
for  their  beloved  Prince,  though  their  anger  was  soon  changed  to 
exultation  when  it  became  known  that  Mutkuroff  and  his  men 
were  making  a  forced  march  on  to  the  capital.  Ignominious 
capitulation  alone  saved  the  traitors. 

With  some  difficulty  the  whereabouts  of  Alexander  were  dis¬ 
covered,  and  Stambuloff  hurried  off  to  the  frontier  to  meet  him 
on  his  return.  But  the  course  of  events  had  shaken  the  Prince’s 
nerves,  and,  without  consulting  his  trusty  supporter,  he  com¬ 
mitted  the  irreparable  blunder  of  despatching  a  telegram  to  the 
Tsar,  concluding  in  these  servile  words  : — “Russia  gave  me  my 
crown.  I  am  ready  to  return  it  into  the  hands  of  her  Sovereign.” 
He  had  played  into  the  enemy’s  hands.  What  by  force,  treachery, 
and  the  assassin’s  knife  Alexander  the  Tsar  had  been  unable  to 
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secure,  Alexander  the  Prince  yielded  up  by  his  own  weakness 
and  folly. 

The  reply  accepted  the  offer,  and  then,  and  then  only, 
Stambuloff  learnt  of  the  despatch  of  this  fatal  message.  Eussian 
wrath,  however,  lay  lightly  on  his  broad  shoulders,  and  he  advised 
complete  disregard  of  the  Tsar’s  action.  The  w'hole  nation 
would  support  the  Prince.  But  Alexander  shrank  from  the  bold 
rebellion,  which  would  have  spelt  safety,  and  insisted  on  leaving. 
Amid  the  tears  of  his  subjects,  thousands  of  whom  even  to-day 
look  back  with  regret  upon  their  sunny  soldier-prince,  the  hero 
of  Slivnitsa,  Alexander  left  Soha  for  good  and  all  in  the  company 
of  his  faithful  Minister.  The  solitary  return  of  the  latter  to  the 
capital  was  one  of  Stambuloff’ s  worst  moments.  He  had  had 
time  to  reflect  on  the  magnitude  of  the  task  before  him. 

Such  was  the  position  when  Ferdinand  appeared. 

He  had  everything  against  him  from  the  start.  The  choice  of 
a  German  was  especially  obnoxious  to  the  Tsar,  and  the 
arrangements  between  the  delegates  and  Prince  designate 
were  concluded  in  a  back  bedroom  of  a  Viennese  hotel,  over 
which  a  Eussian  Grand  Duke  kept  a  watchful  and  suspicious  eye. 
There  was  none  to  advise  the  young  man,  but  the  remark  made 
to  his  predecessor  by  Bismarck  that  “a  reign  in  the  Balkans 
would  be  an  interesting  reminiscence  ”  must  have  flashed  across 
his  mind.  For  some  time  he  wavered  in  his  decision,  but  to 
overrun  his  vacillation  the  Sobranye  went  through  the  form  of 
election,  and  he  accepted.  Unluckily  he  failed  to  impress  his 
new  subjects  on  arrival.  They  contrasted  his  reticent  demeanour 
and  studious  nature  with  the  frank  and  open  Alexander.  His 
reception  was  frigid. 

Meanwhile,  Stambuloff'  had  entered  the  lists  against  the  Pan- 
slavs.  The  Tsar  had  not  resigned  himself  to  defeat  by  this 
stubborn  and  froward  people,  but  Kaulbais  and  his  agents  had 
gone  too  far.  The  ominous  cry,  “Better  Turk  than  Eussian,” 
began  to  sound  in  the  countryside.  It  is  said  of  Kaulbars  that 
he  came  “with  a  knout  in  his  hand,”  but  his  opponent,  like 
Eehoboam,  followed  up  chastisement  with  whips  by  chastisement 
with  scorpions.  The  Bulgarian  won  the  day.  Kaulbars  and  the 
Eussian  myrmidons  shook  the  dust  of  Bulgaria  from  their  feet, 
though  they  left  a  sinister  legacy  behind  in  the  shape  of  numerous 
secret  agents,  momentarily  inactive.  Eussia  contented  herself 
with  a  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  new'  Prince  officially.  This 
meant  the  boycotting  of  the  country  by  Europe,  since  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Powers  was  necessary  for  the  validity 
of  the  election,  but  the  people,  though  cold-shouldered,  failed  to 
be  impressed.  They  were  a  practical  race,  and  content  with  the 
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substance.  Ferdinand  was  built  differently,  and  hankered  after 
the  shadow' — forinal  recognition  and  the  pomp  of  Eoyal  state. 
Stambuloff  was  disgusted  at  this  childish  w'eakness,  and  in  this 
way  was  born  the  mutual  enmity  which  was  destined  to  cast 
such  a  stain  on  Bulgarian  history. 

Nothing  of  this,  however,  appeared  on  the  surface  so  early. 
Ferdinand  seemed  content  to  play  the  puppet,  and  the  next  ten 
years  of  the  country  really  belong  to  the  Premier,  who  was 
dictator  in  all  but  name.  The  Prince,  ignorant  of  the  customs, 
even  of  the  language,  of  his  subjects,  remained  passive  behind 
the  shelter  of  the  man  who  was  dubbed  “the  Bismarck  of  the 
Balkans,”  and  acknowledged  even  by  his  enemies  as  the  possessor 
of  unrivalled  ability.  How  closely  the  resemblance  betw'een  the 
two  great  Premiers  was  maintained  even  to  the  end  will  be  seen 
later  on. 

Passive  as  Ferdinand  remained,  however,  in  the  early  years  of 
his  reign,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  feeling  his  way  all  the 
time,  cautiously  indeed,  as  was  his  wont,  but  none  the  less  surely. 
He  had  determined  that  the  future  of  Bulgaria  should  be  his, 
just  as  the  first  decade  or  so  belonged  to  Stambuloff.  The  latter 
did  not  improve  with  success.  To  the  end  he  was  a  peasant  in 
demeanour  and  habits,  a  man  of  boundless  passions,  and  with  a 
fierce  contempt  for  the  bowings  and  scrapings  to  which  the 
Prince  attached  an  exaggerated  importance — the  Bourbon  blood 
showed  there — and  so  the  breach  grew'  wider  and  wider,  despite 
the  titanic  efforts  of  Stambuloff  to  guard  the  man  he  hated  from 
the  assassin’s  knife. 

But  no  vigilance,  however  unrelaxing,  could  prevent  Russia 
from  stinging  when  she  chose.  Two  murders  of  men  in  high 
position,  both — ominous  sign — intimate  friends  of  the  great 
w'atchdog,  startled  the  Liberals.  The  first  was  M.  Beltcheff, 
Minister  of  Finance,  but  as  he  was  walking  with  Stambuloff  at 
the  time  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  hunter  had  aimed  at 
higher  game.  He  was  after  the  Triton,  and  secured  a  minnow. 
Shortly  afterwards  M.  Vulkovitch,  Bulgarian  Agent  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  was  shot  in  the  streets;  and  the  Premier,  knowing 
that  he  must  fall  himself  in  turn,  urged  the  Prince  to  many 
and  found  a  dynasty.  The.  allegiance  w'hich  would  never  be 
given  to  the  Franco-German  might  be  assured  to  a  Prince  born 
in  a  Free  Bulgaria. 

For  some  time  the  project  hung  fire,  but  in  1893  Ferdinand 
chose  as  his  consort  Princess  Marie  Tjouise  of  Parma,  herself 
connected  with  the  Bourbons,  and  a  singularly  gifted,  lovable, 
and  sympathetic  woman.  At  this  juncture  the  ex-Prince 
Alexander  died,  and  Ferdinand’s  position  was  immensely 
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strengthened.  But  stormy  days  lay  ahead.  The  advent  of  a 
wife  quickened  his  ambitions.  He  chafed  at  the  thought  of 
appearing  a  mere  puppet  in  her  eyes,  and  grew  restive  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  uncouth  dictator. 

The  final  act  of  the  long  duel  between  Prince  and  statesman 
is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  in  history.  It  reads  like  a  Greek 
tragedy,  for  every  episode  is  replete  with  that  grim  sense  of  the 
inevitable,  the  arr},  which  hurried  on  the  doomed  actors  to  the 
predestined  end.  Time  after  time  Stambuloff  wished  to  resign, 
yet  as  often  a  fresh  crisis  demanded  his  brain  and  experience. 
At  last,  when  he  had  retired,  some  curse  blinded  the  Prince. 

The  birth  of  an  heir,  Boris,  Prince  of  Tirnovo,  though  ful¬ 
filling  Stambuloff’ s  aims,  threw  on  him  an  unwelcome  task. 
The  Duke  of  Parma  had  extracted  a  promise  from  his  son-in- 
law  that  the  children  of  the  marriage  should  be  brought  up  in 
the  Catholic  faith  ;  but  Ferdinand  was  told  that  by  the  Bulgarian 
constitution  the  child  must  be  baptised  into  the  Exarchate 
Church.  A  bitter  controversy  was  waged  on  this  jxiint,  until 
Stambuloff,  whose  one  thought  was  for  the  dynasty,  said  that 
he  would  introduce  a  Bill  annulling  this  clause,  though  he  was 
fully  aware  that  by  this  step  he  would  endanger  his  already  fast- 
diminishing  popularity.  At  this  moment  Ferdinand  acted  with 
that  calculated,  but  cowardly,  opportunism  which  can  be  traced 
throughout  his  life  and  makes  his  work,  otherwise  so  good, 
appear  mean,  paltry,  and  unworthy.  Scenting  a  chance  of 
winning  over  the  Tsar’s  sympathies,  he  tried  to  obtain  Papal 
sanction  for  the  baptism  of  the  baby  Prince  into  the  Exarchate 
Church.  That  his  motives  were  correct,  politically,  cannot  be 
gainsaid,  but  the  bland  disregard  of  a  Prince’s  promise,  the  feeble 
attempt  to  comply  with  convention  by  cringing  to  Rome,  and 
the  studied  disregard  of  Stambuloff’s  sacrifice  make  him 
thoroughly  contemptible  on  this  occasion. 

The  Premier  was  not  a  man  to  conceal  his  feelings,  and  his 
scorn  was  too  apparent.  Awkward  negotiations  abroad  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  resigning,  but  once  they  were  concluded  he  was 
fully  determined  to  retire  from  political  life.  Ferdinand,  how¬ 
ever,  with  a  pettiness  of  spirit  which  again  recalls  the  Bourbons, 
forestalled  him  in  this,  and,  as  regardless  of  past  work  and  pro¬ 
tection  as  even  the  most  selfish  Stuart  could  be,  dismissed  his 
one  statesman  in  May,  1894. 

The  latter  was  not  long  in  learning  the  truth  of  the  saying 
about  a  prophet  having  no  honour  in  his  own  country.  The 
fallen  idol  was  hooted  in  Sofia ;  thousands  of  congratulatory 
telegrams  poured  into  the  Palace,  and  Stambuloff,  in  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  his  heart,  sat  down,  like  Bismarck,  and  unburdened  his 
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soul  to  a  friendly  journalist.  The  interview,  which  was  by  no 
means  flattering  to  Ferdinand,  was  published  in  a  German 
paper;  and  Ferdinand,  on  reading  it,  lost  his  self-control,  and, 
as  if  driven  on  by  Fate,  made  the  first  of  two  irreparable 
blunders.  In  the  presence  of  a  man  called  Novakitch,  he  cried 
out,  “Will  no  one  rid  me  of  this  canaille‘s  ”  Fatal  words  indeed, 
words  such  as  caused  the  death  of  Thomas  a  Becket  and 
Richard  II.,  but  doubly  fatal  in  the  hearing  of  such  a  man. 
Bankrupt  merchant,  false  friend.  Court  toady,  ex-Minister,  in 
which  position  he  promised  everything  and  did  nothing,  he  is 
known  even  to-day  in  Bulgaria  as  Beelzebub,  “the  prince  of  all 
mischief.”  The  sword  had  been  forged. 

Russian  agents  were  plentiful  in  Sofia;  many,  too,  were  the 
men  whose  kinsfolk  had  been  beaten  and  imprisoned  by  Stam- 
buloff  for  complicity,  or  suspected  complicity,  in  some  plot. 
Reliable  murderers  were  at  a  discount,  and  within  a  w^eik  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  Sofia  knew  that  the  ex-Premier  was 
marked  down.  Irresistibly  the  tragedy  rolled  on.  Stambuloff, 
who  had  been  suffering  tortures  from  his  shattered  health, 
applied  for  his  passjwrt  in  order  to  leave  the  country  and  recruit 
his  strength  at  some  resort  on  the  Continent ;  and  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  Ferdinand  committed  the  second,  and  costliest,  blunder. 
He  refused  to  allow  the  sick  man  to  go. 

What  malignant  influence  can  have  won  him  over  at  this 
critical  moment  no  one  knows,  though  suspicion  points  to 
“Beelzebub.”  Stambuloff  had  long  ago  seen  this  creature’s  real 
character,  and  there  are  few  men  more  dangerous  than  the 
coward  found  out.  That  the  Prince  had  any  active  participation 
in  the  crime  which  rang  through  Europe  a  few  days  later  cannot 
be  supposed,  but  by  refusing  the  pass^xirt  he  sent  the  Premier 
to  his  death  as  surely  as  if  he  had  driven  the  yataghan  into  his 
body.  Death  stared  Stambuloff  in  the  face  in  Sofia,  and 
Ferdinand  knew  it.  It  was  an  act  of  criminal  folly,  and 
Ferdinand’s  worst  enemies  cannot  accuse  him  of  folly  or  in¬ 
discretion  as  a  rule. 

On  July  15th,  1895,  the  expected  happened.  On  leaving  the 
Union  Club  to  return  to  his  house  in  the  Ulitsa  Rakoffsky,  only 
a  few  hundred  yards  away,  he  was  done  to  death  by  three  hired 
bravos  who  were  in  collusion  with  the  driver  of  the  cab.  He 
had  prophesied  his  death  at  this  spot  a  score  of  times,  and  the 
assassins,  knowing  it  was  his  only  route,  had  substituted  a 
ruffian  of  their  own  for  his  usual  coachman.  Believing  that  he 
wore  a  coat  of  mail,  the  devils  hacked  at  his  face  and  arms, 
and  thus  literally  fulfilled  the  words  of  his  own  paper,  the 
Slovodna — “the  murderers  are  ready  in  the  town  to  hack  the 
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tiesh  off  the  bones  of  the  patriot.”  Despite  the  terrible  mutila¬ 
tion,  Stambuloff  lingered  on  into  the  next  day,  and  during  one  of 
his  periods  of  consciousness  murmured  to  his  wife,  “If  that  fox 
should  send  a  wreath,  do  not  let  it  enter  the  house.”  These 
words  illustrated  his  character.  Not  even  when  entering  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  would  he  forgive  his  great  wrongs. 

That  murderous^  work  in  the  Ulitsa  Rakofl'sky  removed  from 
Bulgaria  the  ablest  of  her  sons ;  and  it  was  fortunate  that 
Ferdinand,  whatever  views  may  be  held  of  his  inhuman  ingrati¬ 
tude  towards  the  mighty  dead,  was  left  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Momentous  intrigues  centred  round  the  little  State,  for  both 
Austria  and  Russia,  the  protagonists  of  the  Balkan  stage,  were 
desirous  of  forming  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  this 
young  and  virile  nation.  The  Prince,  however,  knew  that  open 
union  with  one  or  the  other  at  so  early  a  stage  of  the  nation’s 
development  w'ould  mean  the  active  hostility  of  the  disappointed 
candidate,  and  that  a  war,  supposing  his  chosen  ally  supported 
her  diminutive  associate  to  such  an  extent,  would  bring  small 
profit  to  his  people,  even  w^ere  it  conducted  to  a  successful  issue. 
The  lion’s  share  of  the  spoils  would  fall  to  the  senior  partner ; 
Bulgaria  would  have  to  rest  content  with  the  crumbs  that  fell 
from  the  table.  Partition  of  this  kind  had  no  attractions  for 
Ferdinand,  who  was  resolved  to  wait  until  he  could  dictate  the 
terms  of  division ;  and  it  is  a  curious  instance  of  poetic  justice 
that  it  should  be  the  realisation  of  this  ambition  which  has 
brought  about  his  downfall. 

He  was  seemingly  placed  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  but  he 
managed  to  frame  a  soft  answer  which,  while  committing  the 
country  to  neither  side,  contained  nothing  which  could  offend 
national  susceptibilities,  but  rather  hinted  at  a  different  and 
more  positive  line  of  action  in  the  future.  In  other  words,  he 
was  determined  to  retain  these  two  strings  to  his  bow. 

His  Ministers  at  this  time  realised  that  the  Prince  would 
never  return  to  his  old  position  of  a  puppet-ruler.  In  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Cabinet  the  Premier  of  the  moment  was  given  full 
latitude  in  the  choice  of  his  colleagues,  one  portfolio  excepted. 
The  Prince  reserved  for  himself  the  right  of  selecting  the 

(1)  It  is  superfluous  to  describe  the  disgusting  scenes  at  Stambuloft’s  funeral. 
The  behaviour  of  the  mob  has  intensified  the  bitterness  between  the  political 
parties.  Certainly  Stambuloff  often  acted  on  the  principle  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means,  and  in  this  way  did  unconstitutional  and  even  criminal  things. 
But  the  time  was  a  hard  one.  He  met  the  enemy  with  their  own  weapons, 
and  he  saved  his  country.  So  the  day  is  not  far  distant  now  when  time  will 
have  softened  and  death  ended  private  enmities  and  wrongs,  and  then  Bulgaria 
will  erect  a  fitting  monument  to  her  patriot-martyr.  Meanwhile  the  people 
await  the  day  when  Stepan  Stambuloff,  the  second  son  and  living  image  of 
his  father,  will  stand  for  Tirnovo. 
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Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  was  instructed  and  supervised 
by  Ferdinand  himself  in  all  matters  relating  to  international 
questions,  except  those  of  the  most  trivial  moment.  The 
Minister,  not  the  Prince,  was  now  the  puppet. 

These  overtures  of  the  two  rival  Powers  warned  the  Prince 
that  the  day  must  come,  owing  to  the  vast  political  changes 
foreshadowed  in  that  troubled  quarter  of  Europe,  when  the 
expansion,  possibly  even  the  existence,  of  Bulgaria  could  only  be 
secured  by  an  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  war,  and  he  set  to 
work  with  praiseworthy  thoroughness  to  establish  the  army  on 
an  efficient  footing.  He  never  forgot  that  the  stronger  the 
nation,  the  more  easily  will  she  find  friends.  Nor  did  he  neglect 
the  possibilities  of  a  Balkan  alliance,  and  in  the  ill-fated  Alexander 
of  Servia  he  found  a  monarch  far-seeing  enough  to  realise  the 
advantages  which  would  be  the  outcome  of  joint  action.  Almost 
the  last  document  to  which  the  doomed  King  affixed  his  signa¬ 
ture  was  a  draft  relating  to  the  co-ofjeration  of  Bulgaria  and 
Servia. 

Unfortunately  the  introduction  of  the  Miirzsteg  programme, 
which  provided  for  the  partition  of  Macedonia  on  a  basis  of 
spheres  or  zones  of  nationalities,  prevented  any  such  scheme 
taking  definite  shape  for  some  years  to  come.  Each  State 
regarded  itself  as  the  prospective  legatee  of  Turkey,  supposed  to 
be  on  the  imminent  verge  of  dissolution.  The  disputants  lost  no 
time  in  pegging  out  their  claims,  using  forcible  proselytism  and 
terrorism  as  weapons  to  secure  the  adhesions  of  the  natives  to 
their  particular  race  and  creed.  The  notorious  comitadji  bands, 
which  for  a  brief  period  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  bravery  and 
martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  liberation,  swept  through  the  country¬ 
side,  but  their  diabolical  methods  and  pitiable  cowardice  soon 
became  public  knowledge.  The  Powers  intervened,  and  did 
their  best  to  crush  the  evil  for  which  they  themselves  were 
responsible,  and  the  Balkan  Governments  made  half-hearted 
attempts  to  bring  the  offenders  to  book.  Ferdinand  certainly 
did  not  display  undue  zeal  in  dealing  with  the  Bulgarian 
irregulars,  despite  prolific  promises  to  Europe.  During  this 
dangerous  period,  however,  he  sustained  a  great  personal  loss, 
for  the  dearly  loved  consort,  wdth  whom  he  had  lived  on  the 
most  affectionate  terms  for  so  long,  suddenly  died.  Not  only  for 
himself  did  he  mourn ;  he  knew  how  deeply  the  twm  boys  and 
girls  whom  she  had  borne  him  would  miss  her  care,  advice,  and 
guidance;  and  when,  in  1908,  he  married  the  gracious  lady. 
Princess  Eleanor  of  Beuss,  who  shares  his  throne  to-day,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  his  decision  was  influenced  by  the  idea  of 
giving  his  children  a  mother  rather  than  of  taking  a  wife  himself. 
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The  cares  of  State  prevented  what  he  would  have  sincerely 
desired  to  do  himself,  if  free,  namely,  try  to  replace  the  lost 
mother ;  and  certainly  no  mother  could  have  looked  after  the  four 
children  more  devotedly  than  Queen  Eleanora,  the  more  so  since 
she  has  been  denied  a  child  herself. 

The  strained  relations  between  the  Balkan  States  consequent 
on  the  atrocities  in  Macedonia  were  within  an  ace  of  bringing 
about  war,  and  Ferdinand  was  somew'hat  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  army  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a  neglected  and  inefficient 
condition,  and  the  necessity  of  immediate  improvement  of  this 
arm  caused  the  expenditure  of  more  money  than  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  the  case.  A  loan  was  raised  in  France,  and  the 
Prince  himself  inspected  the  Schneider  works  at  Creusot,  where 
the  field-guns,  used  later  with  such  efl'ect  in  the  Balkan  War, 
were  cast  for  the  Bulgarian  artillery.  Another  consequence  of 
this  hasty  purchase  of  arms  was  the  attack  on  the  Cabinet  of 
the  day,  which  included  General  SavofE.  As  Minister  of  War 
he  was  accused  of  peculation,  and  his  refusal  to  show  accounts, 
on  strategical  and  jxjlitical  grounds,  was  taken  as  proof  of  his 
guilt,  though  in  reality  it  merely  evinced  statesmanlike  wisdom 
and  discretion.  He  went  into  retirement,  and  only  emerged  in 
deference  to  the  wish  of  the  nation,  when  the  mobilisation  order 
of  October,  1912,  was  being  discussed.  His  return  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  unw^elcome  to  the  King,  as  Savoff,  being  a  staunch  Stam- 
buloffist  in  politics,  was  anything  but  a  persona  grata  at  Court. 

The  prompt  rehabilitation  of  her  military  power  probably  saved 
Bulgaria  from  war,  but  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  quiet  in 
Macedonia  when  the  world  w^as  startled  by  the  coup  d’Hat  of 
the  Young  Turks  in  1908,  followed  by  the  counter-revolution  of 
April,  1909,  and  Mahmud  Shevket’s  severance  of  the  Gordian 
knot  by  marching  on  Constantinople  with  his  own  corps  and 
seizing  the  capital.  With  the  overthrow'  of  Abdul  Hamid  the 
political  situation  was  completely  changed. 

Austria’s  cynical  repudiation  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  and  impro¬ 
priation  of  the  two  provinces  which  theoretically  owed  allegiance 
to  the  Sultan  found  prompt  imitation  in  Bulgaria.  Ferdinand 
declared  the  full  independence  of  the  country,  divested  himself 
of  all  pretence  of  doing  homage  to  Turkey,  and  proclaimed  himself 
Tsar.  The  Triple  Entente  made  a  feeble  protest,  advocating 
that  the  Turkish  Empire  should  be  allowed  full  opjxirtunity  to 
recover  under  the  new  regime  which  promised  so  well.  Words, 
however,  collapsed  before  the  “shining  sword  ”  of  Germany,  who 
ranged  herself  on  the  side  of  her  ally,  and  amid  the  general 
outcry  the  dishonourable  opportunism  of  the  smaller  culprit 
passed  unnoticed. 
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Ferdinand  was  now  a  king ;  the  first  of  the  twin  ambitions 
which  he  had  cherished  throughout  his  reign  was  realised.  The 
other,  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  “City  of  Kings’’^  had  still  to 
be  achieved. 

In  the  meantime,  he  awaited  some  ceremony  or  Eoyal  visit,  so 
that  he  might  appear  before  the  eyes  of  Europe  as  a  King,  with 
all  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him.  He  had  little  need  to 
be  impatient.  Britain  was  mourning  her  great  “Peacemaker,” 
and  the  Tsar  of  Bulgaria  hastened  to  London,  the  ninth  reigning 
monarch  present  at  those  solemn  rites.  But  his  public  debut 
as  King  was  destined  to  be  as  unimpressive  as  his  first  entry  into 
his  adopted  country  twenty-three  years  before.  By  ill-chance  his 
poor  horsemanship  made  him  the  central,  and  unwilling,  figure 
of  an  unrehearsed  incident  during  the  procession,  and  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  having  looked  ridiculous  must  have  poisoned  his 
memories  of  the  day. 

The  discovery  that  his  people  were  anything  but  satisfied  with 
his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  King  was  a  rude  shock  to  Ferdinand. 
The  additional  fact  that  a  large  sum  was  paid  to  Turkey  for  the 
privilege  did  not  tend  to  soothe  or  abate  the  rising  excitement. 
The  spirit  of  Chauvinism  was  abroad,  and  on  all  sides  men 
murmured  and  growled  at  the  pusillanimity  of  a  Bulgarian 
monarch,  who  was  content  to  pay  hard  cash  for  promotion  rather 
than  fight  for  it.  They  felt  that  a  war  with  the  Ottoman  Empire 
was  inevitable,  and  that  the  task  of  Bulgaria  would  be  vastly 
facilitated  by  attacking  her  traditional  enemy  when  weakened  by 
dissensions  and  party  strife.  The  Tsar’s  spiritless  action  gave 
Turkey  time  to  rid  herself  of  factions  and  consolidate  the  different 
elements. 

Once  convinced  as  to  the  real  national  feeling,  the  Tsar  resumed 
his  negotiations  with  Servia,  Montenegro,  and  Greece.  Tentative 
overtures  as  to  the  formation  of  a  quadruple  alliance  were  ex¬ 
changed,  for  he  was  certain  that  it  would  be  hopeless  for  Bulgaria 
to  engage  Turkey  single-handed,  not  so  much  from  fear  of  defeat 
in  single  combat,  but  to  prevent  any  eleventh-hour  compact  to  the 
detriment  of  Bulgaria.  Reciprocal  confidence  was,  and  is,  un¬ 
known  in  Balkan  politics  and  negotiations. 

Proposals  were  made  to  Roumania  as  well,  but  with  no  success. 
She  was  determined  to  leave  the  hard  knocks  to  her  neighbours. 
Notwithstanding  this  rebuff,  the  project  gradually  took  shape,  and 
the  relations  between  the  four  Christian  States  improved,  and,  as 
an  outward  and  visible  sign  thereof,  all  four  were  diplomatically 
represented  in  each  other’s  capitals.  Europe  had  long  greeted 
even  the  mention  of  a  possible  Balkan  Confederation  wdth  derision, 

(1)  The  literal  meaning  of  Tsarigrad,  the  Bulgarian  name  for  Constantinople. 
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yet  the  impossible  became  a  fait  accompli  early  iu  the  spring  oJ; 
1912.  The  hnal  consummation  of  the  union,  by  the  irony  ol  late, 
was  not  due  to  masterly  diplomacy,  but  to  the  arrogance  and 
insensate  policy  of  the  i’oung  Turks.  Yet  this  fact  must  not  be 
allowed  to  detract  from  the  really  great  work  which  Ferdinand  did 
in  connection  with  this  ill-fated  league. 

On  August  12th  of  the  same  year,  the  historic  town  of  Tirnovo, 
ancient  capital  of  the  Bulgarian  Empire,  witnessed  the  celebration 
of  the  twenty-hfth  anniversary  of  Ferdinand’s  entry  into  the 
country.  King’s  weather  honoured  the  review  and  ecclesiastical 
service,  but  the  day  was  marred  by  the  faintest  shadow  of  the 
dark  clouds  ahead.  The  Kotchana  massacres  were  the  sole  topic 
of  conversation.^  Were  it  possible  to  write  “Finis”  to 
Ferdinand’s  career  at  this  point,  he  would  be  ranked,  deservedly 
too,  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  successful  rulers  of  the  present 
age. 

The  animosity  consequent  on  the  Kotchana  incident,  and  the 
ill-timed  Berchtold  propositions,  hastened  the  crisis,  and  since  the 
Porte  would  not  withdraw  from  the  position  adopted  at  the  outset, 
the  Bulgarians  demanded  the  immediate  proclamation  of  war  as 
the  only  course,  consistent  with  the  national  dignity,  which  they 
could  follow.  Curiously  enough,  though  Ferdinand  had  long  seen 
that  war  was  inevitable,  at  this  moment  he  apparently  lost  his 
nerve  and  vacillated.  The  people  at  once  signalised  their  dis¬ 
pleasure,  and  the  Mir,  a  semi-official  paper,  parodying  the  most 
famous  sentence  in  Bulgarian  history,  wrote  : — “There  are  tw'o 
roads  open  to  the  Tsar.  The  one  leads  to  Constantinople,  and 
he  will  be  followed  thither  by  the  manhood  of  the  nation.  The 
other  goes  to  Vienna,  and  he  can  take  his  family  with  him.” 
Plain-speaking  with  a  vengeance. 

The  Tsar  did  not  show  up  to  advantage  during  the  campaign. 
He  seemed  to  make  little  or  no  effort  to  suppress  his  constitutional 
fear  of  infection  and  disease,  but  rather  to  indulge  it.  He  was 
bitterly  disappointed  with  the  negative  result  of  the  December 
London  Conference,  for  he  realised  into  what  financial  straits  a 
resumption  of  fighting  might  lead  the  young  and  by  no  means 
over-prosperous  country.  All  qualms,  unfortunately,  were  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  general  exuberance  which  greeted  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  Adrianople,  March  26th,  1913.  For  some  hours  Ferdinand 
was  counting  on  the  imminent  realisation  of  his  second  ambition. 
Encouraged  by  Savoff  and  the  militarists,  he  decided  to  con¬ 
centrate  a  force  of  300,000  men  against  the  Tchataldja  lines,  and 

(1)  A  bomb  had  exploded  on  a  market  day  in  Kotchana,  killing  several 
Moslems.  The  Moslem  population  retaliated  by  killing  several  Christians.  The 
bomb  was  probably  the  work  of  the  Internal  Revolutionary  Committee. 
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attempt  a  general  attack.  With  the  Turkish  troops  divided  by 
party  feeling  over  the  murder  of  Nazim  Pasha,  and  generally 
dispirited  as  they  were  then,  such  an  assault  would  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  have  succeeded,  and  Europe  would  have  been  faced  with  a 
terrible  complication  in  the  case  of  the  Bulgarians  entering 
Constantinople.  The  danger  was  acute,  though  suspected  by  few, 
and  a  trivial  incident  was  partly  responsible  for  its  non-realisation. 
Early  in  the  war  the  1st  and  '2nd  infantry  regiments  had,  owing 
to  some  blunder,  fired  on  each  other  during  a  night  attack. 
Kecruited  entirely  from  Sofia,  these  regiments  included  men  from 
all  the  best  families,  as  well  as  the  best  doctors  and  lawyers.  It 
is  easier  to  replace  a  ploughman  than  a  trained  surgeon,  and  the 
destruction  of  these  men  was  a  national  calamity.  By  calling 
out  the  1914  recruits  the  ranks  were  filled  up,  but  great  care  was 
exercised  by  the  General  Staff  in  keeping  these  regiments  out 
of  the  firing  line.  But,  once  the  general  assault  was  decided,  all 
troops  were  needed,  and  the  1st  and  2nd  regiments  were  among 
those  brought  down  to  the  front.  The  General  Staff  decided  that 
a  position  by  Lake  Derkos  would  ensure  their  immunity  from 
all  attacks,  save  by  mosquitoes.  Accordingly,  on  the  29th  the 
two  Danube  regiments,  who  had  held  that  post,  vacated  their 
quarters  in  favour  of  the  newcomers,  who,  whether  owing  to 
treachery  or  to  excellent  reconnaissance  work,  w^ere  surprised  and 
enfiladed  next  morning.  This  second  disaster  to  Sofiote  citizens 
aroused  intense  indignation  in  the  capital,  and  strengthened  the 
Premier’s  hands  in  his  struggle  to  effect  peace. 

The  details  of  the  second  Balkan  War  are  too  fresh  in  people’s 
minds  to  need  repetition.  How  Ferdinand  can  have  countenanced 
the  treacherous  attack  ^  on  an  unsuspecting  ally,  how  he  can  have 
entrusted  delicate  negotiations  to  an  empty-headed,  arrogant 
blusterer  like  Daneff,  are  insoluble  mysteries.  The  work  of  a 
lifetime  crumbled  away  in  six  w^eeks. 

So  much  for  Ferdinand  the  King,  with  his  memories  of  great 
triumphs  and  the  bitterness  of  failure  and  retribution.  What  of 
Ferdinand  the  man? 

His  treatment  of  Stambuloff  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
he  is  of  a  cruel  and  heartless  nature,  yet  he  has  shown  himself 
a  devoted  husband,  a  loving  father,  and,  with  the  exception  of 

(1)  On  Sunday,  June  30th,  Major  Vasitch,  commanding  the  Serb  force  at 
Istib,  was  invited  by  the  Bulgarians  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bregalnitsa  to  cross 
the  bridge  and  be  photographed  with  the  two  staffs,  as  the  happy  memento  of  a 
dispute  honourably  settled.  Believing  their  statement,  he  went  over,  and  while 
the  men  fraternised,  the  distance  between  the  two  outposts  was  stepped  out  by 
the  Bulgarians,  to  know  to  a  second  how  long  they  would  take  to  rush  the 
Servian  camp.  Next  morning,  under  a  heavy  mist,  the  Bulgars  surprised  the 
Servian  sentries,  and  forced  the  detachment  to  retire  seven  miles. 
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this  instance,  a  kind  and  considerate  master  to  all  around  him. 

A  martyr  to  gout,  which  often  confines  him  to  his  room  for  days 
on  end,  he  may  be  irritable  and  exacting  at  times,  but  his  servants 
know,  and  will  testify,  that  no  one  can  be  more  tolerant  and 
considerate  when  any  of  them  should  be  ill  or  bereaved. 

He  has  never  achieved  the  personal  popularity  with  his  subjects 
which  was  Alexander’s,  but  his  patient  work  on  behalf  of  his 
adopted  country  is  fully  appreciated  by  both  politician  and  peasant. 
But  good  as  the  work  may  have  been,  one  w’onders  often  whether 
he  was  the  man  for  this  particular  country.  His  student  tastes 
are  amply  illustrated  by  his  life,  public  and  private  alike,  in  Sofia, 
and  in  his  country  seat,  Euxinograd.  The  Botanical  Gardens  in 
the  capital  are  among  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  scarcely  a  flower 
or  herb  which  grows  in  the  country  has  not  been  planted  there 
under  his  own  eyes.  The  Bilo  Hagh,  the  Ehodopes  and  the  slopes 
of  Vitosh  have  been  ransacked  for  their  rareties,  but  the  discovery 
of  a  new  fern  fails  to  impress  his  subjects.  They  long  for  some 
personal  dash  in  their  Tsar,  some  interest  and  intelligence  in 
military  matters,  and  though,  for  they  are  a  canny  peasant  stock, 
they  remember  there  are  no  yachts,  horses  or  mistresses  to  be 
paid  for,  the  inexpensive  inoffensiveness  of  Ferdinand  is  apt  to 
pall  on  them.  Unfortunately  the  Tsar  has  never  displayed  per¬ 
sonal  courage  in  a  conspicuous  degree.  He  fidgets  about  colds, 
and  drove  his  Staff  frantic  in  his  dread  of  cholera  during  the  war. 
Over-caution  is  often  called  by  a  more  unpleasant  name  among  a 
hardy  and  martial  people,  and  Ferdinand’s  retention  of  the  throne 
will  largely  depend  on  his  bearing,  when  the  crisis  comes,  at  no 
very  distant  date.  J’'he  Bulgarians  do  not  forget  or  forgive,  and 
they  are  on  the  search  for  a  scapegoat  for  their  rout  in  July. 

In  one  point  Sofia  leads  the  world.  The  Court  is  the  purest 
and  simplest  in  Europe,  and  Ferdinand  can  look  back  on  a  life 
unsmirched  by  the  faintest  breath  of  scandal.  There  are  few 
gaieties,  and  those  of  the  most  primitive  kind.  He  himself  does 
little  outside  his  work,  save  stroll  with  a  dog  in  the  Palace  grounds. 
His  love  of  nature  is  extended  towards  animals,  and  should  any 
member  of  his  Staff  be  the  master  of  an  ailing  dog,  the  Tsar  is 
as  punctilious  in  his  inquiries  as  if  the  sufferer  had  been  one  of 
his  children.  Another  illustration  of  his  natural  history  tendencies 
is  his  insistence  on  each  child  possessing  one  hobby  or  pursuit 
in  this  direction. 

Begarding  Ferdinand  in  his  family,  one  sees  a  prosperous,  con¬ 
tented  student,  who  is,  nevertheless,  a  shrewd  man  of  the  world ; 
taking  him  in  his  position  as  a  King,  one  sees  a  clever,  ambitious 
monarch,  a  skilled  diplomatist,  well- versed  in  all  the  questions 
of  the  day,  but  preferring  the  tortuous  paths  to  the  straight,  and 
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often  failing  through  over-subtlety.  A  curious  streak  of  petty- 
mindedness,  more  often  seen  in  a  woman  than  a  man,  somewhat 
mars  an  otherwise  genial  character,  while  the  shadow  of  those 
two  mistakes  of  1895  lies  heavy  on  his  brow  even  to-day.  It  is 
superfluous  to  add  that  his  manners  are  perfection.  The  Bourbon 
blood  guarantees  that. 

His  position  at  the  moment  is  studded  with  difficulties  and 
dangers.  At  any  moment  he  may  be  forced  to  retire,  and  though 
he  might  regard  the  removal  of  his  worries  and  responsibilities 
as  a  temporary  relief,  he  would  be  scarcely  human  if  he  could 
reflect  with  equanimity  that  he  would  never  be  granted  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  retrieving  his  blunders,  of  building  up  again  the  laborious 
structure  undermined  by  his  own  folly,  and  proving  that  one 
Bourbon,  at  least,  had  made  good.  With  that  accomplished  he 
could  look  forward  without  fear  to  the  day  when  he  would  cross 
over  to  the  other  side,  and  in  the  place  wffiere  all  is  peace  and 
reconciliation  meet  his  quondam  foe,  to  whose  task  he  had 
succeeded.  Spencer  Campbell. 
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Captain  John  Smith  has  not  been  adequately  honoured  by 
posterity.  There  is  sound  reason  to  suspect  that  the  almost 
startling  appropriateness  of  the  name  to  the  part  he  played  has 
something  to  do  with  this.  It  is  cruel  that  a  man  so  undeservedly 
slighted  in  his  life  should  be  thus  haunted  in  his  grave  by  s 
conjunction  of  names,  that  from  the  very  completeness  of  their 
fine  old  English  ring  inevitably  suggest  a  joke  when  the  hero 
is  introduced  to  strangers,  for  as  such  a  majority  of  Englishmen 
must,  we  fear,  be  accounted.  Under  any  other  designation, 
except  perhaps  John  Jones,  it  is  certain  a  much  greater 
measure  of  post-mortuary  fame  would  have  been  his.  But  under 
the  thick  and  constantly  advancing  battalions  of  John  Smiths, 
and  still  more  perhaps  by  the  quasi-humorous  note  inseparable 
from  their  common  heritage,  the  greatest  of  them  has 
been  trampled  out  of  recognition  and  deprived  of  much  of  his 
just  renown.  In  the  United  States  he  has  naturally  retained 
much  more  of  it  through  the  instrumentality  of  school  primers. 
But  even  in  the  country  whose  cradle  he  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  rock  he  has  hardly  had  full  justice.  The 
Americans,  however,  at  the  recent  Yorktown  Centenary,  made 
handsome  amends,  and  John  Smith  was  effectually  canonised 
upon  the  very  scene  of  his  exploits. 

If  the  United  States  are  mainly  in  Smith’s  debt,  it  is  Great 
Britain’s  fault,  speaking  humanely,  that  she  was  an  outsider  at 
his  resurrection.  At  any  rate,  she  produced  him,  and  ought  to 
know  something  about  him ;  and  I  learned  not  long  ago  from  the 
paragraphist  of  an  illustrated  paper,  who  did  me  the  honour  to 
allude  to  my  little  monograph  on  the  hero,  that  he  married  Poca¬ 
hontas  !  I  have  seen  also  conspicuous  claims  to  worship  him  as 
an  ancestor,  though  he  died,  beyond  any  doubt,  childless  and  un¬ 
married  !  Baleigh  has  the  credit  of  Virginia  in  the  popular  mind, 
and,  though  he  never  set  foot  thereon,  the  merit  of  his  expen¬ 
diture  and  his  intentions  should  not  be  forgotten.  Smith  did  not 
belong  to  the  West  Country  nor  find  place  in  its  heroic  literature. 
His  own  county  of  Lincoln  never  seems  to  have  been  properly 
conscious  of  its  distinguished  son.  Even  Lord  Tennyson,  who 
was  educated  at  the  same  school,  I  do  not  think  ever  quite 
realised  him. 

John  Smith,  then,  was  lx)rn  in  Lincolnshire,  the  son  of  a 
yeoman  near  Willoughby,  who  rented  a  farm  under  Lord  Wil- 
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loughby  d’Eresby,  and  owned  besides  some  tenements  in  free- 
bold.  Tbe  entry  of  bis  baptism  in  tbe  cburcb  registers  is  dated 
January  9tb,  1586.  His  mother,  be  tells  us,  bad  gentle  blood 
in  ber  veins,  and  wbat  with  an  education  at  Loutb  and  Alford 
grammar-schools  and  his  own  excellent  parts  and  address,  he 
was  doubtless  justified  in  confronting  the  world  with  the  affix 
of  “gentleman.”  On  leaving  school,  already  consumed  with 
dreams  of  adventure,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Thomas  Sendall,  of 
Lynn,  “the  greatest  merchant  of  those  parts.”  The  office-stool 
did  not  suit  him,  and  at  sixteen,  when  his  father  died,  he  im¬ 
portuned  his  guardians  both  for  his  liberty  and  his  patrimony. 
They  gave  him  the  former  and  ten  shillings  of  the  latter,  to  be 
rid  of  him,  with  which  princely  sum  he  started  for  Orleans, 
where  his  landlord’s  sons,  the  young  Willoughbys,  were  com¬ 
pleting  their  education,  and  he  got  there.  Being  regarded  as 
superfluous  by  the  custodian  of  these  noble  youths,  he  was 
despatched  home  again  with  sufficient  money.  Of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  relieved  at  Paris  by  a  canny  Scot,  who  presented 
him  as  compensation  with  introductions  to  notabilities  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Being  now  penniless.  Smith  took  service  with  an 
English  captain  of  free  lances,  and  saw  a  year’s  fighting  in  the 
Low  Countries.  Thrown  out  of  employment  at  the  Peace,  he 
sailed  for  Edinburgh  with  the  letters  of  the  canny  Scot  in  his 
pocket,  but  w'as  wrecked  on  Holy  Island,  where  he  was  kindly 
nursed  through  an  illness  resulting  from  exposure.  On  recover¬ 
ing,  he  made  for  Edinburgh,  wffiere  the  letters  of  his  once 
expensive  friend  proved  genuine  so  far  as  a  warm  welcome  and 
much  joviality  were  concerned,  but  no  further.  So  he  returned 
to  Willoughby,  where  his  friends  made  much  of  him,  till  his 
martial  ardour,  wearied  of  village  trivialities,  urged  him  to  an 
eccentric  procedure  that  set  the  gossips  agog  and  made  his  friends 
“admire.”  For  wuth  horse  and  arms,  a  copy  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Machiavelli’s  Art  of  War,  he  retired  to  a  rude  shelter  by  a 
woody  pasture,  and  there  exercised  his  mind  and  his  limbs  In 
the  profession  of  his  heart. 

From  this  seclusion  he  was  at  length  weaned  by  a  noble  Italian, 
one  Polaloga,  chief  rider  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  at  Tattershall 
close  by,  and  whose  name,  by  the  way,  is  on  the  church  register. 
Here  at  the  castle  Smith  pursued  both  his  studies  and  his  exer¬ 
cises  with  the  further  advantage  of  his  Italian  friend’s  skilful 
instruction.  But  this,  after  all,  was  not  the  real  thing,  and,  soon 
tiring  of  it,  our  hero  repaired  once  more  to  France  with  a  view  to 
serving  in  the  war  then  raging  between  the  Turks  and  Austrians. 
In  France,  however,  he  had  all  kinds  of  adventures,  falling  some¬ 
times  among  thieves  and  sometimes  among  friends.  From  one 
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of  the  latter,  a  Breton  noble,  he  procured  letters  of  introduction 
to  the  Austrian  leaders.  On  his  passage  down  the  Mediterranean 
his  ship  was  in  great  peril  from  a  storm,  and  its  company,  think¬ 
ing  that  a  heretic  and  an  Englishman  must  indeed  be  a  Jonah, 
flung  him  overboard  to  propitiate  the  waves,  which  cast  him  up 
on  the  island  of  Santa  Maria,  not  much  the  worse.  Here  he 
found  sheltering  from  the  storm  a  Breton  skipper,  a  friend  of 
his  own  particular  Breton  patron,  who  took  him  on  a  successful 
privateering  cruise,  wflth  the  proceeds  of  which  he  visited  Borne 
and  other  Italian  cities  in  the  character  of  an  intelligent  tourist. 
He  eventually  reached  the  headquarters  of  the  Christian  army 
at  Gratz  in  1602,  where  he  received  a  commission  as  captain  of 
horse.  Smith’s  adventures  for  the  next  twm  years  in  this  san¬ 
guinary  struggle  are  sufficiently  dramatic  reading.  He  was  in 
the  thick  of  everything,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  code  of  fire-signals,  and  yet  more  by  that 
notorious  slaying  of  three  Turkish  champions,  which  w'on  him 
from  Prince  Sigismund  the  coat  of  the  Three  Turks  Heads,  duly 
registered  at  the  Heralds’  College.  During  the  ennui  caused  by 
a  slow  siege,  the  Turks  sent  out  a  champion  from  the  walls  to 
engage  a  chosen  adversary  of  the  other  side  in  view  of  the  two 
armies.  Among  those  selected  to  do  battle.  Smith  drew  the 
winning  lot  and  killed  his  man.  Two  more  warriors  were  sent 
by  the  Turks,  but  as  a  personal  challenge  to  Smith,  wffio  on  both 
occasions  proved  victorious,  and  to  the  victor  by  previous  agree¬ 
ment  went  the  spoils,  to  wit,  the  horse,  armour,  and  head  of 
the  vanquished.  There  is  corroboration  of  this  incident  in  a 
work  on  these  wars  by  Francesco  Ferneze,  Italian  secretary  to 
Sigismund,  published  previously  to  Smith’s  own  account  and 
reproduced  in  Purchas’  Pilgrims.  There  would,  therefore,  seem 
no  particular  reason  for  doubting  the  rest  of  Smith’s  Eastern 
narrative,  as  there  is  nothing  so  apparently  boastful  and  im¬ 
probable  as  this,  and  a  great  deal  that  is  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  Finally,  he  w^as  left  for  dead  after  a  sanguinary  defeat, 
taken  by  the  victorious  Turks,  sold  at  the  slave  market  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  sent  to  a  tyrannical  Bashaw  living  far  inland 
from  the  Eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Here  he  became  “a 
slave  of  slaves,”  till,  driven  by  desperation,  he  slew  his  master 
with  a  flail,  and  escaped  by  arduous  and  lonely  marches  to  a 
Bussian  outpost,  where  he  was  treated  with  kindness  and 
despatched  to  Leipsic.  Here  he  was  w'elcomed  with  cordiality 
by  his  old  commanders,  now  idle,  and  given  his  arrears  of  pay 
and  more  beside.  With  his  pockets  full.  Smith  had  no  thought 
of  Lincolnshire,  but  a  strong  fancy  for  Africa,  where  the  Barbary 
States  were  at  war.  Misliking  the  look  of  their  methods,  how- 
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ever,  he  picked  up  a  French  skipper,  and  took  him  on  a  tour 
in  the  interior,  in  return  for  which  his  friend  took  him  on  a 
cruise,  which  developed  into  all  kinds  of  privateering  adventures, 
in  which  they  both  made  and  lost  money.  Eventually  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  our  hero  found  his  way  back  to  England 
with  as  many  adventures  to  his  credit  and  equipped  with  as  all¬ 
round  an  education  as  any  young  man  of  four  or  five  and  twenty 
in  the  realm  we  may  safely  assume. 

Smith  had  not  been  long  in  England  before  he  was  bitten  by 
the  new  colonial  movement  that  in  the  early  years  of  James  the 
First  was  stirring  the  country.  The  days  of  Drake,  Frobisher, 
and  Hawkins,  and  of  singeing  the  King  of  Spain’s  beard,  wdth 
all  the  martial  and  profitable  excitements  it  entailed,  were  passing 
away.  Problematical  El  Dorados  w^ere  still  the  lode-star  of 
adventurous  souls.  But  more  enduring  schemes  of  permanent 
settlement  had  also  taken  firm  root  in  the  public  mind,  undeterred 
by  the  tw-o  dismal  failures  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  pro¬ 
moted  by  Raleigh  in  the  previous  reign.  In  1606  the  Virginia 
Company  acquired  its  charter  with  a  field  of  operations  ranging 
over  most  of  what  is  now  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United 
States.  The  company  comprised  two  departments,  for  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  New  England  and  Virginia  respectively.  The  first 
operated  by  way  of  Plymouth,  chiefly  under  West  Country  inspira¬ 
tion.  The  other  had  its  centre  and  port  in  London. 

The  first  instalment  of  the  company’s  settlers,  105  in  number, 
sailed  from  the  Thames  for  Virginia  in  three  small  ships  during 
the  last  days  of  1606.  Smith,  who  seems  to  have  busied  himself 
in  the  promotion  of  the  enterprise,  sailed  wdth  it,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  intending  settlers  who  actually  held  shares  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  Captain  Newport  commanded  the  little  fleet,  while  Wing¬ 
field,  a  tolerant  Roman  Catholic  but  unsuitable  leader,  held  civil 
authority.  The  vigorous  Smith,  though  only  twenty-six,  must 
have  been  a  veteran  in  worldly  experience  compared  to  nearly  all 
his  fellow-adventurers,  nearly  half  of  whom  were  described  as 
“gentlemen,”  mostly  no  doubt  wastrels,  though  lack  of  employ¬ 
ment  was  at  that  moment  a  marked  feature  of  English  social 
life.  The  voyage  lasted  four  months,  but  much  time  and  food 
were  wasted  in  the  West  Indies.  The  inevitable  disputes  arose, 
and  Smith,  who,  as  may  be  imagined,  came  to  the  front,  was 
put  under  arrest  and  kept  close  till  the  expedition,  after  some 
mild  passages  with  natives  near  the  mouth  of  the  James  River, 
landed  some  forty  miles  higher  up  on  the  little  peninsula  w^hich 
became  the  now  historic  Jamestown.  Here,  with  much  ceremony 
and  under  the  inspiring  glories  of  a  Virginian  May  time,  the  hapless, 
sanguine,  ill-equipped,  ill-assorted  company  laid  the  rude  founda- 
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tion  of  the  cradle  of  American  settlement  where  most  of  them 
were  soon  to  lay  their  bones.  Even  in  these  days  when  distance 
is  almost  annihilated,  when  intercourse  wdth  colonies  is  close  and 
literature  concerning  the  minutest  details  of  a  settler’s  life 
profuse,  there  are  yet  to  be  found  Englishmen,  impervious  to 
fact  and  reason,  wdio  honestly  think  in  vague,  stupid  fashion  that 
a  fortune  can  be  gathered  in  a  new  country  by  a  little  light  and 
pleasant  labour  combined  with  unlimited  amusement.  What 
could  then  be  expected  of  this  motley  and  largely  soft-handed 
company  of  feckless,  uninformed  Elizabethans?  They  had  no 
shares  in  the  company,  no  wages  even  had  they  been  worth  it- 
No  land  was  allotted  to  them,  but  they  w^ere  to  be  maintained 
for  a  term  of  years,  with  vague  promises  of  ultimate  benefit.  In 
the  meantime,  after  the  ships’  provisions  were  exhausted,  they 
were  to  raise  their  own  food,  the  lazy  to  share  alike  with  the 
industrious.  Nor  w^as  Eastern  Virginia  a  tropical  country  where 
edible  products  grew  lavishly  at  all  seasons.  Though  the  summer 
heat  is  fierce  and  relaxing  to  an  unacclimatised  Englishman,  its 
earlier  autumn  months  even  yet,  though  with  less  severity, 
generate  malaria,  while  its  winters,  though  shorter,  are  as  cold 
as  those  of  England,  and  kill  all  vegetation.  There  was  game 
to  be  sure  in  the  boundless  woods,  but  rendered  shy  by  Indian 
hunters,  and  the  unpractised  Englishmen  could  not  kill  it.  There 
were  fish  in  the  rivers,  but  not  always  to  be  caught.  Of  Indian 
corn,  the  staple  crop,  these  tyros  had  only  time  to  clear  and 
plant  a  trifling  acreage.  The  supplies  left  by  the  departed  ships 
were  soon  exhausted  or  rotten,  and  before  the  October  corn  of 
the  Indians,  the  settlers’  only  hope,  was  ripe,  the  latter  were 
reduced  to  half  a  pint  of  sodden  barley-meal  a  day,  and  were 
dying  like  flies.  The  company  in  London  had  its  eye  fixed 
on  gold  and  discovery,  while  elaborate  directions  drawn  up 
by  men  who  had  never  been  out  of  England  were  enclosed  for 
the  daily  conduct  of  these  ill-starred  and  ill-qualified  pioneers. 
The  Indians  remained  friendly  for  a  short  time,  an  attitude  due 
in  part  to  the  efforts  of  Smith  and  one  or  two  others  to  keep  them 
in  good  humour.  A  palisade  was  erected  across  the  isthmus  con¬ 
necting  the  settlement  with  the  mainland,  and  the  beginnings  of 
a  fort  made.  Smith,  who  had  been  nominated  by  the  London 
Board  a  member  of  Wingfield’s  Council,  sprang  into  immediate 
prominence.  He  w’as  early  despatched  with  a  party  up  the  James 
in  a  pinnace  to  discover  “the  great  western  ocean,”  or,  in  lieu  of 
it,  a  north-west  passage — the  shape  of  North  America,  as  will  be 
obvious  from  this,  being  as  yet  ill-understood  by  the  geographers. 
Instead  of  this,  they  found  their  passage  impeded  sixty  miles 
above  Jamestown  by  the  first  rapids  of  the  river,  where  Richmond 
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now  stands  on  its  many  hills.  Here,  too,  they  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Powhatan,  head  chief  of  all  the  tribes  and  father 
of  the  immortal  Pocahontas.  In  their  absence  for  half  of  May 
and  June  the  settlement  was  seriously  attacked  by  Indians,  who 
were  only  beaten  off  by  the  guns  of  the  ships  moored  against 
the  bank ;  no  proper  fort  had  yet  been  constructed,  as  the  simple- 
minded  President  argued  that  it  would  hurt  the  feelings  of  the 
natives  !  He  had  not  even  cleared  the  long  grass  and  brush  which 
grew  up  to  the  uncompleted  ramparts.  A  dozen  casualties  and 
an  arrow  through  his  beard  taught  Wingfield  and  others  that 
required  it  a  much-needed  lesson.  Smith  came  back  during  July, 
and  it  was  then,  after  the  ships  had  gone,  that  the  lean  and 
deadly  time  began  while  the  squabbling,  which  had  been  constant, 
went  on  through  it  all.  Smith  was  in  charge  of  the  rapidly 
shrinking  stores  and  of  the  building  work,  going  down,  however, 
himself  with  fever,  from  which  he  fortunately  recovered.  There 
were  village  lawyers  in  plenty,  grumbling,  and  cabals.  Smith 
was  displaying  conspicuously  that  master-mind  which  makes  both 
enemies  and  devoted  followers,  but  they  quarrelled  even  as  they 
sickened  and  died,  all  the  more  perhaps  for  their  misery.  Not 
five  men  at  one  time  were  able  to  go  abroad. 

When  the  maize  ripened  and  the  wild  fowl  from  the  north 
arrived,  together  with  bracing  weather,  to  stay  the  ravages,  about 
forty  persons  were  left  alive  at  Jamestowm  out  of  the  original 
hundred  and  five.  Wingfield  had  been  deposed,  and  one  Patcliffe 
(alias  Sicklemore),  a  man  somew'hat  suspected,  but  only,  it  seems, 
for  his  alias,  was  put  in  his  place.  Smith  being  feared  lest  he 
should  be  too  much  for  them.  The  other  notables  surviving  w^ere 
George  Percy,  a  young  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
who,  like  Wingfield,  has  left  valuable  accounts  of  all  these  doings 
— an  honest,  active  young  man,  but  of  no  particular  moral  force. 
Martin,  an  upright  and  well-meaning  invalid,  and  .Archer,  a 
quarrelsome  unpractical  spouter,  probably  a  barrister,  and  lastly. 
Hunt,  the  chaplain,  an  unselfish,  pious,  resolute  person.  The 
rank  and  file  divided  themselves  into  factions.  There  were 
quarrels,  legal  trials,  plots,  and  rumours  of  plots;  more  than  one 
of  them  to  steal  the  pinnace  and  escape,  heaven  know’s  where ! 
Indeed,  this  was  twice  attempted,  and  Captain  Kendall  w’as 
executed  for  it.  The  carpenter,  on  being  given  a  blow  by 
President  Patcliffe,  threatened  to  return  it,  and  was  sentenced  to 
be  hanged.  With  the  noose  round  his  neck,  however,  he  offered 
to  reveal  another  plot  and  was  pardoned,  and  the  poor,  slow-witted 
ex-governor,  Wingfield,  who  had  a  social  contempt  for  them  all, 
was  kept  under  constant  arrest  on  all  sorts  of  trumpery  charges. 
No  work  to  speak  of  was  done,  and  the  ships  were  vaguely  ex- 
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pected  back  from  England  with  more  people  and  supplies.  Thus 
wagged  life  at  the  early  beginnings  of  American  history. 

Smith  had  been  about  most  of  the  time,  for  there  were  two 
practical  things  to  be  done,  one  of  them  insistent,  namely,  the 
purchase  of  corn  to  stave  off  starvation,  and  the  exploration  of 
the  country,  and  he  was  attempting  both.  Another  equally 
vital  measure  was  the  safeguarding  of  this  litigious  and  now 
thoroughly  homesick  little  company  from  Indian  attack.  For 
there  were  various  tribes  along  both  banks  of  the  James  and 
adjoining  rivers,  with  most  of  which  negotiations  had  been 
carried  on.  Fortunately,  they  held  off  for  a  time  out  of  respect 
for  the  artillery,  which  had  filled  them  with  awe.  They  were 
now,  however,  getting  extremely  suspicions  of  these  sickly  pale¬ 
faces,  who  could  neither  raise  crops  nor  hunt  to  any  purpose. 
Smith  was  to  restore  their  ])restige  single-handed.  No  tribe  raised 
much  surplus  corn  in  the  best  years,  and  it  was  not  easy  pur¬ 
chasing  any  from  savages  who  knew  that  you  must  starve  if  they 
did  not  provide  it,  and  were  more  than  willing  that  you  should. 
Smith,  however,  had  already  brought  in  one  large  boatload,  and 
soon  afterwards,  early  in  December,  he  sailed  again  on  that  expedi¬ 
tion  for  ever  notable  on  account  of  the  famous  Pocahontas  incident. 
On  this  occasion  he  ascended  the  Chickahominy,  a  tributary  of 
the  James,  in  a  barge  with  several  men.  When  the  river  became 
impassable  for  the  larger  boat,  he  left  his  crew  and  pushed  on  in 
a  canoe  with  a  couple  of  Indians  and  two  of  his  own  men  for 
twelve  miles.  Here,  being  further  obstructed,  he  left  the  two 
white  men,  and  one  Indian  to  prepare  food,  and  taking  the  other 
with  him  proceeded  on  foot  for  a  further  short  survey.  On  a 
sudden,  however,  he  came  in  sight  of  a  strong  hunting-party  of 
Indians  advancing  towards  him  with  hostile  intent.  Suspecting 
treachery  he  seized  his  guide,  bound  his  leg  to  his  own  with  his 
garters,  and  wlien  the  savages  opened  fire  made  a  shield  of  his 
“hind,”  rushing  forward  and  discharging  his  pistol  in  their  midst. 
This  was  useless,  however,  before  two  hundred  men.  So  still 
unhurt,  for  the  arrows  had  not  pierced  his  buff  coat,  to  the  wonder 
of  his  enemies,  he  gave  himself  up  to  Opechancanough ,  the  evil 
genius  of  the  early  Virginians,  and  “King,”  as  they  called  him, 
of  Pamunkey.  Smith  had,  unfortunately,  killed  an  Indian  with 
a  pistol-shot,  which  meant  certain  death  if  he  had  only  known  it. 
This  was,  for  the  time  being,  however,  staved  off  by  the  chief’s 
delight  and  wonder  at  his  prisoner’s  compass,  with  its  needle 
pointing  north  and  glass  cover,  which  was  explained  at  length, 
and  also  by  the  way  the  arrows  had  dropped  harmlessly  off  him. 
His  “medicine”  was  evidently  altogether  out  of  the  common. 
There  is  no  space  to  tell  how  Smith  was  feasted  and  marched 
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through  various  villages  and  exhibited  for  two  or  three  w^eeks,  till 
he  was  at  last  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  great  chief  of 
chiefs,  Powhatan.  Before  this,  too,  he  had  sent  a  letter,  by  his 
captors’  leave  and  by  messengers,  to  Jamestown.  Showing  them 
his  writing,  and  on  duly  receiving  in  return  the  articles  he  asked 
for,  his  reputation  as  a  medicine  man  became  tremendous,  and  his 
coming  death  all  the  more  of  a  solemn  function.  Smith’s  account 
of  the  scene  in  the  great  hall-like  wigwam,  where  Powhatan  sat 
in  judgment  on  him,  raised  above  the  long  lines  of  warriors,  with 
the  women  ranged  behind  them,  is  very  vivid.  His  end  was  to 
be  a  merciful  one.  He  was  too  awful  a  personage  apparently  for 
the  usual  death  by  torture,  a  great  deal  having  happened  that 
cannot  be  set  down  here.  His  head  was  already  laid  upon  the 
stone  for  the  executioner  to  smash  with  a  bludgeon,  when 
Powhatan’s  youthful  daughter,  Pocahontas,  some  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age,  threw  herself  down  by  him  and  clasped  it 
in  her  arms.  She  did  not  risk  her  life  as  some  story-tellers  have 
it,  for  any  member  of  an  Indian  tribe  could  claim  the  life  of  a 
prisoner  at  the  last  moment,  though  it  involved  personal  ownership 
and  adoption  into  the  community.  Nor  was  this  apparently  an 
amorous  impulse,  but  the  pity  of  a  child,  and  the  child  was  a 
remarkable  one  and  an  altogether  lovable  character.  Smith,  at 
any  rate,  was  saved,  and  was  adopted  as  a  sub-chief.  How  he 
was  released  in  a  short  time  and  with  an  immense  reputation  is 
a  humorous  story,  but  impossible  here. 

When  Smith  got  back  early  in  1608  the  village  lawyers  were 
still  squabbling,  and  they  wanted  to  arrest  him  under  Levitical 
law  for  the  death  of  one  or  two  of  his  men  w’ho,  by  disobeying 
his  orders  w^hen  he  left  them  on  the  Chickahominy,  had  been 
killed  by  Indians.  Archer,  too,  wanted  “to  call  a  Parliament.” 
Smith,  however,  who  by  now  had  conceived  a  boundless  contempt 
for  most  of  his  companions,  laid  the  agitators  by  the  heels, 
according  to  his  friends;  but  Newport,  wdth  a  ship  of  supplies, 
arrived  at  a  fortunate  moment,  w^hich  w^as  well,  for  in  Smith’s 
absence  the  settlement  had  caught  fire,  burning  up  the  WTetched 
huts  and  all  they  contained.  Pow'hatan,  however,  on  Smith’s 
account,  continued  friendly,  and  sent  by  Pocahontas’s  own  hand 
frequent  instalments  of  corn.  Having  regard  to  the  scanty  means 
and  dire  necessities  of  his  people.  Smith  had  been  laboriously 
diplomatic  in  keeping  up  the  value  of  beads  and  trinkets.  This 
prudence,  with  Newport’s  arrival,  was  cast  to  the  winds  both  by 
the  latter  and  his  sailors  from  mere  ignorance  and  carelessness, 
by  the  others  from  spite  towards  Smith,  to  whom  they  owed  too 
much.  The  friendliness  of  the  Indians,  moreover,  was  regarded 
as  the  millennium,  and,  as  Englishmen  have  done  on  many  other 
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occasions,  they  treated  them  with  the  careless  confidence  of  perma¬ 
nent  allies.  Smith  knew  well  the  precarious  nature  of  such  a 
friendship.  He  took  Newport  with  a  large  escort  on  a  visit  of  state 
to  Powhatan,  impressed  the  latter  with  a  boundless  sense  of  the 
naval  captain’s  high  importance,  and  both  w’ere  received  with 
every  mark  of  ceremony  and  state  known  in  the  Virginia  woods. 
Gold,  as  I  have  said,  the  bulk  of  the  settlers  had  fully  expected  to 
find  lying  strewn  about,  and  now  at  last  they  thought  they  had 
struck  it.  For  to-day,  as  then,  you  may  frequently  see  in 
Virginia  a  bright  yellow  dust  shining  at  the  bottom  of  shallow 
springs  or  streams.  It  is,  in  fact,  mica,  but  the  unfortunate 
adventurers  mistook  it  for  gold.  The  millennium  of  w^ealth  as  well 
as  of  racial  harmony  had  now  come,  and  a  veritable  delirium  seized 
the  company.  It  was  nothing,  says  one  of  them,  but  “dig  gold,” 
wash  gold,  refine  gold,  load  gold.  Captain  Smith,  says  the  same 
authority,  stood  severely  aloof,  “never  did  anything  more  torment 
him  than  to  see  all  necessary  business  neglected  to  freight  such 
a  drunken  ship.”  In  April,  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  of 
Virginia’s  history,  its  results  went  home  in  the  shape  of  a  ship¬ 
load  of  worthless  dirt,  with  Wingfield,  still  in  disgrace,  and 
Archer,  of  whose  politics  everyone  had  had  enough,  on  top  of  it. 
Newport  and  all  the  sailors,  of  course,  went  too,  leaving  the 
granary  and  the  larder  at  Jamestown  once  more  depleted  from 
their  long  stay  on  the  gold  account.  Smith,  though  not  yet 
President,  was  now  more  than  ever  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  colony, 
and  at  this  moment  a  delayed  sister  ship  of  Newport’s,  long  given 
up,  arrived  from  the  West  Indies  with  supplies  and  staved  off 
famine.  The  burned  shanties,  the  damaged  fort,  store-house,  and 
church  were  repaired,  and  corn  was  sowm.  Smith  diligently 
trained  the  men,  now  all  restored  to  health,  in  musketry  practice 
— a  much-needed  procedure,  as  he  discovered,  through  the  repeated 
warnings  of  Pocahontas,  who  would  often  steal  through  the 
woods,  that  Powhatan  was  already  meditating  evil  things. 

To  the  discontent  of  many.  Smith  would  have  no  more  “gold 
dust”  shipped,  and  loaded  up  the  last  ship,  the  Phoenix,  with 
cedar,  as  a  sample  of  what  he  thought  might,  among  other  things, 
prove  profitable.  He  explored  the  Chesapeake  to  its  head  in 
company  with  a  selection  from  his  group  of  personal  followers 
that  his  conduct  had  inspired  and  attached  to  him  :  a  distant  and 
hardy  enterprise  in  an  open  barge,  productive  of  a  few  adventures 
and  some  suffering  and  grumbling,  which  the  Captain  brushed 
away  wuth  his  cheery  courage  and  good-humoured  sarcasm.  For, 
like  everyone  else,  a  passage  to  a  neighbouring  western  ocean  was 
in  his  dreams,  with  infinite  glory  to  the  bold  discoverer.  He  did 
not  find  the  Pacific,  but  he  discovered  the  Potomac  and  gazed  on 
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the  site  of  Washington,  which  was  something.  In  the  autumn  of 
that  year  Smith  became  President  in  fact  as  well  as  in  deed.  The 
fort  w'as  enlarged  and  the  men  daily  drilled  in  fire-practice  and 
other  needful  things  done,  for  the  recent  convoys  had  increased 
the  number  of  settlers  to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  only  thirty  of  whom 
had  died  during  this  second  summer.  Newport  now  returned  to 
Jamestown  in  a  bad  humour  after  delivering  his  load  of  useless 
dirt  in  London,  with  seventy  more  settlers,  including  tw’o  women, 
and  peremptory  orders  from  his  sapient  governors  to  discover 
either  gold  or  the  South  Sea,  whereat  Captain  Smith  used  much 
strong  language.  He  had  already  sent  home  an  account  of  the 
earlier  doings  at  Jamestown,  and  later  on  was  to  despatch  a 
further  instalment,  coupled  with  his  most  unflattering  opinion  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  London  Board.  This  is  known  as  “The 
Kude  Answ^er.”  Both  are  in  Professor  Arber’s  printed  collections, 
as  well  as  Smith’s  other  writings  and  the  conterminous  accounts 
of  Wingfield,  Archer,  Percy,  and  several  of  the  soldiers.  The 
views  of  the  London  Board  are  as  dreams  of  theorists  seated 
before  a  snug  fire  with  a  chart  on  their  knees.  Those  of  Smith 
are  the  hard  sense  of  a  man  familiar  with  the  thousand  present 
difficulties  and  necessities  of  a  world  and  a  work  inconceivable  to 
the  others.  It  is  an  old  story,  that  often  time  still  confronts  us 
with  only  modified  and  varied  detail.  He  speaks  of  the  insensate 
factions  that  made  a  sufficiently  delicate  and  laborious  task  more 
difficult.  He  begs  the  Honourable  Board  to  remember  that  the 
savages  could  only  be  kept  friendly  so  long  as  the  fear  of  the  wffiite 
man  was  on  them.  He  urged  them,  too,  to  despatch  some 
practical  men — farmers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths  :  thirty  such 
were  better  than  a  thousand  of  those  who  now  stood  face  to  face 
with  Indians  and  starvation.  Indeed,  the  latter  fate  was  once 
again  imminent,  and  there  w^ere  now  two  hundred  mouths  to  be 
fed.  The  private  and  casual  trade  of  the  settlers,  even  to  the 
criminal  transfer  of  the  companies’  weapons,  demoralised  the 
market.  The  savages  were  getting  distrustful  of  the  intentions  of 
these  aliens  who  seemed  to  do  little  but  row  about  and  fire  off 
monstrous  guns,  and  contemptuous  of  men  wffio  could  neither 
hunt  nor  farm  wdth  success.  But  before  the  trials  of  the  winter 
came  on  a  magnificent  project  of  the  London  Board  had  to  be 
accomplished  w'hich  roused  Smith’s  scorn,  though  he  had  to  go 
through  with  it,  and  no  doubt  did  so  with  some  grim  humour. 
Powhatan  was  to  be  formally  crowned  “Emperor,”  and  a  full 
suite  of  bedroom  furniture  had  been  sent  out  by  Newport  to  enable 
him  to  sustain  his  new  honours.  So  Smith  and  New’port  with 
fifty  men  marched  the  forty  miles  through  w'oods  to  Werowo- 
comoco,  on  the  York  river,  the  monarch’s  headquarters,  while 
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the  furniture  and  insignia  went  round  by  water.  What  Pow'hatan 
thought  of  the  upholstery  is  not  reported,  but  in  the  purple  robe 
and  crown  he  scented  dubious  medicine,  and  struggled  somewhat 
in  the  robing.  To  kneel  for  the  final  ceremony  of  crowning  he 
absolutely  refused,  whether  from  the  stiffness  of  age  or  from  a 
suspicion  of  the  attitude  as  derogatory.  So  Smith  and  Newport, 
leaning  suddenly  on  his  shoulders,  pressed  him  for  a  moment  into 
a  semblance  of  the  conventional  position  and  clapped  the  crown 
on  his  head.  Then  the  fifty  men  fired  a  salute,  whereat  the  new- 
made  Emperor  leapt  to  his  feet  in  terror  and  made  for  the  woods. 
When  restored  to  calm  again  he  apparently  bore  no  malice,  if  he 
felt  no  elation,  for  he  presented  Newport  with  his  old  shoes 
and  put  a  fitting  close  to  a  grotesque  ceremony. 

Newport  and  the  newcomers  had  no  thought  of  a  winter  supply, 
but  only  for  gold  and  fairy  seas  that  were  supposed  to  lie  beyond 
the  rapids  of  the  James.  Smith  had  the  now  doubly  arduous  task 
of  going  round  again  among  the  Indian  tribes  collecting  corn, 
sometimes  using  diplomacy,  sometimes  high-handed  measures 
exercised  like  lightning  and  with  superb  audacity  at  the  right 
moment,  when  the  quiver  of  an  eyelid  meant  certain  death.  At 
other  times  we  see  him  taking  the  softer-handed  of  the  new¬ 
comers  into  the  woods  and  giving  them,  all,  apparently,  in  high 
good  humour,  lessons  in  tree-felling,  and  are  told  how  their  hands 
got  so  blistered  that  every  blow  was  accompanied  with  a  loud 
curse,  till  the  President  decreed  that  for  every  oath  a  cup  of  water 
was  to  be  poured  down  the  blasphemer’s  neck.  But  most  of  their 
second  winter  was  grim  enough,  for  a  plague  of  rats  brought  by 
the  ships  played  havoc  with  their  ill-furnished  granaries.  Yet 
they  managed  to  win  through  somehow  till  the  spring  returned, 
when  the  company  had  to  be  scattered  in  separate  camps,  where 
they  subsisted  on  fishing  and  wild  berries  till  the  first  detachment 
of  a  third  much  larger  influx  of  immigrants  arrived  with  the 
inevitable  Newport  once  more,  and,  worse  still,  the  pestilent 
Archer  and  useless  but  sore-headed  ex-President  Ratcliffe,  who 
had  been  home  helping  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  Directors 
against  Smith.  These  two  had  the  hardihood  to  call  on  him  to 
resign,  but  the  President,  now  backed  by  the  best  element  in  the 
colony,  was  much  too  strong.  These  newcomers  were  worse,  if 
anything,  than  the  original  shipment.  Filled  with  the  confidence 
of  ignorance,  and  encouraged  by  Archer,  they  helped  to  alienate 
further  the  already  antagonistic  savages,  and  many  lives  were 
wantonly  thrown  away.  An  untoward  accident  now  happened  to 
Smith,  a  bag  of  gunpowder  exploding  in  his  boat  and  injuring 
him  so  grievously  that  he  had  nothing  for  it  but  an  immediate 
return  to  England  in  the  ship  just  about  to  start.  His  work. 
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however,  was  done,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  light  in  which  his 
person  and  his  actions  had  been  presented  to  the  Directors  by 
the  weak,  malicious,  and  spiteful  men  whom  his  unconciliatory 
force  and  energy  had  made  his  bitter  enemies.  This,  however, 
is  what  the  friends  he  left  behind  in  Virginia  thought  of  him  : — 

“Thus  we  lost  him  that  in  all  his  proceedings  made  justice  his 
first  guide  and  experience  his  second,  ever  hating  baseness,  sloth, 
pride,  and  indignity  more  than  any  dangers ;  that  never  allowed 
more  for  himself  than  his  soldiers  with  him ;  that  upon  no  danger 
would  send  them  where  he  would  not  lead  himself ;  that  would 
never  see  us  want  what  he  either  had  or  could  by  any  means  get 
us ;  that  w^ould  rather  want  than  borrow  or  starve  than  deceive ; 
that  loved  actions  more  than  words  and  hated  cozenage  more 
than  death ;  whose  adventures  were  our  lives  and  whose  loss  our 
deaths !  ” 

This  was  indeed  true  enough,  for  Smith  left  in  October,  and 
when  in  the  following  May  Sir  Thomas  Gates  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  new  settlers  arrived  at  Jamestowm,  he  found  a  miserable 
remnant  of  sixty  emaciated  wretches  huddling  in  the  fort,  reduced 
to  impotence  by  the  Indian  tomahawk  and  starvation,  and  even 
to  devouring  the  dead,  listlessly  awaiting  the  speedy  end  that 
was  inevitable.  Gates  took  them  all  on  board  and  abandoned,  as 
he  thought  for  good,  the  apparently  ill-fated  spot. 

But  things  had  been  moving  in  England.  The  flotilla  was 
actually  descending  the  river  when  Lord  De  la  Warr,  with  more 
supplies  and  men,  sailed  in  at  a  critical  moment  as  Governor  of 
Virginia,  turned  back  the  fugitives,  and  reoccupied  the  wasted 
site  with  a  finality  that  was  never  again  seriously  threatened. 
For  this  new  Governor  had  something  of  John  Smith  in  him, 
and  a  good  deal  that  John  Smith  had  not,  namely,  high  position, 
authority,  and  the  undivided  support  of  the  now  thoroughly 
aroused  London  Company  behind  him.  Settlers  and  supplies 
now  poured  slowly  but  steadily  into  the  colony  under  the  judicious, 
autocratic,  though  brief  administration  of  this  excellent  noble¬ 
man,  who,  we  may  be  sure,  did  not  reject  the  advice  of  such  of 
Smith’s  old  warriors  who  were  left.  Tobacco  culture  almost 
immediately  introduced  proved  an  immense  success,  so  much  so 
that  Smith’s  old  w'arning  regarding  the  Indian  danger  was  over¬ 
looked,  till  ten  years  later  a  frightful  massacre  gave  the  colony 
a  bitter  taste  of  its  truth. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  sound  sense,  the  keen 
observation,  the  indomitable  resolution  of  this  Lincolnshire 
yeoman  as  manifested  in  his  own  racy  prose,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  tell  the  barest  outline  of  his  story  within  the  compass  of 
a  single  article.  Yet  to  present  him  in  this  fashion  without  the 
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story  to  readers  not  generally  familiar  with  the  latter  would  be 
futile.  Smith,  as  will  have  been  already  gathered,  never  returned 
to  Virginia.  He  had  unquestionably  saved  the  situation  more 
than  once,  and  the  fact  that  but  for  a  fortunate  coincidence  the 
country  would  have  been  abandoned  within  a  few  months  of  his 
departure  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  achievements.  But  there 
was  no  room  for  him  now.  The  aristocratic  regime  of  the  St'uarts 
had  succeeded  to  the  comparatively  democratic  code  of  the  great 
Eliza.  Ijord  ]3e  la  Warr  justified  the  great  support  given  him,  and 
there  was  little  room  at  the  top  for  a  yeoman’s  son  who  could 
hardly  be  suppressed.  The  remaining  twenty-one  years  of  his 
life  are  a  somew'hat  pathetic  tale  of  ill-requited  enthusiasm  in 
the  cause  of  colonisation.  He  was  a  comparatively  humble  and 
poor  man,  though  a  combative  one,  abounding  in  the  hard, 
practical  sense  that  distinguishes  all  his  writings,  and  that  might 
almost  be  read  with  advantage  by  an  intending  colonist  to-day. 
He  retained  his  interest  in  the  company  and  was  occasionally  con¬ 
sulted.  He  was  given  the  empty  title  of  Admiral  of  New  England, 
in  the  exploitation  of  which  country  he  took  great  interest, 
making  two  voyages  there  prolific  of  adventures  that  must  have  re¬ 
called  his  early  days.  But  the  country  being  ultimately  settled  by 
sectaries — who,  by  the  way,  used  Smith’s  maps — no  share  in  the 
exploit  was  possible  for  Gentiles ;  though  if  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
had  gone  to  Smith  for  advice  as  they  did  to  his  maps  for  guidance 
without  acknowledgement,  infinite  suffering,  as  he  bitterly 
remarked,  might  easily  have  been  spared  them. 

Smith,  in  the  meanwhile,  travelled  much  about  England,  dis¬ 
tributing  his  books  and  maps,  and  dying  in  1631  fxissessed 
ai)parently  of  little  more  than  his  Lincolnshire  tenements,  was 
buried  in  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church  beneath  a  handsome  volumin- 
ouslv  inscribed  monument,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  fire 
of  1661. 

Pocahontas,  whose  filial  affection  for  Smith  had  saved  his  life 
and  helped  to  save  the  struggling  settlement  afterw^ards  from 
starvation,  and  by  her  timely  warning  from  massacre,  had  in  the 
meantime  married  the  Norfolk  settler  Polfe  in  Virginia,  and  paid 
her  well-known  visit  to  England,  where  she  died  of  consumption. 
It  was  during  this  time  Smith  saw  her  once  again  at  an  interview, 
where  the  Indian  girl  showed  much  emotion,  repeatedly  calling 
him  by  the  old  name  of  father. 

A  fearless,  masterful,  energetic,  able,  though  possibly  tactless 
man  where  the  social  amenities  were  concerned.  Smith  never 
received  justice  from  his  compatriots,  nor  w'as  he  ever  given  a  fair 
chance.  His  w'hole  soul  was  wTapi>ed  up  in  the  furtherance  of 
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English  colonisation  beyond  the  sea,  and  he  believed  profoundly 
in  emigration  as  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  what  seemed  at  that 
time  a  crowded  country.  Moreover,  he  could  not  only  talk  and 
write  on  his  favourite  subject,  but  as  leader  of  emigrants  and 
example  to  them  he  had  probably  no  living  equal.  But  an  official 
enterprise  with  a  yeoman’s  son  at  the  head  of  it  would  in  the  days 
of  the  Stuarts  have  doubtless  been  regarded  as  an  outrage  on  the 
throne  and  Court,  if  not  an  insult  to  the  Almighty.  And  one 
may  well  believe  that  a  more  highly  placed  personage  bound  for 
a  colonial  governorship  would  have  hesitated  to  take  out  the 
masterful  John  Smith  as  second  in  command. 


A.  G.  Bradley. 


THE  EUTUBE  EMPEBOB-XING’S  POLITICAL 
PBOGBAMME. 

The  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  is  certainly  no  dreamer  of 
dreams.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  clear-headed,  practical  man, 
one  who  knows  to  a  nicety  exactly  what  he  wants,  knows,  too, 
whether  what  he  wants  lies  within  his  reach  or  beyond  it.  Of 
this  we  have  surely  had  proof  and  to  spare  during  the  last  seven 
years.  None  the  less,  only  a  few  months  ago,  curiously  enough, 
half  the  capitals  in  Europe  were  astir  with  rumours  concerning  a 
certain  “  rcce  grandiose  ”  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  indulging. 
The  Paris  Journal,  on  the  authority  of  its  correspondent  in 
Vienna,  published  a  full  account  of  this  dream ;  and  a  very  sensa¬ 
tional  one  it  was;  so  sensational,  indeed,  that  an  ex-Foreign 
Minister  felt  called  upon  to  denounce  it,  with  quite  oliicial 
solemnity,  as  unrealisable. 

According  to  the  rumours,  the  Archduke’s  heart  is  set,  and  has 
for  years  been  set,  on  transforming  the  Dual  Monarchy  into  a 
Federalist  State;  and  on  bringing,  either  by  cajolery  or  by  force, 
not  only  Montenegro  and  Servia  wdthin  the  Imperial  fold,  but 
also  Bulgaria,  the  Balkan  War  notwithstanding.  This  is  his 
political  programme,  we  are  told,  the  programme  which,  when 
he  is  Emperor-King,  he  will  strain  every  nerve  to  carry  out,  let 
the  risk  be  what  it  may. 

These  rumours  are  based,  their  mongers  assure  us,  on  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  from  a  “  good  source  ”  ;  but  as  to  what  the  source 
was,  nothing  is  given  beyond  vague  hints.  That  it  was  not  the 
Archduke  himself  we  may  take  it  for  granted ;  for  he  is  one  of 
the  most  silent  of  men,  one  of  the  sanest  to  boot.  That  it  was 
not  any  of  his  personal  friends  w’e  may  also  take  for  granted ; 
for  their  number  is  very  limited,  and  there  is  not  a  babbler 
among  them.  That  the  so-called  “good  source”  was  nothing 
but  a  pamphlet  published  in  Berlin,  now  some  five  years  ago, 
one  has  not,  perhaps,  the  right  to  say;  still,  this  may  be  said  : 
had  the  pamphlet  never  been  published,  the  dream  would 
assuredly  never  have  been  heard  of.  For  the  dream  is  merely  a 
more  or  less  distorted  version  of  certain  statements  made  in  the 
pamphlet.  Whereas  the  pamphlet  is,  however,  manifestly  the 
handiwork  of  one  of  the  Archduke’s  devoted  adherents,  and  was 
WTitten  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  him  popular,  the  dream  is 
unmistakably  the  handiwork  of  his  enemies.  The  only  purpose, 
indeed,  for  which  it  could  have  been  concocted  was  to  stir  up 
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against  him  suspicion  and  ill-will.  Of  this  not  only  is  its  tenor 
a  proof,  but  also  the  time  chosen  for  its  publication — just  when 
the  limits  of  Albania  were  being  discussed,  when  the  pros  and 
cons  of  giving  to  Servia  a  port  in  the  Adriatic  were  in  the 
balance. 

The  dream,  mischief -making  though  it  be,  is,  of  course, 
politically  of  no  importance ;  and  the  same  might  be  said  of 
the  pamphlet  were  it  not  that  its  author,  Baron  von  Falkenegg, 
as  he  signs  himself,  although  no  such  title  exists,  is  evidently 
in  close  touch  with  the  Palais  Belvedere.  He  declares,  it  is 
true,  that  he  is  not;  that  he  is  the  veriest  outsider,  in  fact.  He 
even  implies  that  he  has  never  crossed  the  Palais’s  threshold, 
and  has  no  personal  acquaintance  with  its  inmates.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  he  certainly  writes  in  the  strain  in  which  even  now,  in 
spite  of  battles  fought  and  won  in  the  Balkans,  they  who  go 
there  talk;  he  evidently  holds  the  same  opinions  that  they  do, 
and  cherishes  the  same  ambitions.  Why,  the  very  programme 
he  unfolds  is,  or  might  be,  theirs.  For  he,  too,  unfolds  a  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  just  as  one  is  un¬ 
folded  in  the  dream  ;  only  his  programme  differs  from  that  in 
the  dream,  w'hich  professes  to  be  authorised,  in  that  it  is,  as  he 
is  careful  to  explain,  unauthorised,  the  sort  of  thing,  in  fact, 
that  any  outsider  might  frame. 

Every  article  it  contains,  however,  might  have  been  framed, 
so  far  as  principles  go,  by  Prince  Alois  Liechtenstein,  Count  von 
Thun,  Baron  Chlumecky,  or  even  the  late  Dr.  Lueger,  without 
clashing  in  any  w’ay  w  ith  their  speeches ;  and  the  whole  pro¬ 
gramme,  had  its  language  been  a  little  toned  down,  might 
have  appeared  in  Das  Vaterland  or  Die  Reichspost  without  any 
change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  either  journal.  And  the  Prince, 
the  Count,  and  the  Baron,  far  from  being  mere  outsiders,  are 
members  of  the  Belvedere  Inner  King,  close  personal  friends  of 
the  Archduke ;  while  Das  Vaterland  and  Die  Reichspost  are  his 
owm  special  organs — they  are  knowm  to  look  to  him  for 
guidance.  Thus,  unauthorised  though  it  be,  this  programme  has 
undoubtedly  been  “inspired”  by  his  Imperial  Highness,  un¬ 
wittingly  perhaps ;  and  can  therefore  hardly  differ  very  materially 
from  what  it  w'ould  have  been  had  he  actually  framed  it.  This 
is  what  gives  a  certain  significance  to  the  pamphlet  that  contains 
it,  even  though  its  author  be  perhaps  the  most  insignificant  of 
men. 

Baron  von  Falkenegg,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  evidently  keenly 
alive  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  by  w'hich  Austria  is  sur¬ 
rounded ;  for,  before  unfolding  a  programme  for  the  Archduke, 
he  considers  whether  his  Imperial  Highness  wall  ever  have  an 
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empire  in  which  to  carry  it  out.  Is  the  Austrian  Empire 
nearing  its  end?  he  inquires.  Is  there  any  truth  in  all  the  talk 
we  hear  as  to  its  approaching  dissolution?  His  answer  is  an 
emphatic  “No.”  The  Austrian  Empire  will  stand  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past,  he  holds.  It  must  stand,  indeed,  for  the  sake 
of  Europe  as  well  as  its  own  sake — the  sake  of  the  diverse  little 
nations  of  which  it  is  made  up.  Not  one  of  these  is  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone  :  did  they  not  form  part  of  an  Austrian 
Empire,  they  must  inevitably  form  part  of  a  German,  or  a 
Russian.  (That  some  of  them  might  drift  elsewhere,  to  Italy, 
Rumania,  or  Servia,  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him.)  And 
that,  he  maintains,  would  not  only  upset  the  balance  of  iwwer  in 
Europe,  but  would  spell  disaster  for  these  little  nations.  Austria 
knows  how  to  deal  with  alien  races,  how  to  make  them  feel  at 
home  in  her  Empire ;  whereas  neither  Germany  nor  Russia 
does,  he  avers ;  and  as  proof  of  his  contention  he  cites  the  case 
of  Poland. 

German  Poland  and  Russian  Poland  are  seething  with  sedi¬ 
tion,  nay,  with  treason  :  every  Pole’s  hand  is,  in  the  one 
province,  against  Germany,  and  in  the  other  against  Russia.  In 
Austrian  Poland,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  all-round  peace  and 
good-will.  The  Poles  have  thrown  in  their  lot,  heart  and  soul, 
with  the  Empire,  and  are  the  Emperor-King’s  most  faithful 
subjects.  And  as  it  is  with  the  Poles,  so  is  it  with  the  Bosnians, 
the  Herzegovinans,  and  other  nations;  and  so  will  it  be  with 
every  nation  in  the  Empire  when  Eranz  Eerdinand  is  Emperor- 
King.  This  is  what  he  as  ruler  will  strive  for  :  to  render  his 
people  a  united  people,  one  great  nation;  to  render  every  section 
of  them  patriotic  and  loyal  because  prosperous  and  content.  His 
programme  is  framed  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  this 
result ;  and  when  it  is  secured,  Austria,  far  from  becoming  weaker, 
will  wax  stronger  and  stronger,  and  wdll  make  her  influence  felt 
as  it  was  never  felt  before.  She  will  be  saved,  in  fact,  from 
the  dangers  that  now  threaten  her,  saved  by  Eranz  Eerdinand. 
That  is  a  point  on  which  Baron  von  Ealkenegg  has  never  a 
doubt ;  and ,  what  is  more  important ,  on  which  no  member  of 
the  Belvedere  Ring  has  any  doubt  either. 

He  does  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  to  many  the  thought 
of  the  Archduke’s  playing  the  role  of  saviour  may  smack  of  the 
fantastic.  He  practically  admits  that  his  Imperial  Highness  is 
not,  and  never  has  been,  popular  even  in  Austria ;  that  a  certain 
section  of  his  future  subjects  have  no  love  for  him,  and  regard 
him  with  mistrust.  He  maintains,  however,  that  this  state  of 
feeling  is  due  to  a  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  this 
section.  These  people  think  that  the  Archduke  is  politically  a 
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reactionary,  a  mere  tool,  moreover,  in  the  hands  of  the  priests, 
who  will  use  him  in  the  days  to  come  to  further  the  interests  of 
Kome  without  any  regard  to  the  interests  of  Austria.  In  this 
they  are,  however,  absurdly  mistaken  it  seems.  Franz  Ferdinand 
is  no  reactionary,  the  Baron  declares;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  in 
warm  sympathy  with  progress ;  and  of  this  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Universal  Suilrage  is  certainly 
a  proof.  He  is  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  great  reforms  must 
be  made,  and  is  firmly  determined  to  make  them.  For  he  is  no 
weakling,  but  a  strong  man,  a  statesman,  and  a  fervent  patriot; 
one  who,  far  from  allowing  himself  to  be  used  by  others,  will, 
as  Emperor-King,  use  others,  even  though  they  be  priests,  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  subjects. 

In  judging  of  what  this  pamphleteer  writes  concerning  him — 
and  he  writes  as  one  who  knows — it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Archduke  always  impresses  those  who  have  personal  relations 
with  him  as  being  a  man  of  marked  ability.  It  would  be  odd 
indeed  were  it  otherwise,  seeing  that  he  is  a  grandson  on  the 
one  side  of  King  Bomba,  who,  warped  though  he  were  morally, 
was  past-master  in  matters  intellectual ;  and  a  grandson,  on  the 
other  side,  of  the  Archduchess  Sophie,  the  cleverest  woman  in 
Europe,  and  “the  only  man  in  her  family.”  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  too,  that  the  pamphleteer  is  himself,  as  he  says,  a  strong 
Clerical,  and  is  evidently  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
Archduke  also  is  a  Clerical.  For  that  he  is  a  Clerical,  nay,  an 
Ultramontane,  is  beyond  doubt.  The  day,  twelve  years  ago, 
now,  when  he  installed  himself  officially  as  Protector  of  the 
Schulverein,  he  proclaimed  himself  a  Clerical,  proclaimed  himself 
the  defender  of  the  Church  as  well  as  her  faithful  son,  her 
soldier  ready  to  do  battle  for  her  against  all  comers.  This  was 
an  act  of  consummate  statesmanship,  his  defender  maintains, 
even  though  it  did  excite  fierce  wrath  in  anti-Clerical  circles. 
For  it  secured  for  him  not  only  the  devotion  of  the  Clericals 
throughout  the  Empire,  but  the  warm  gratitude  of  the  Vatican. 
The  result  is  that  Austria,  when  he  is  her  ruler,  will  always 
have  the  Pope  on  her  side,  will  always  have  priests  of  all 
degrees  working  with  her  and  for  her.  The  influence  the 
Vatican  wields  in  every  part  of  the  world  will  be  wielded  in  her 
interest,  for  the  gratification  of  her  ambitions.  And  this  influence 
is  so  great  that  it  will  be  of  infinite  value  to  the  Archduke  in 
bringing  about  the  reforms  which  are  to  give  new  life  and 
vigour  to  the  Empire. 

In  Baron  von  Falkenegg’s  programme,  as  in  that  in  the  dream, 
the  federation  of  the  Empire  ranks  as  first  article.  In  this 
there  is,  however,  nothing  remarkable,  as  the  Archduke  has 
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long  been  known  as  a  staunch  Federalist.  He  has  always  lived 
in  a  more  or  less  Federalist  atmosphere,  it  must  be  remembered ; 
for  his  father,  the  Archduke  Karl  Ludwig,  was  a  strong 
Federalist,  dead  against  Dualism,  dead  against  Hungary ;  and  his 
wife,  the  Duchess  of  Hohenberg,  is  a  fervent  Federalist  by 
inheritance  as  well  as  by  conviction.  For  she  is  a  Czech ;  and 
her  father.  Count  Chotek,  was  the  lifelong  friend  and  coadjutor 
of  Count  Hohenwart,  the  great  Federalist  leader.  And  she  is  a 
remarkably  clever  woman.  So  clever  is  she,  indeed,  and  so 
subtle  is  the  influence  she  wields,  that  the  chances  are  she 
would  have  converted  the  Archduke  to  Federalism,  had  he  not 
already  been  converted  before  he  met  her.  As  it  was,  one  of  his 
first  official  acts  after  marrying  her  was  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  Federalist.  For  when  he  was  coming  to  London 
for  the  coronation  of  King  Edward,  he  announced  his  intention 
of  bringing  with  him  official  representatives  of  Bohemia  and 
Poland  as  well  as  of  Au.stria  and  Hungary,  as  if  the  four  countries 
were  sister  lands,  on  terms  of  equality.  The  Magyars  were,  of 
course,  wild  with  indignation,  and  attacked  him  furiously.  He 
stood  to  his  guns,  however;  and  it  was  only  after  a  hard  fight, 
in  which  the  aged  Emperor  was  forced  to  take  the  field  against 
him,  that  he  could  be  induced  to  start  off  with  two  national 
representatives  instead  of  four. 

Even  before  that  time  his  views  on  the  subject  were  known. 
He  makes  no  attempt  to  conceal  them  in  his  Diary,  which  was 
published  years  ago,  just  as  he  makes  no  attempt  anywhere  to 
conceal  his  disapproval  of  Dualism  and  the  favoured  position 
which,  under  it,  the  Magyars  hold.  Besides,  his  own  special 
party,  the  Clericals,  are  for  the  most  part  Federalists;  and  his 
“own  man,”  Prince  Alois  Liechtenstein,  told  the  Eeichsrath 
roundly,  when  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was 
under  discussion,  that  the  annexation  entailed  with  it  inevitably 
the  end  of  Dualism.  Thus  on  any  programme  even  inspired  by 
the  Archduke,  federation  would  naturally  be  placed. 

Baron  von  Falkenegg  is,  however,  not  content  with  merely 
placing  Federation  on  his  programme  ;  he  insists  that  it  must 
be  there,  must  be  on  any  programme  framed  for  or  by  the 
future  Emperor.  For  the  time  is  come  when  radical  changes 
must  be  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  Empire,  he  declares 
emphatically: — “Das  Verhaltniss  zwischen  Cis-  und  Trans- 
leithanien  muss  neu  gefestigt,  gestarkt,  und  auf  einen  gesunden 
Boden  gebracht,  den  slavischen  Landes  -  und  Volksteilen  unter 
Wahrnng  der  Suprematie  deutschen  Elements,  zumal  in  der 
nngarischen  Landeshalfte,  erweiterte  Autonomie  gewahrt 
werden,  das  erfordert  die  Gerecbtigkeit,  das  Verstiindnis  fiir 
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begreifliche  Nationalbestrebungen,  die  in  jedem  Staatswesen  bis 
zu  einem  gewissen  Grade  anerkannt  werden.”  Justice  and  good 
policy  alike  demand,  in  fact,  that  the  liberty  of  the  Magyars 
shall  be  curtailed  and  the  liberty  of  the  Slavs  shall  be  extended, 
especially  the  Slavs  under  Magyar  rule.  For  them  complete 
autonomy  must  be  secured ;  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death ;  for 
the  dual  system.  Home  Eule  in  Hungary,  has  proved  a  disastrous 
failure,  he  declares,  if  its  purpose  were  to  do  aught  beyond 
working  havoc.  In  no  country  do  subject  races  suffer  such  cruel 
wrong  as  in  Hungary ;  in  no  country  are  the  masses  set  so 
ruthlessly  at  naught ;  in  no  country  is  there  a  franchise  so 
unjust. 

Whoever  wrote  this  pamphlet  hates  the  Magyars,  it  is  easy 
to  see,  with  an  intensity  that  smacks  of  the  fifteenth  century 
rather  than  the  twentieth  :  he  rails  against  them  and  gibes  at 
them  in  the  most  scathing  fashion.  They  are  Huns,  he  tells 
them,  Huns  who  pose  as  Supermen  and  demean  themselves  as 
lunatics.  Their  power  must  be  curbed.  They  must  be  made  to 
change  their  ways,  must  be  taught  that  they  are  a  mere  minority 
even  in  the  land  they  rule.  And  the  only  way  this  can  be  done 
is  by  Federation,  Home  Rule  all  round,  a  system  under  which 
not  only  Austria,  but  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  a  South  Slav  Croatian 
State  would  all  be  on  terms  of  equality  with  Hungary.  Thus, 
according  to  the  pamphlet,  if  Federation  be  the  first  article  on 
the  Archduke’s  programme — and  it  is,  and  must  be,  its  writer 
maintains — it  is  not  because  his  Imperial  Highness  has  any 
scheme  for  incorporating  his  neighbours’  States  in  his  Empire, 
but  because  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Czechs  and  Poles 
must  be  gratified,  the  Croatians  with  their  kinsfolk  must  be 
secured  against  oppression,  and  the  Magyars  must  be  brought 
to  heel.  This  must  be  done,  because,  as  the  Archduke  and  those 
around  him  realise  clearly,  until  it  is  done  there  will  be  neither 
peace  nor  security  for  the  Empire. 

Baron  von  Falkenegg  gives  no  hint,  it  will  be  noticed,  that 
any  thought  of  annexing  Balkan  provinces  has  ever  entered  either 
the  Archduke’s  head  or  his  own.  None  the  less,  there  are 
paragraphs  in  his  pamphlet  which  might  easily  suggest  to 
malicious  rumour-mongers  something  very  like  annexation.  For 
that  Austria,  when  Franz  Ferdinand  is  her  ruler,  will  play  a 
great  r6le  in  the  Balkans,  he  seems  to  take  for  granted.  He 
wrote  his  pamphlet,  it  is  true,  before  the  Balkan  War:  still, 
what  he  took  for  granted  then  is  still  taken  for  granted,  even 
now,  it  must  be  noted,  in  Ultramontaine  circles  in  Vienna.  It 
is  in  the  Balkans  that  Austria’s  mission  lies ;  it  is  there  that  the 
special  work  she  is  destined  to  do  will  be  done,  he  tells  us  plainly ; 
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and  Belvedere  courtiers,  soldiers,  and  priests  alike,  would  tell  us 
so  too,  were  they  asked,  even  to-day.  This  mission,  however, 
according  to  him,  is  primarily  at  any  rate  to  spread  the  light, 
civilise,  humanise,  and,  above  all,  conciliate.  Austria  must  take 
her  place  as  the  Power  standing  between  East  and  West, 
drawing  the  two  together,  weaving  bonds  between  them,  being 
in  sympathy  with  both.  This  place  Russia  cannot  hold  now  that 
she  herself  is  become  half  Asiatic,  we  are  informed ;  for,  being 
in  full  sympathy  neither  with  the  East  nor  the  West,  she  could 
not  do  the  work  were  she  in  the  place. 

Then  if  it  is  Austria’s  mission  to  spread  culture,  it  is  her 
mission  also  to  spread  religion.  In  the  Balkans  the  last  great 
battle  between  Catholicism  and  Mahommedanism  will  be  fought 
out,  we  are  told;  and  she  must  do  her  share  of  the  fighting. 
She  must  give  a  helping  hand  to  the  priests,  that  they  may  do 
throughout  the  Balkans  what  they  are  already  doing  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina;  that  they  may,  in  fact,  put  to  rout  Mahom- 
medan  and  Orthodox  alike,  and  capture  these  regions  for  Kome. 
This  is  work  which  the  Archduke  is  known  to  have  very  near  at 
heart.  What  he  saw  when  at  Trebinje,  in  1906,  of  the  crusade 
that  fiery  old  enthusiast.  Bishop  Stadler,  was  waging,  stirred 
him  to  the  quick,  and  had  its  share,  no  doubt,  in  making  him 
determine,  as  he  then  did,  that  at  any  cost  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina  must  be  annexed. 

Austria  has  stirring  days  before  her  should  any  attempt  be 
made  to  carry  out  this  first  article  on  the  Archduke’s  programme ; 
for  the  placing  of  the  Magyars  on  a  par  with  the  Slavs  would 
undoubtedly  make  for  war,  while  the  spreading  of  Catholicism 
in  the  Balkans  would  hardly  make  for  peace. 

The  second  article  on  the  programme  is  social  reform ;  and 
again,  as  in  the  case  of  Federation,  that  it  should  be  an  article 
there  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  It  held  a  prominent  place 
indeed  on  the  very  first  programme  ever  framed  for  him,  that 
in  Bresnitz  von  Sydacoff’s  “Offene  Briefe  an  S.K.  u.  K.H., 
Erzherzog  Franz  Ferdinand.”  Even  before  these  letters  were 
written  the  Christian  Socialists,  who  are  nothing  if  not  reformers, 
had  begun  to  claim  the  Archduke  as  one  of  themselves.  Not  without 
reason  either,  for  he  practically  proclaimed  himself  one  of  them 
the  day  he  threw  in  his  lot  "with  the  Clericals.  For  the  Clericals, 
aristocrats  though  many  of  them  be,  are,  as  a  party,  Christian 
Socialists.  They  are  always  on  the  side  of  labour  as  opposed 
to  capital,  always  on  the  side  of  the  masses.  Their  creed  is,  in 
theory  at  any  rate,  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  must  be  the 
mle  of  life  here  on  earth,  a  fact  which  does  not,  however,  prevent 
their  being  ardent  anti-Semites.  They  maintain,  indeed,  that 
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they  are  anti-Semites  because  they  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
poor. 

In  Austria,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  battle  is  between 
Gentile  and  Jew  rather  than  between  class  and  class.  There 
is  none  of  that  fierce  class  antagonism  there  that  is  so  rife  in 
Germany.  Practically  all  the  workers,  both  in  Hungary  and  in 
Austria,  are  Socialists,  but  a  fair  section  of  them  are  Christian 
Socialists;  and  in  Austria  even  the  Social  Democrats,  although 
they  play  the  Ishmael  sometimes,  are  never  really  at  enmity 
with  any  class  excepting  the  capitalist,  which  is  mostly  Jewish. 
Their  attitude  towards  the  rest  of  their  better-placed  fellows  is 
friendly,  on  the  whole ;  while  towards  the  Crown  it  is  so  friendly 
that  in  Berlin  it  is  the  custom  to  dub  them  Royal  and  Imperial 
Socialists.  In  Budapest  the  Social  Democrats  turned  out  and 
cheered  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef  to  the  echo  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Magyar  nobles  and  bourgeoisie  were  making  his  life  a 
burden.  In  Vienna  the  workers  cheer  not  only  the  Emperor, 
but  the  Bishops,  and  even  the  Papal  Legate,  a  state  of  things 
due  in  a  measure  at  least  to  the  democratic,  nay,  demagogic, 
ways  of  the  Church  and  its  political  representatives,  the  Clericals. 

Then  not  only  is  the  party  with  which  the  Archduke  has 
identified  himself  Christian  Socialist  in  sympathy,  but  so  are 
also  most  of  his  personal  friends.  Prince  Alois  Liechtenstein 
was  at  one  time  the  leader  of  the  Christian  Socialists  in  Austria, 
hail-fellow-well-met  with  the  riff-raff  of  Vienna ;  Count  Johann 
Zichy  was  for  years  their  leader  in  Hungary ;  while  Dr.  Lueger 
w’as  to  the  day  of  his  death  their  leader  wherever  a  leader  w'as 
needed.  The  Duchess  of  Hohenberg,  too,  who  is  the  Archduke’s 
Egeria,  as  well  as  his  wife,  is  keenly  interested  in  all  that  concerns 
the  poor;  and  so  is  the  Archduchess  Maria  Therese,  his  step¬ 
mother  and  ex-Egeria.  Practically  all  those  who  stand  near  to 
him  are  more  or  less  Christian  Socialists ;  and  his  own  organ , 
Das  Vaterlaud,  openly  advocates  Christian  Socialism.  There  can, 
therefore,  be  little  doubt  but  that  he  himself  has  Christian 
Socialist  leanings;  that  he  has,  at  any  rate,  the  wish  to  bring 
about  reforms,  to  better  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
Even  were  it  otherwise,  however,  social  reform  would  still  have 
a  place  on  his  programme ;  for  he  is  much  too  clever  not  to 
know  that  place  there  it  must  have.  In  the  “Oflfene  Briefe” 
Bresnitz  von  Sydacoff  told  him  roundly  that,  for  the  Fatherland’s 
sake  as  well  as  humanity’s,  he  must,  when  Emperor,  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  masses  and  see  to  it  that  their  lot  is 
bettered.  For,  if  the  Empire  is  to  stand,  the  masses  must  be 
]iatriotic  and  loyal ;  and  how  can  men  who  are  living  in  misery, 
he  is  asked,  for  whom  life  is  one  long  struggle  to  ward  off 
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starvation,  love  either  their  country,  in  which  they  have  neither 
part  nor  lot,  or  their  Emperor?  If  he  has  any  doubt  as  to  the 
masses  living  in  misery,  he  is  exhorted  to  go  forth  among  them, 
not  as  an  Archduke,  but  as  a  simple  citizen,  and  see  for  himself 
how  they  do  live. 

The  Archduke  is  warned  in  these  letters  that  the  Crown  for 
which  he  is  waiting  is  a  crown  of  thorns ;  that  the  burden  it 
will  entail  will  tax  his  strength  to  the  uttermost.  His  lot  as 
Emperor  will  be  a  trying  one,  the  more  trying  because  of  the 
prevailing  belief  that  the  Empire  is  tottering.  And  it  is  tottering 
and  will  fall  unless  he  does  his  work  w’ell ;  unless  he  renders  the 
masses  of  his  people  prosperous  and  content ;  unless  he  makes 
them  feel  that  they  have  a  Fatherland,  an  Emperor  who  belongs 
to  them.  And  this  will  be  hard  work ;  still,  it  is  work  that  he 
can  do  if  he  will,  he  is  told  emphatically ;  and  if  he  does  it,  great 
will  be  his  rew'ard,  for  the  Empire  will  be  saved.  Before  he  can 
do  it,  however — this  is  a  sine  qua  non  he  is  given  to  understand — 
Universal  Suffrage  must  be  established  throughout  the  Empire, 
and  a  clean  sweep  must  be  made  of  the  old  official  gang  which 
for  years  past  has  barred  the  way  to  reforms. 

The  “Offene  Briefe  ”  \vere  published  in  1905,  and  already  then 
the  Archduke  was  using  all  his  influence  in  favour  of  Universal 
Suffrage.  He  was  fighting  his  hardest,  too,  against  the  old 
official  gang ;  and  he  is  fighting  against  it  still.  Long  before 
they  were  written,  however,  he  must  have  gone  forth  among 
the  masses,  as  in  them  he  is  bidden  to  go  forth  ;  for  in  1902  he 
sorely  disconcerted  a  Magyar  ^Minister  by  proving  to  him  that 
he  knew  how  the  masses  live  in  Hungary. 

In  the  “  Offene  Briefe  ”  we  are  told  that  social  reform  must  be 
in  the  Archduke’s  political  programme,  and  why  ;  in  the  pamphlet 
we  are  assured  it  is  there,  and  details  are  given  with  regard  to  the 
sort  of  reform  it  will  be. 

Baron  von  Falkenegg,  as  is  the  fashion  among  frequenters  of 
the  Belvedere,  is  a  whole-hearted  admirer  of  the  Jesuits,  and  he 
says  so  frankly.  There  are  only  two  associations  in  this  our 
day,  he  holds,  that  can  do  really  good  service  among  the  poor, 
that  can  work  not  only  for  them,  but  with  them,  heart  and 
soul.  And  the  reason  is  that  there  are  only  two  that  really 
understand  the  poor,  that  are  in  close  touch  with  them  as  well 
as  in  close  sympathy.  The  one,  he  tells  us,  curiously  enough, 
is  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  other  the  order  of  the  Jesuits. 
General  Booth  and  Ignatius  Loyola  must  have  been  much  the 
same  sort  of  men,  he  argues,  for  the  organisation  of  the  Army 
is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  Order  :  in  the  one  as  in 
the  other  the  autocratic  and  the  democratic  are  carefully  com- 
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bined ;  the  members  of  the  one  and  of  the  other  work  on  the 
same  lines,  score  successes  by  the  same  methods.  The  Salva¬ 
tionists  are  already  solving  the  Darkest  England  problem  by  their 
rescue  work  among  the  submerged  tenth,  we  are  assured ;  and 
the  Jesuits  will  in  the  same  way  solve  the  Darkest  Austria 
problem,  when  Franz  Ferdinand  is  ruler.  The  Jesuits  are,  in 
fact,  to  be  the  future  Emperor’s  lieutenants  in  the  great  social 
reformation  he  is  to  bring  about  :  it  is  they  who,  under  his 
leadership,  are  to  redeem  the  masses,  to  bring  home  to  them  the 
fact  that  they  have  a  Fatherland  and  an  Emperor ;  to  secure  for 
them,  too,  the  wherewithal  to  live  in  decent  comfort.  This 
means,  of  course,  higher  wages,  and  how  they  are  to  be  secured 
we  are  not  told.  Seemingly,  however,  what  is  aimed  at  is  the 
abolition  of  the  present  great  capitalist  system ;  and  the  re¬ 
organisation  of  industry,  by  official  business  experts,  on  a  profit- 
sharing  basis. 

To  English  folk  the  thought  of  Jesuits  as  social  reformers 
may  seem  as  fantastic  as  to  certain  Austrians  the  thought  of  Franz 
Ferdinand  as  saviour  of  his  country.  In  most  lands  to  install 
them  as  the  directors  of  reforms  would  undoubtedly  foredoom 
the  reforms.  But  Austria  is  not  quite  as  most  lands.  A 
great  part  of  the  Empire  is  still  somewhat  mediaeval  in  many 
respects ;  and  the  Jesuits,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  have  long 
played  a  popular  role  there.  Already,  years  ago,  they  took  the 
lead  in  denouncing  the  great  capitalists  as  the  oppressors  of  the 
poor,  and  began  clamouring  for  social  and  political  reforms  ;  above 
all,  for  Universal  Suffrage.  It  is  through  their  influence,  in  a 
great  measure,  that  the  Austrian  Church  is  become  democratic; 
and  her  political  representatives,  Christian  Socialists.  Thus,  if 
great  social  reforms  are  to  be  made,  they  might,  perhaps,  be  made 
as  easily  through  them  as  through  laymen,  especially  as 
they  would  have  lay  expert  official  advisers.  And  the  Archduke 
would  no  doubt  rather  have  them  than  laymen  as  his  lieutenants 
in  social  work.  For  he  is,  as  his  father  was  before  him,  a  staunch 
friend  of  the  Jesuits ;  he  never  hides  the  fact  that  his  faith  in 
them  is  unbounded,  and  that  when  in  need  of  advice  he  turns 
to  them.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  him  to  give  them  this  work 
to  do  would  be  regarded  as  throwing  down  the  glove  to  the  Jews, 
a  dangerous  experiment  in  this  our  day. 

Apart  from  federation  and  social  reform,  there  is  nothing  new 
in  the  Archduke’s  programme  :  it  does  not  differ  in  other  respects 
from  the  programme  of  the  Emperor  Franz  Josef ;  and  most  folk 
will  be  glad  that  it  does  not.  Under  the  future  Emperor  every 
nerve  will  be  strained  to  render  the  Army  strong,  and  to  raise 
money  wherewith  to  build  “Dreadnoughts”  ;  under  him,  too,  the 
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Triple  Alliance  will  still  be  the  corner-stone  of  Austria’s  foreign 
policy.  There  will  be  no  quarrelling  with  Germany,  no  quarrel¬ 
ling  even  with  Italy.  How  quarrelling  is  to  be  averted,  however, 
is  not  explained  ;  and  to  an  outsider  it  seems  inevitable.  For  how 
can  any  alliance  work  harmoniously  if  the  Vatican  be  the  sup¬ 
porter,  adviser,  and  warm  friend  of  one  of  the  allies,  and  the 
bitter  enemy  of  another?  Besides,  in  no  alliance,  surely,  is  there 
room  for  two  strong  men,  dominant  partners;  and  that  Franz 
Ferdinand  is  a  strong  man,  one  who  will  never  rest  content  with 
playing  even  a  “brilliant  second”  to  anyone’s  first,  they  who 
know  him  are  firmly  convinced.  If  they  are  right,  and  the  chances 
are  many  to  few  that  they  are  right,  he  as  Emperor- King  wdll  be 
stirred  with  the  ambition  to  compete  against  the  German  Emperor 
for  the  dominant  partnership  in  the  Triple  Alliance.  And,  as 
ruler  of  a  regenerate  Austria,  he  might  perhaps  compete  success¬ 
fully,  especially  if  he  had,  as  we  are  expressly  told  that  he  would 
have,  the  Vatican  behind  him,  working  for  him  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  And  if  this  programme  be  carried  out,  Austria  may 
become  regenerate ;  for  in  federation  and  social  reform  lies  un¬ 
doubtedly  her  one  hope  of  real  regeneration. 

If  each  of  the  diverse  races  of  wdiich  the  Empire  is  made  up 
were  left  free  to  work  out  its  salvation  in  its  own  way,  if  the  lot 
of  the  masses  were  bettered  so  that  they  could  live  in  decent 
comfort,  all  the  races  alike,  masses  and  classes,  might  throw'  in 
their  lot  together,  stand  side  by  side,  a  united  people,  one  great 
nation.  Then,  not  only  would  Austria  be  saved,  but  her  ruler 
would  be  given  the  chance  of  playing  a  great  role  in  the  w’orld, 
as  a  spreader  of  culture  and  religion,  if  not  as  an  annexer  of 
provinces. 


Edith  Sellers. 
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Why  do  we  read  books  of  an  uninstructive  order?  Surely  to  get 
out  of  ourselves.  xVnd  why  do  authors  write  at  all,  save  to 
unbosom  themselves,  and  in  that  way  also  to  be  rid  of  their  own 
thoughts  and  sensations?  To  be  frank,  literature  is  a  sort  of 
confession,  and  when  we  have  disburdened  our  own  emotions  we 
all  like  to  hear  of  other  people,  because,  most  unnaturally,  we 
grow  rather  tired  of  ourselves.  The  romantic  spirit  offers, 
perhaps,  the  freest  vent  and  the  best  relief,  for  it  is  the  most 
individual,  and  depends  essentially  on  varied  association.  It 
transports  the  reader  to  a  whole  world  of  strange  sensations  while 
it  relieves  the  writer  of  w’orn  feelings  and  intimate  memories. 
Both  Lamb  and  Hazlitt  were  romantic  essayists,  but  with  a  great 
distinction.  Hazlitt  was  receptive  where  Lamb  was  active. 
Lamb  played  round  his  associations  like  a  wilful  sunbeam  or  a 
whimsical  butterfly  hovering  above  them.  Hazlitt  rather 
resembles  an  old  garden-wall  absorbing  and  exhaling  the  sunshine 
amid  the  fruit.  Moreover,  Hazlitt  was  always  longing  for  love 
never  attained.  He  waited  for  it  like  the  wall  for  the  summer 
breeze,  but  the  breeze  swept  by. 

And  Hazlitt,  as  a  writer,  has  one  unique  claim  to  immortality. 
Scarcely  anyone  now  reads  him,  and  there  are  no  “quotations,” 
though  no  one  has  been  more  pilfered  from.  It  is  just  as  if  a  face, 
that  most  had  forgotten,  were  long  remembered  because  somebody 
had  once  pronounced  it  interesting.  The  portrait  as  we  see  it  in 
his  works  is  fascinating,  and  its  main  interest  lies  outside  the 
happy  peculiarities  of  expression — the  modern  style.  Hazlitt ’s 
essays  contain  the  man,  but  the  man  is  more  interesting  than  the 
essays.  Perhaps  this  has  been  always  the  case  with  true  essayists 
ever  since  old  Montaigne  proved  that  a  savant  could  be  a  gossip, 
that  philosophy  can  unbutton  its  brains  and  speak  an  intelligible 
language.  For  what  is  the  spell  of  essay- writing  wdiich,  from 
that  fresh  start  of  his  onwards,  has  more  and  more  pervaded 
literature  ?  It  is  the  s^Dell  of  self-expression ,  what  Hazlitt  himself 
termed  “pouring  out  his  mind  on  paper.”  The  essayists  w'alk 
in  the  market-place,  they  move  in  and  for  the  crowd.  Though 
students,  they  are  not  sedentary.  They  keep  no  solemn  or 
mystic  retirement,  but,  like  Faust,  step  down  with  renewed  youth 
from  their  lonely  and  owl-haunted  turrets  and  walk  out  into  the 
open  air.  They  tell  us  not  what  we  are  like,  but  what  they  and 
others  are ;  they  form  part  of  life’s  drama.  That  is  why  fiction 
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takes  the  stage  so  prominently  in  modern  literature.  It  is  in  truth 
a  dramatic  essay,  a  commentary  on  character  and  situation,  or 
i>erhaps,  as  Hazlitt  points  out  in  the  case  of  Cervantes,  on  character 
rather  than  situation.  And  the  novel  has  grown  up  out  of  that 
very  essay-writing  in  which  Hazlitt  was  an  adept. 

Hazlitt  was  a  critic  of  life,  literature,  and  the  drama,  yet  he  is 
no  type  of  the  critical  essayist.  He  is  a  diarist — an  adventurer 
of  the  mind  and  feelings — the  very  cicerone  of  reverie.  He  dwells 
on,  and  tracks  the  past,  which  he  modernises  by  importing 
himself.  And  when  most  sociable  he  is  something  of  a  solitary. 
Has  he  not  recorded  his  praise  of  “Living  to  oneself”?  To 
himself  he  lived — an  ideal  egoist — and  not  least  in  his  odd  love- 
atfair,  which  will  be  sketched  hereafter.  Not  only  was  he  a 
rough,  though  not  sour,  insurgent  against  conventions,  and  a 
theatrical  rebel  also,  but  he  owned  the  gift  of  reviving  the  circles 
around  him  and  acting  as  a  kind  of  Boswell  to  his  companions. 
As  a  Boswell,  however,  who  w^as  a  poet,  he  gives  us  impressions, 
conversations,  silhouettes  of  |)ersons  and  coteries  softened  by 
sentiment  or  tender  with  associations  that  form  not  merely  a 
frame  for  his  pictures  but  an  atmosphere.  We  are  perpetually 
boasting  of  the  future,  but  that  was  not  Hazlitt’s  domain.  From 
first  to  last  he  exemplified  his  pet  line  from  Wordsworth,  “Books, 
dreams,  are  each  a  world.”  On  them  and  his  own  past  he  loved 
to  brood.  He  drifted  into  experience  and  clung  to  it.  He  loved 
sensations  like  Sterne,  and,  like  him,  played  with  them.  His 
subjectivity,  his  sentimental  impressionism,  he  consciously  derived 
from  Eousseau,  whose  Confessions  early  delighted  him  and  always 
tinges  his  manner,  the  Eousseau  who  entered  largely  into  that 
strange  amour  that  he  embalmed  in  his  Book  of  Love.  But 
the  instinct  must  have  been  inborn,  and  by  nature  Hazlitt  was 
a  sentimental  dreamer  and  impressionist,  passionately  relat¬ 
ing  nature  and  human  nature  to  his  own  temperament.  For  a 
time,  too,  he  was  a  professed  artist  on  canvas.  He  and  Thackeray 
are  the  only  famous  penmen  who  have  wielded  the  brush,  and 
the  works  of  each  bear  distinct  marks  of  their  discarded  habit. 

To  the  artistic  qualities  Hazlitt  joined  the  characteristics,  if  not 
the  full  equipment,  of  a  scholar.  “There  is,”  he  writes  in  a 
charming  essay,  “a  character  of  a  gentleman.  So  there  is  a 
character  of  a  scholar  which  is  no  less  easily  recognised.  The  one 
has  an  air  of  books  about  him  as  the  other  has  of  good  breeding. 
The  one  wears  his  thoughts,  as  the  other  does  his  clothes,  grace¬ 
fully ;  and  even  if  they  are  a  little  old-fashioned,  they  are  not 
ridiculous  ;  they  have  had  their  day.  .  .  .” 

Hazlitt  could  hardly  have  been  prognosticated  from  his 
beginnings.  Born  in  1778,  the  younger  child  of  an  Independent 
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minister  with  the  usual  large  family,  he  was  reared  as  an  ardent 
Hadical  by  a  father  who  knew  Franklin  and  worshipped  i’riestley. 
His  mother  was  the  handsome  daughter  of  a  farmer,  unromantic 
herself,  but  dowered  with  the  romantic  name  of  Grace  Loftus. 
In  the  old  William  Hazlitt  Scotland  and  Ireland  met,  for  hailing 
from  Tipperary  he  had  been  trained  in  Glasgow.  He  led  the 
wandering  life  of  the  dissenting  clergyman  at  that  time ;  march¬ 
ing  from  Wisbeach  in  Cambridgeshire  to  Maidstone,  from  Maid¬ 
stone  to  liandon,  from  Bandon  eventually  for  three  years  to 
America,  where  at  Boston  he  founded  the  first  Unitarian  Church. 
On  his  return  home  he  settled  at  Wem,  in  Shropshire,  and  here 
the  future  essayist  first  saw  the  light. 

The  son’s  training  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  what  is  known 
as  home  tuition.  That  at  about  eleven  years  old  he  was  some¬ 
thing  of  a  precocious  prig  appears  from  a  letter  penned  during  a 
visit  to  some  friends  at  Liverpool.  “Mrs.  Burton,”  writes  the 
lad,  “asked  us,  as  if  she  were  afraid  we  w'ould  accept  her  invita¬ 
tion,  if  we  would  stay  to  tea.  ...  I  had  rather  one  would  tell 
one  to  go  out  of  the  house  than  ask  one  to  stay  and  at  the  same 
time  be  trembling  all  over  for  fear  one  should  take  a  slice  of 
meat  or  a  dish  of  tea  with  them.  ...  I  spent  a  very  agreeable 
day  yesterday,  as  I  read  160  pages  of  Priestley,  and  heard  two 
good  sermons.”  What  a  boy  gravely  to  call  this  a  very  agreeable 
day,  and  that,  not  so  many  years  before  the  demure  little  precisian 
was  to  pore  over  Eousseau  and  dip  into  Fielding.  He  proceeds 
to  wax  over-righteous  over  a  proposed  repeal  of  the  Test  Act. 
The  striving  for  equality  is  praiseworthy,  and  was  dear  to  the 
parental  hearth ;  and  in  the  young  Hazlitt ’s  ardour  there  is  a  joy 
at  dawn.  Yet  somehow^  we  do  not  quite  relish  the  jacketed 
politician’s  assertion  of  rights.  A  certain  uneasy  aggressiveness 
often  attended  his  career,  and  to  defy  the  w'orld  w^as  to  be  his 
portion,  his  curse,  and  indeed  his  pleasure.  He  was  a  cynic- 
enthusiast  with  noble  disillusions. 

But  though  he  became  less  ardent  for  the  Dissenters,  to  his 
father  he  was  ever  devoted.  When  the  cultivated  Puritan  died, 
his  son  wrote  as  follows  in  one  of  his  best  essays,  that  on  the 
fear  of  Death.  It  is  a  characteristic  passage,  and  not  without  a 
faint  touch  of  Sterne  : — “I  did  not  see  my  father  after  he  was 
dead,  but  I  saw  Death  shake  him  by  the  palsied  hand  and  stare 
him  in  the  face.  He  made  as  good  an  end  as  Falstaff,  though 
different  as  became  him.  After  repeating  the  name  of  his 
Bedeemer  often,  he  took  my  mother’s  hand,  and  looking  up.  put 
it  in  my  sister’s,  and  so  expired.  There  was  something  graceful 
and  gracious  in  his  nature  which  showed  itself  in  this  last  act.” 

The  father  had  destined  him  for  the  ministry,  and  he  was  sent 
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to  the  Unitarian  College  at  Hackney.  He  busied  himself  with  a 
scheme  of  political  life,  and  general  jurisprudence.  The  purposed 
career  never  attracted  him,  and  he  left  the  college  for  the  Wem 
homestead  more  resolved  than  ever  to  remain  a  layman.  Then 
came  the  turning  point  in  his  career.  Coleridge  arrived  to  preach 
in  the  Unitarian  Chapel  of  Shrewsbury,  and  young  Hazlitt 
walked  ten  miles  to  listen !  He  was  entranced  by  that  strange 
personality.  Coleridge  visited  the  Hazlitt  household,  and  forth¬ 
with  struck  up  a  friendship  with  the  ambitious  son.  Deciding 
to  retire  from  the  ministry,  he  invited  the  youth  to  stay  with 
him  at  Nether  Stowey,  and  he  took  him  to  Alfoxden  on  a  visit 
to  Wordsworth.  The  result  was  romantic,  as  it  may  be  read  in 
Hazlitt ’s  own  account  of  that  new’  and  charmed  companionship. 
But  the  immediate  consequence  proved  unromantic  enough. 
With  the  poet’s  encouragement  he  set  himself  to  work  on  a 
treatise  concerning  “The  Principles  of  human  action,  being  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  natural  disinterestedness  of  the  Human 
Mind.”  But  the  Disinterestedness  of  the  Human  Mind  did  not 
respond  and  no  profit  resulted,  though  the  work  was  much 
praised  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

Such  high  arguments  were  not  Hazlitt ’s  native  pasture.  He 
has  told  us  of  his  early  reading  in  words  that  convey  moods  and 
feelings  while  he  treats  of  that  past  literature  which  was  his  intel¬ 
lectual  home — “links,”  he  says,  “in  the  chain  of  our  conscious 
being  :  they  bind  together  the  different  scattered  divisions  of  our 
l)ersonal  identity  ”  :  “It  is  like  visiting  the  scenes  of  early  youth  : 
I  think  of  the  time  when  I  w’as  ‘  in  my  father’s  house,’  and  my 
path  ran  down  w’ith  butter  and  honey — w’hen  I  was  a  little 
thoughtless  child,  and  had  no  other  wish  or  care  but  to  con  my 
daily  task.  Tom  Jones,  I  remember,  was  the  first  work  that 
broke  the  spell.  It  came  out  in  numbers  once  a  fortnight  in 
Cooke’s  pocket  edition,  embellished  w’ith  cuts.  I  had  hitherto 
read  only  in  school-books  and  a  tiresome  ecclesiasticaf  history 
(with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Badcliffe’s  Romance  of  the  Forest) ; 
but  this  had  a  different  relish  with  it — ‘  sweet  in  the  mouth,’ 
though  not  ‘  bitter  to  the  belly.’  It  smacked  of  the  world  I  lived 
in,  and  in  which  I  w’as  to  live,  and  show’ed  me  groups,  ‘  gay 
creatures,’  not  of  the  element,  but  of  the  earth,  not  ‘living 
in  the  clouds,’  but  travelling  the  same  road  that  I  did ;  some  that 
had  passed  on  before  me,  and  others  that  might  soon  overtake 
me.  .  .  .  The  w’orld  I  had  found  out  in  Cooke’s  edition  of  the 
British  Novelists  was  to  me  a  dance  through  life,  a  perpetual  gala- 
day.  .  .  .  Talk  of  the  ideal!  This  is  the  only  true  ideal,  the 
heavenly  tints  of  Fancy  reflected  in  the  bubbles  that  float  upon  the 
springtide  of  human  life. 
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“‘O  Memory,  shield  me  from  the  world’s  poor  strife 
And  give  these  scenes  thine  everlasting  life.’” 

The  concluding  couplet  was  a  favourite  with  the  romanticist 
inhabiting  his  book-fairyland.  “So  I  passed,”  he  adds  in  an¬ 
other  essay,  “whole  days,  months,  and  I  may  add  years,  and 
have  only  this  to  say,  that  as  my  life  began  so  I  could  wish  that 
it  may  end.”  And  then  follows  one  of  those  intimate  scenes 
peculiar  to  the  soliloquist.  “The  last  time  I  tasted  this  luxury 
in  its  full  perfection  was  one  day  after  a  sultry  walk  in  summer 
weather  between  Farnham  and  Alton.  I  was  fairly  tired  out ; 

I  walked  into  an  inn-yard  (I  think  at  the  latter  place) ;  I  was 
shown  by  the  waiter  into  what  looked  at  first  like  a  common 
outhouse  at  the  other  end  of  it,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  suite 
of  rooms  probably  a  hundred  years  old.  The  one  I  entered 
opened  into  an  old-fashioned  garden  embellished  with  beds  of 
larkspur  and  a  leaden  Mercury ;  it  was  wainscoted,  and  there 
was  a  grave-looking,  dark-coloured  portrait  of  Charles  II.  hanging 
over  the  mantel-piece.  I  had  Love  for  Love  in  my  pocket,  and 
began  to  read ;  coffee  was  brought  in  a  silver  coffee-pot.  The 
cream,  the  bread  and  butter,  everything  was  excellent,  and  the 
flavour  of  Congreve’s  style  prevailed  over  all.  I  prolonged  this 
entertainment  till  a  late  hour,  and  relished  this  divine  comedy 
even  better  than  when  I  used  to  see  it  played  by  Miss  Mellon  as 
Miss  Prue,  Bob  Palmer  as  Tattle,  and  Bannister  as  honest  Beu. 
If  I  count  my  life  so  by  lustres,  it  will  soon  glide  away ;  yet  I 
shall  not  have  to  repine  if  while  it  lasts  it  is  enriched  with  a  few 
such  recollections.”  In  his  critiques  on  life  and  letters,  or  his 
admirable  stage-comments  you  will  find  much  more  brilliant 
and  biting,  but  nothing  more  redolent  of  the  man  with  the 
pervading  sense  of  himself  luxuriating  in  sensation  behind  the 
scenes ;  the  same  impression  stamps  his  recalled  conversations 
with  Coleridge,  or  at  Lamb’s,  his  vignettes  of  visits  to  persons  and 
places.  They  are  dramatic  miniatures,  but  steeped  always  in  this 
personal  atmosphere.  The  line,  too,  about  “everlasting  life” 
recalls  an  unfamiliar  mot  of  Mary  Lamb’s  about  Hazlitt,  wbo 
partly  compiled,  partly  invented,  the  chariping  autobiography 
of  Holcroft,  actor,  politician,  and  philosopher.  It  was  so  long, 
she  said,  and  so  long-delayed,  that  its  true  title  should  have  been 
“the  life  everlasting.”  This  faculty  of  minute  and  tender  asso¬ 
ciation  was  drawn  from  Rousseau,  the  prince  of  the  subjective, 
as  several  of  Hazlitt’s  early  passages  attest  : — “Rousseau  in  all 
his  writings  never  once  lost  sight  of  himself.  He  was  the  same 
individual  from  first  to  last.  The  springs  that  mDved  his  passions 
never  went  dowm,  the  pulse  that  agitated  his  heart  never  ceased 
to  beat.  He  owed  all  his  power  to  sentiment,”  and — queer 
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conjunction — the  writer  who  resembles  him  most  is  Wordsworth.’ 

.  .  .  We  conceive  that  Rousseau’s  exclamation,  ‘  Ah  voila  de  la 
pervenche,’  comes  more  home  to  the  mind  than  Mr. 
Wordsworth’s  discovery  of  the  linnet’s  nest  with  five  blue 
eggs.  .  .  .  Rousseau,  in  a  word,  interests  you  in  certain  objects 
by  interesting  you  in  himself.  Mr.  W'ords worth  would  persuade 
you  that  the  most  insignificant  objects  are  interesting  in  them¬ 
selves  because  he  is  interested  in  them.  If  he  had  met  with 
Rousseau’s  favourite  periwinkle  he  would  have  translated  it  into 
the  most  beautiful  of  flow'ers.”  Hazlitt  does  the  same  as 
Rousseau,  whom  he  is  never  tired  of  quoting  and  realising.  He 
penetrates  you  with  his  flavour.  Even  the  “pomp  of  sound”  by 
which  her  lover  celebrated  the  name  of  Madame  de  Warens 
appeals  to  Hazlitt  : — “Louise  Eleonore  de  Warens  etoit  une 
demoiselle  de  la  Tour  de  Pil,  noble  et  ancienne  famille  de  Vevai, 
ville  du  pays  de  Vaud  (sounds  which  w'e  still  tremble  to  reijeat).” 
This  is  true  impressionism.  Again  :  “It  is  the  past  that  gives  me 
most  delight  and  most  assurance  of  reality.  What  to  me  constitutes 
the  great  charm  of  the  Confessions  of  Rousseau  is  their  turning 
much  upon  this  feeling.  He  seems  to  gather  up  the  past  moments 
of  his  being  like  drops  of  honey-dew  to  distil  a  precious  light  from 
them ;  his  alternate  pleasures  and  pains  are  the  bead-roll  that  he 
tells  over  and  piously  worships ;  he  makes  a  rosary  of  the  flowers 
of  hope  and  fancy  that  strewed  his  earliest  years.  When  he 
begins  the  last  of  the  Reveries  of  a  Solitary  Walker,  ‘  II  y  a 
aujourd’hui,  jour  des  paques  fleuris,  cinquante  ans  depuis  que  j’ai 
premier  vu  Madame  de  Warens,’  what  a  yearning  of  the  soul  is 
implied  in  that  short  sentence  !  Was  all  that  had  happened  to 
him  ...  in  that  sad  interval  of  time  to  be  accounted  nothing. 

.  .  .  Was  he  WTong  in  finding  more  to  instruct  him  in  it  than  in 
the  next  fifty  years — which  he  did  not  live  to  see,  or  if  he  had, 
what  then  !  .  .  .  What  is  it,  in  fact,  that  w’e  recur  to  oftenest 
.  .  .  not  the  ignorant  future,  but  the  well-stored  past.  All 
that  strikes  the  imagination  or  excites  any  interest  in  the  mighty 
scene  is  what  has  been.”  And  once  more  : — “It  was  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1798,  that  I  sat  down  to  a  volume  of  the  New 
Hiloise  at  the  inn  at  Llangollen  over  a  bottle  of  sherry  and  a 
cold  chicken  :  it  was  my  birthday.”  The  scenery  and  St.  Preux 
are  next  celebrated  together.  “My  thoughts  were  pure  and  free. 
They  took  a  tone  from  the  objects  before  me,  and  from  the  sim})le 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  mountain  scenery  so  well  described 
in  the  letter.  The  style  gave  me  the  same  sensation  as  the  drops 
of  morning  before  they  are  scorched  by  the  sun,  and  I  thought 
Julia  did  well  to  pi^iise  it.”  Everything  for  Hazlitt  is  visualised 
and  absorbed  into  himself.  He  applies  the  same  feelings  to 
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books  as  to  persons,  and  indeed  persons  were  books  to  him,  and 
books  persons.  He  must  needs  cite  Rousseau  in  the  French  when 
he  recalls  his  first  experience  of  Coleridge  in  the  pulpit.  His 
dramatisation  of  the  walking-tour  with  Coleridge  and  Words¬ 
worth  is  full  of  such  vividness  at  once  outward  and  inward. 
Indeed  in  this  sense  there  is  a  piece,  if  a  prose-piece,  in  him  of 
Keats.  The  past  as  he  gazes  on  it  is  no  mere  spectacle,  but  a 
parcel  of  past  emotions.  “Why,”  he  exclaims  of  the  hills  which 
awoke  his  boyish  longings,  “why  do  I  recall  the  circumstance 
after  a  lapse  of  years  with  so  much  interest?  Because  I  felt  it 
then.  Those  feeble  outlines  were  linked  in  my  mind  to  the 
purest,  fondest  yearnings  after  good;  that  dim,  airy  space  con¬ 
tained  my  little  all  of  hope  buoyed  up  by  charming  fears.”  .  .  . 
“It  was  free  from  mortal  grossness,  familiarity,  or  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  I  drank  pleasure  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  silent  hills 
and  gleaming  valleys  as  from  a  cup  filled  to  the  brim  with  love- 
philtres  and  poisonous  sweetness  by  the  sorceress  Fancy.”  He 
is  never  impersonal,  and  therefore  always  interesting.  The  music 
of  feeling  accompanied  his  whole  life.  This  it  is,  he  tells  us,  that 
identifies  us  with  nature  and  wipes  out  the  sense  of  death.  “As 
infants  smile  and  sleep,  we  are  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  our  desires, 
and  hushed  into  fancied  security  by  the  roar  of  the  universe 
round  us.” 

We  left  his  biography  at  the  crisis  of  his  refusal  to  preach  from 
the  pulpit.  He  went  up  to  his  elder  brother  in  London,  and 
turned  painter  without  success.  He  tried  his  hand  at  endless 
essays  till  at  last  he  won  the  public  ear,  but  always  he  made 
enemies  by  perverse  pride — the  reviewers  assailed  him — always  he 
retired  on  himself,  always  he  craved  for  love,  or  rather  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  being  beloved.  And  this  brings  us  to  his  one  extraordinary 
passion — that  for  Sarah  Walker,  the  Sally  in  his  alley. 

His  first  marriage  with  another  Sarah  had  been  a  family  affair. 
“How  few,”  he  muses,  “of  the  infinite  number  of  those  that 
marry  and  are  given  in  marriage  wed  with  those  they  would 
prefer  to  all  the  world?  Nay,  how  far  the  greater  proportion  are 
joined  together  by  the  mere  motive  of  convenience,  accident, 
recommendation  of  friends;  or,  indeed,  not  infrequently  by  the 
very  fear  of  the  event,  by  repugnance  and  a  sort  of  fatal  fascina¬ 
tion  !  ”  The  last,  subtle  touch  probably  accounts  for  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Sarah  Stoddart,  a  close  friend  of  Charles  Lamb’s 
sister,  whom  he  met  while  studying  art.  Like  Miss  Todgers,  she 
“had  a  little  property,”  at  Winterslow,  in  Wiltshire,  a  place 
indissociable  from  Hazlitt’s  labours.  This  union,  prolonged  for 
some  eleven  years,  proved  a  dreary  failure.  He  was  thirty  years 
old  at  the  time.  In  reality  he  had  married  the  comradeship  of 
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the  Lambs  and  the  roof -tree  at  Winterslow,  and  even  from 
these  there  were  several  divorces.  He  was  a  man  of  passionate 
moods  subsiding  into  embittered  disappointments,  and  he  was 
more  capable  of  spasmodic  friendships  than  of  lasting  love. 
“Never,”  says  his  grandson,  “was  there  a  worse-matched  pair.” 
Both  of  them  had  loved  before,  and  Mrs.  Hazlitt  complained  that 
her  husband’s  affections  or  affinities  were  kept  in  a  state  of  tangle. 
Each  felt  misunderstood.  They  came  to  live  apart,  and  in  1822, 
when  he  was  suing  for  a  Scotch  divorce,  this  tangle  resolved  itself 
into  a  fantastic  knot,  which,  in  its  turn,  however,  was  easily 
undone.  Our  main  knowledge  of  this  sentimental  journey  is 
gained  from  his  own  remarkable  Liher  Amoris,  or  Booh  of  Love, 
published  after  his  complete  disenchantment,  when  the  swan  of 
his  dreams  had  been  transformed  into  a  hissing  goose.  The 
object  of  what  his  biographers  term  a  frenzy  of  platonic  attach¬ 
ment  was  a  certain  Miss  Sarah  Walker,  the  daughter  of  a  London 
tailor  in  whose  house  Hazlitt  lodged.  All  his  friends  were  amazed. 
Sally  Walker  did  not  seem  more  than  an  intelligent  flirt  who 
played  the  two-pair  front  off  against  the  one-pair  back,  while  the 
family  profited  by  presents.  But,  indeed,  though  common¬ 
place  in  mind  and  short  in  stature  and  temper,  she  does  seem  to 
have  been  rather  a  seductive  person.  She  was  inscrutable,  a 
sphinx  below  stairs.  According  to  Hazlitt,  she  glided  about 
with  the  trail  of  a  serpent,  and  she  was  a  very  secretive  serpent — 
subtler  than  most  beasts  of  the  boarding-house.  She  glided  very 
near  the  wind,  but  ever  on  the  sheltering  side  of  the  domestic 
hearth.  She  knew  how  to  be  shocked  as  well  as  how  to  shock, 
and  eventually  she  married  quite  an  everyday  mortal.  When 
Hazlitt  found  her  heart  steeled  against  him,  he  first  besieged  it 
anew,  then  raged  at  her  furiously,  and  soon  afterwards  wedded  a 
Miss  Bridgewater — again  with  a  little  property — whom  he  quitted 
for  ever  on  their  Continental  honeymoon.  His  adventures  of 
sentiment  left  him  dispirited  and  lonely,  nor  did  they  conduce  to 
the  happiness  of  any  concerned  with  this  unmanageable,  un- 
marriageable  man.  A  word,  however,  must  be  said  in  defence  of 
the  much-vilified  Sarah.  She  never  wanted  to  marry  a  genius — 
whom  she  probably  called  a  “genus,”  and  as  probably  mistrusted 
for  his  dithyrambs  and  ecstasies.  Her  adorer  w^as  now  forty-four, 
the  critical  age.  Despite  eyes  as  glowing  as  his  brain,  and  a  face 
wffiich  he  compared  to  Napoleon’s,  he  was  not  on  the  whole  likely 
to  attract  women.  He  was  sloppy  and  awkward,  by  turns  voluble 
and  sulky.  He  spoke  a  literary  language  w'hich  Sarah  must  have 
found  High-Dutch.  He  was  abrupt  and  imperious,  insisting  that 
both  of  them  should  be  taken  at  his  own  poetical  valuation.  He 
startled  and  alarmed  her  even  when  she  let  him  go  to  the  lengths 
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of  kisses  and  caresses — always  with  the  strictest  propriety — in 
what  biography  terms  “this  painful  episode.”  It  was  not  at  all 
painful,  and  it  hurt  nobody  but  Hazlitt,  who  not  only  cherished 
the  wound  but  actually  paraded  it.  A  smart  young  clerk  was 
much  more  to  Sally’s  taste  than  an  elderly  eccentric  who  terrified 
and  mystified  her.  Yet  of  one  artifice  Miss  Sarah  cannot  be 
absolved,  though  it  is,  I  believe,  a  frequent  weapon  of  coquettes. 
She  would  tell  him  when  she  brought  up  his  tea  and  toast  in  a 
mob-cap  which  Hazlitt  worshipped  like  a  halo,  that  he  resembled 
the  one  love  of  her  life  who,  though  far  distant,  still  kept  her 
heart  inviolate.  He  was  a  gentleman,  accomplished  like  Hazlitt, 
a  veritable  Bayard,  and  she  could  never  truly  love  another.  But 
Hazlitt  was;  yes,  he  was,  so  very  like  him.  I  venture  to  doubt 
whether  this  paragon  ever  existed,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  an  affianced 
lover  of  Sally,  who  used  him  to  decorate  her  alley.  But  the 
guileless  Hazlitt  swallowed  it  all  :  it  was  milk  and  honey  to  the 
elderly  amorist — it  always  is. 

And  two  pleas  must  be  urged  for  Hazlitt  himself.  He  had 
never  met  with  a  real  response  from  a  woman,  though  literature 
had  saturated  him  with  the  experience  and  his  temperament  cried 
aloud  for  the  need  of  it.  It  knocked  at  the  door,  and  Sarah 
seemed  born  to  open  it.  The  child  of  nature  would  welcome  the 
contemner  of  convention.  When  she  did  not,  save  as  a  friend,  and, 
like  Werter’s  Charlotte,  “went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter,”  it 
was  most  unreasonable  of  him  to  fly  out.  But  it  would  have  been 
worse  if  they  had  faced  life  together.  Either  he  or  she  would 
have  gone  out  of  that  door,  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  it  would 
have  been  she. 

Once  more.  Woman’s  appeal  to  man  is  often  her  image  idealised 
within  him.  She  is  what  to  him  she  seems,  so  true  is  the  old 
solution  in  Genesis  that  woman  was  taken  out  of  man.  I  have  a 
penchant  for  Lady  Hamilton,  but  I  do  not  think  of  her  as 
Britannia.  Nelson,  however,  held  that  she  was,  and  held  her 
the  closer  for  that  conviction.  So  Hazlitt  in  his  smaller  way 
invested  Sarah  Walker  with  fancied  perfections.  She  was  really 
only  a  superior  Mary  Ann,  but  for  him  she  was  a  virtuous 
Cleopatra.  When  we  ejaculate,  “I  never  could  make  out  what 
he  could  see  in  that  girl,”  this  only  means  that  we  are  not  he, 
and  are  blind  to  his  point  of  temperament.  We  lack  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  lucky,  for  if  every  man  loved  the  same  woman 
a  modern  war  of  Troy  would  result,  and  humanity’s  w^elfare  would 
go  to  the  wall. 

The  Liber  Amoris  opens  with  some  of  those  short  conversations 
by  w’hich  Hazlitt  so  vividly  recalls  the  past.  These  are  labelled 
(in  Sterne’s  manner)  “The  Picture,”  “The  Invitation,”  “The 
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Flageolet,”  “The  Confession,”  “The  Quarrel,”  “The  Eeconcilia- 
tion,”  and  so  far  all  is  idyllic.  But  the  second  part  gives  us  his 
letters  to  her  and  to  friends,  alternations  of  passion  and  protest, 
despair,  hope,  wrath,  remorse,  and  mockery.  In  one  of  these  out¬ 
pourings  a  clue  is  afforded  which  the  dialogues  lack.  He 
remembers  the  “soft  low  murmur”  of  her  voice.  Shakespeare 
recognises  the  spell  of  such  voices  in  woman,  and  if  Helen  of 
Troy  had  spoken  with  a  raucous  twang,  the  Iliad  might  never 
have  been  written. 

But  even  in  this  love-revel  Hazlitt  lives  the  book-life  and 
transfers  Sarah  to  a  region  of  romance,  or  rather  creates  her  out 
of  dreamland  and  his  past  impressions.  That  this  was  so  appears 
from  a  passage  in  one  of  his  Essays  concerning  a  novel  of  Mrs. 
Inchbald’s  :  “I  recollect,”  he  says,  “walking  out  to  escape  from 
one  of  the  tenderest  parts  in  order  to  return  to  it  again  with 
double  relish.  An  old,  crazy  hand-organ  was  playing  ‘  Eobin 
Adair,’  a  summer  shower  dropped  manna  on  my  head  and  slaked 
my  feverish  thirst  for  happiness.  Her  heroine,  Miss  Milner,  was 
at  my  side.  My  dream  has  since  come  true.  How  like  it  was  to 
the  reality!  In  truth,  the  reality  itself  was  but  a  dream.”  For 
Hazlitt  (as  for  Sterne)  there  was  no  acticm,  only  a  sentimental 
somnambulism,  a  sleep- walk  of  reverie.  Yet  in  such  passages  with 
their  minute  intensity  he  is  more  delectable  perhaps  than  in  his 
keen,  critical  presentment  of  Shakespeare’s  characters  of  the 
Eestoration  dramatists,  or  of  the  Elizabethan  poets. 

A  few  extracts  from  his  love-drama  must  stand  for  the  w'hole. 
In  the  “Picture”  he  shows  Sarah  an  old  Italian  picture  of  the 
Madonna,  or,  as  some  think,  he  says,  of  the  Magdalen.  The 
figure  has  looks  “commercing  with  the  skies.”  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that,  in  a  perfect  poem,  Heine  compared  a  Madonna  at 
Cologne  to  his  lady-love.  Hazlitt  asks  Sarah  if  she  discerns  the 
likeness,  and  she  replies  modestly  that  it  is  much  handsomer. 
“You  flatter  me,”  she  says;  “besides,  the  complexion  is  fair  and 
mine  is  dark.”  Hazlitt’s  answer  portrays  Sarah,  and  we  wonder 
what  Sally  made  of  his  rhapsody  :  “Thine  is  pale  and  beautiful, 
my  love,  not  dark.  But  if  your  colour  were  a  little  heightened, 
and  you  wore  the  same  dress,  and  your  hair  were  let  down  over 
your  shoulders  as  it  is  here  [a  forward  invitation !]  it  might  be 
taken  for  a  picture  of  you.  Look  here,  only  see  how  like  it  is. 
The  forehead  is  like  with  that  little  obstinate  protrusion  in  the 
middle.  The  eyebrows  are  like,  and  the  eyes  are  just  like  yours 
when  you  look  up  and  say,  ‘  No,  never.’  ‘  What  then,’  demurely 
answers  Sarah,  ‘do  I  always  say,  ‘No,  never,’  when  I  look 
up?  ’  ”  “Ah,”  cries  Hazlitt,  “if  you  are  never  to  be  mine,  I  shall 
not  long  be  myself.”  His  faculties  leave  him,  he  realises  nothing 
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but  her,  and  then,  after  long  ebullitions,  he  breaks  out  again  : 
“You  are  to  me  everything,  and  I  am  nothing  to  you.  Is  it  not 
too  true?”  “No,”  simple  Sarah  tersely  answers.  “Then  kiss 
me,  my  sweetest.  Oh  !  could  you  see  your  face  now,  your  mouth 
full  of  suppressed  sensibility  [it  teas  wonderfully  suppressed, 
wavering  first  towards  another  lodger  and  then  to  the  man  who 
wedded  her],  your  downcast  eyes,  the  soft  blush  upon  that  cheek, 
you  would  not  say  the  picture  is  not  like  because  it  is  too  hand¬ 
some,  or  because  you  want  complexion.  Thou  art  heavenly  fair, 
my  love — like  her  from  w^hom  the  picture  w’as  taken,  the  idol  of 
the  painter’s  heart  as  thou  art  of  mine.  Shall  I  make  a  drawing 
of  it,  altering  the  dress  a  little  to  show  you  hoAv  like  it  is?  ”  “As 
you  please,”  complies  the  wise  virgin.  That  was  Sarah’s  way,  the 
way  of  a  maid  with  a  man.  But  really  it  was  as  it  pleased 
Sarah. 

The  next  dialogue  gives  a  glimpse  of  Sarah’s  past  adorer,  the 
male  “Mrs.  Harris,”  concerning  whom  she  afterwards  said  in 
her  artless  English,  “and  I  used  to  be  with  him  a  good  deal, 
though  not  much  neither.”  But  Hazlitt  expanded  :  “Could’st 
thou  ever  love  me  as  thou  didst  him ,  I  should  feel  like  a  god  ! 
My  face  would  change  to  a  different  expression  :  my  whole  form 
would  undergo  alteration.  .  .  .  Thou  art  divine,  my  love,  and 
canst  make  me  more  or  less  than  mortal !  ”  No  wonder  that 
Sarah  stops  him  when  he  protests  that  he  would  die  for  her. 
She  w'as  quite  a  literal  person.  But  Literature  answers  :  “Your 
power  over  me  is  that  of  sovereign  grace  and  beauty.  When  I 
am  near  thee  nothing  can  harm  me.  Thou  art  an  angel  of  light 
[‘  My  stars !  ’  must  have  thought  Sarah]  shadow  ing  me  wdth  thy 
softness.  But  when  I  let  go  thy  hand  I  stagger  on  a  precipice. 

.  .  .  There  is  no  breathing  out  of  this  house,  the  air  of  Italy  will 
stifle  me.  Go  with  me  and  lighten  it.  I  can  find  no  pleasure 
away  from  thee.”  O  fie,  Hazlitt,  and  to  have  published  it ! 

Italy  must  have  been  in  his  thoughts  :  the  “  Message  ”  compares 
her  to  “some  graceful  marble  statue  in  the  moon’s  pale  ray.” 
But  the  “Quarrel  ”  is  a  tissue  of  high-flown  recriminations  against 
her  cold  warmth  and  warm  coldness.  Even  here  he  transforms 
her  into  a  priestess.  “Levity,  my  dear,  is  quite  out  of  character 
in  you.  You  come  to  my  table  of  a  morning  w’hen  you  merely  bring 
in  the  tea-things  as  if  you  w’ere  advancing  to  the  altar.  You  move 
in  minuet-time.  .  .  .”  And  then  follows  the  touch  of  Sterne  that 
makes  all  sentimentality  kin  :  “Thou  wert  to  me  a  little  tender 
flower,  and  though  thou  should’st  turn  out  a  w’eed.  I’ll  not  fling 
thee  from  me.”  A  “weed”  she  turns  out,  and  after  long  oscilla¬ 
tions  of  doubt,  jealousy,  despair,  charges  ol  double-dealing,  tender 
appeals,  and  tragic  anger,  fling  her  away  he  does.  “She  was  my 
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life,”  he  sighs;  “all  is  gone  from  me,  and  I  am  grown  spectral.” 
And  then  comes  the  relation  of  all  this  to  himself,  and  the  pang 
of  pleasure  in  it  :  “Ah  !  what  a  heart  she  has  lost.  All  the  love 
and  affection  of  my  whole  life  were  centred  in  her  who  alone,  I 
thought,  of  all  women  had  found  out  my  character  and  knew 
how  to  value  my  tenderness.  Alas !  alas !  that  this,  the  only 
hope,  joy,  or  comfort  I  ever  had  should  turn  to  a  mockery  and 
hang  like  an  ugly  film  over  the  remainder  of  my  days.”  He  is  in 
Scotland,  and  an  exquisite  description  of  “the  russet  ruins”  of 
Eoslin  chimes  with  and  expresses  his  mood.  Many  such  fine 
passages  were  inspired  by  the  poetess  of  prose  in  the  lodging- 
house.  Perhaps  his  bitterest  thought  was  the  covert  feeling  that 
no  woman  could  really  care  for  him.  “If  a  man  is  disliked  by 
one  wmman,”  he  wrote  in  his  Characterifttics ,  “he  will  succeed 
with  none.”  There  is  a  freemasonry  in  the  sex.  But  still  he 
hugged  his  illusions.  She  had  “robbed  him”  of  himself,  should 
she  also  rob  him  of  his  love  for  her?  The  adagios  and  crescendos 
die  down.  Twice  he  hurries  back  in  the  hope  of  softening  her. 
The  last  time  he  found  her  by  chance  walking  with  the  young 
man  of  her  choice.  “La,  sir  ;  how  you  fancy  things,”  so  her  mother 
had  once  rebuked  him  and  his  suspicions.  But  this  was  too  much. 
He  had  “thrown  away  ”  his  “heart  and  soul.”  “Her  image  seems 
fast  going  into  the  wastes  of  time.”  “Alas!  thou  poor  hapless 
weed.  When  I  entirely  lose  sight  of  thee  and  for  ever,  no  flower 
will  ever  bloom  on  earth  to  glad  my  heart  again.”  So  Sally 
Walker,  perplexed  and  nagged  at,  lost  the  most  picturesque 
essayist  of  his  time ,  the  friend  of  Lamb  and  Coleridge  and  Leigh 
Hunt  and  Northcote,  the  wit  and  critic,  the  king  of  “Conversa¬ 
tions  ”  invented  and  recorded  ;  finally,  the  biographer  of  Napoleon. 
One  wonders  w’hether  he  ever  saw  Sally  again,  and  what  she  said 
of  him  to  her  workaday  husband.  Among  his  presents  to  her  (and 
they  included  his  books)  had  been  a  clay  bust  of  Buonaparte, 
which  in  his  rage  he  had  trampled  under  foot.  She  returned  the 
books  and  mended  the  image.  She  was  honest  enough,  only  she 
had  no  use  for  Hazlitt.  For  his  reveries  she  sat  as  model ;  she 
served  as  a  peg  for  short-lived  raptures.  Most  lyric  poets  have 
made  the  same  use  of  a  discarded  passion.  Hazlitt  used  other 
experiences  as  literary  fuel.  To  the  Liher  Anwris  succeeded  Notes 
of  a  Journey  in  France  and  Italy,  the  very  journey  in  which  he 
quitted  the  second  wife,  who  also  receded  into  thin  air.  He  could 
never  find  his  affinity  because  he  made  everyone  uncomfortable, 
and  the  affinity  would  have  made  him  so. 

Disease  and  debt  hung  over  him  at  the  last.  After  rustic  retire¬ 
ment,  many  compositions,  unrivalled  energy,  this  enricher  of  our 
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language  expired  in  the  September  of  1830  with  Charles  Lamb  at 
his  bedside. 

In  an  essay  penned  not  long  before,  he  protested  his  continuity 
of  outlook  and  perseverance  of  purj[X)se.  “  I  should  be  an  excellent 
man  to  serve  on  a  jury,”  he  wrote  ;  “I  should  say  little,  but  should 
starve  the  other  obstinate  fellows  out.  .  .  .  Though  living  much 
alone,  I  have  never  worshipped  the  echo.” 

How  little  we  know'  ourselves!  Though  obstinate  enough, 
Hazlitt  was  sensitive  to  the  core.  His  sensitiveness  was  his 
pow’er.  It  made  him  flexible.  He  would  never  have  starved 
anyone  out,  though  he  might  have  fed  them  with  locusts  and  wild 
honey.  And  “echoes”  w’ere  precisely  what  he  worshipped,  the 
echoes  wafted  from  far  and  near  that  vibrated  on  his  heartstrings. 
It  is  of  such  stuff  that  dreams  and  dreamers  are  made.  And  only 
dreamers  are  able  in  the  end  to  keep  the  w’orld  fresh  and  young. 

W-4LTER  SiCHEL. 


PKESIDENT  WILSON  AND  HIS  PKOBLEMS. 


There  has  been  a  lull  in  American  activities  during  the  past 
month,  suggesting  perhaps  the  effect  of  the  Christmas  season,  but 
the  real  causes  for  this  quietude  lie  deeper  than  any  holiday 
spirit,  and  possess  a  far  greater  international  significance.  In 
this  case  it  is  the  lull  after,  rather  than  before,  the  storm.  The 
new  tariff  law  is  now  in  full  effect,  and  the  dire  disasters  pre¬ 
dicted  by  high  protectionists  and  the  political  opposition  have 
failed  to  materialise.  The  Currency  Bill  has  taken  form  much 
after  the  fashion  in  which  it  will  soon  become  a  law,  and  w'hile 
it  has  its  sincere  critics,  the  money  market  reflects  no  great 
fears  as  to  its  future  workings.  The  stagnation  of  business  which 
has  prevailed  for  some  months  past  in  such  severity  as  to  amount 
almost  to  a  panic,  is  nearing  its  end,  and  in  January  or  February 
will  begin  a  gradual  revival  of  American  business  which  will 
carry  far,  even,  perhaps,  to  a  period  of  unusual  activity  and 
prosperity.  The  Mexican  situation  drifts  along  under  the  waiting 
and  watching  policy  of  the  American  Government,  to  a  solution 
of  sorts,  one  which  will  in  time  bring  more  or  less  peace  to  the 
Mexican  people  without  involving  the  United  States  in  the 
dangerous  adventure  of  serious  armed  intervention. 

The  threatened  outbreak  of  “Anglophobia”  is  being  averted 
through  a  more  sympathetic  co-operation  between  the  English  and 
the  American  Governments,  brought  about  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Sir  William  Tyrrell,  who,  whether  he  visited  Washing¬ 
ton  in  an  official  capacity  or  not,  found  himself  immediately  on 
arrival  in  the  position  of  American  interpreter  to  the  British 
Foreign  Office.  Every  intelligent  Englishman  who  visits  America 
finds  it  necessary  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  the  impression  conveyed 
by  a  remark  attributed  to  the  American  Ambassador  recently  to 
the  effect  that  America  is  still  “English-governed  and  English- 
led.”  The  truth  is  that  America  has  produced  a  new  race,  purely 
American  in  physical  characteristics  and  in  mental  view-point. 
There  is  less  similarity  between  this  new  American  and  the 
Englishman  than  there  is,  say,  between  the  average  Englishman 
and  the  average  German.  Even  the  language  is  distinctly 
American  in  its  use  and  meaning.  The  ideals  of  America  resemble 
those  of  England,  but  even  in  these  there  are  marked  divergences 
due  to  difference  in  temperament,  environment,  theory  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  conduct  of  life  generally.  So  long  as  the  English 
people  look  upon  America  as  “English-governed  and  English- 
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led,”  just  SO  long  will  there  be  occasional  differences  of  opinions, 
misunderstanding,  and  clash  of  purpose.  When  it  becomes  fully 
recognised  that  in  America  has  grown  up  a  new  and  distinct 
nationality,  with  its  own  ideals  and  point  of  view  differing  mate¬ 
rially  from  those  of  any  other  people,  then  will  a  better  and  more 
permanent  understanding  between  the  two  nations  come  to  pass, 
and  not  before. 

All  through  this  Mexican  disturbance  there  has  been  every  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  two  Governments  to  avoid  friction,  or  even  a 
semblance  of  disagreement,  but  England  at  first  failed  to  grasp 
the  real  situation,  the  natural  feelings  of  the  American  people, 
or  the  personality  of  the  man  in  the  White  House  at  Washington, 
upon  whose  shoulders  rests  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  conduct 
of  his  Administration.  An  air  of  mystery  prevailed  as  to  the 
absence  of  the  British  Ambassador  from  Washington  at  critical 
times,  and  altogether  a  serious  misunderstanding  was  imminent, 
not  between  the  English  and  American  Governments,  but  between 
the  English  and  American  peoples.  Ambassadors  and  others 
could  deny  in  public  that  there  was  any  friction  between  the  two 
Governments  with  absolute  truth,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
ground  was  being  laid  for  a  repetition  of  such  troubles  as  arose 
from  the  Venezuelan  incident  of  President  Cleveland’s  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  this  largely  by  England,  through  a  misunderstanding 
of  what  was  going  on.  In  brief,  the  drift  was  towards  the  rocks, 
from  which  it  would  take  time  and  trouble  to  salve  Anglo- 
American  friendship. 

Fortunately  the  man  from  the  British  Foreign  Office  who  was 
chosen  or  who  chose  to  visit  Washington  at  this  particular  time, 
arrived  with  an  open  mind,  and  was  blessed  with  a  clarity  of 
vision  which  stood  him  and  his  Government  in  good  stead.  He 
found  that  a  most  unfortunate  and  severe  illness  was  the  sole 
cause  of  the  absenteeism  of  the  British  Ambassador.  He  went  to 
the  White  House  expecting  to  meet  a  college  professor  temporarily 
in  high  political  place,  and  found  a  strong  man  of  high  ideals  and 
positive  convictions,  upon  whose  shoulders  rested  all  responsibility. 
He  found  the  American  people  standing  behind  the  President, 
regardless  of  party,  in  his  efforts  to  do  right  and  avoid  any  actual 
armed  intervention  in  Mexico,  for  the  reason  that  such  inter¬ 
vention  would  inevitably  unite  the  Mexican  people  more  quickly, 
and  more  effectively  than  any  reagent  which  can  be  suggested, 
but,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  attack  of  a  common 
enemy  from  without,  rather  than  to  secure  better  government 
within. 

That  these  matters  were  promptly  reported  to  the  British 
Foreign  Office,  and  that  the  British  Government  acted  imme- 
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(liately  and  along  obviously  suggested  lines  is  in  evidence,  not 
only  in  the  occurrences  of  the  past  few  weeks,  but  in  the  almost 
complete  disappearance  of  the  strain  so  apparent  in  Anglo- 
American  relations  a  month  ago.  It  has  been  said  that  if  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  finally  emerges  from  the  Mexican  situation  with 
credit  to  himself  and  peace  to  the  Mexican  people  without  having 
had  to  use  more  than  a  show  of  force,  he  will  be  acclaimed  a  great 
statesman,  and  credit  w’ill  be  given  him  for  the  carrying  out  of  a 
policy  determined  upon  in  the  beginning,  and  carried  through 
consistently  to  a  successful  end.  Such  credit  will  not  be  his  due, 
for  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  in  great  perplexity  in  the 
beginning  as  to  what  policy  to  pursue,  and  in  ignorance  as  to 
the  practical  possibilities  of  Mexican  politics.  At  first  he  talked 
much  of  a  wise  and  good  man  for  the  presidency  of  Mexico,  who 
was  to  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  Mexican  people.  As  he 
became  more  familiar  with  conditions  as  they  really  were,  and 
with  the  limitations  of  the  Mexican  people  as  a  self-governing 
community,  this  theory  rapidly  disappeared,  and  the  more  expe¬ 
dient  policy  of  countenancing  w  hat  would  best  and  quickest  bring 
about  peace  and  order  in  that  distressed  country,  took  its  place. 
There  being  no  open  road  toward  such  a  result,  the  only  course 
possible  was  to  w^ait,  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  events, 
encouraging  here  and  checking  there  such  symptoms  of  progress 
or  of  retrogression  as  might  appear,  hoping  each  day  that  there 
would  be  born  of  the  moment  a  man,  or  group  of  men,  who  could 
establish  a  safe,  conservative,  and  authoritative  oligarchy  such  as 
rules  in  the  countries  of  South  America,  where  greatest  advance 
has  been  made.  In  the  meantime  the  disturbers  of  the  peace 
preyed  one  upon  the  other,  and  together  cast  their  blight  upon 
the  country,  its  people,  and  its  interests.  The  situation  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  no  other  practical  solution  suggests  itself,  nor  has  one 
been  advanced  by  those  quickest  to  condemn  the  present  method 
of  procedure,  or  rather  the  present  method  of  doing  nothing. 
The  Wilson  policy  in  Mexico  to-day  is  that  of  watchful  drift, 
which  will  probably  win  out  in  the  end.  The  fact  that  Mexico 
suffers  in  the  meantime  is  as  nothing  to  the  suffering  which  would 
come  to  conqueror  as  well  as  to  conquered  should  the  United 
States  at  this  writing  adopt  the  more  energetic  and  positive  plan 
of  sending  troops  across  the  border  in  the  effort  to  enforce  good 
behaviour.  There  is  always  the  imminent  possibility  that  armed 
intervention  may  become  necessary.  The  effect  such  an  inter¬ 
vention  w’ould  have  upon  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  people  would 
be  of  little  consequence  to  the  world  as  compared  wdth  the  results 
in  America  and  the  effect -upon  the  American  people.  To  what 
these  might  lead  would  concern  all  nations. 
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The  political  situation  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time 
IS  unique  in  the  recent  history  of  that  country.  Party  organisa¬ 
tion  has  practically  disappeared.  Loyal  Republicans  are  in  the 
doldrums ;  the  Progressive  leader  is  in  South  America,  and  with 
him  lies  the  only  reason  for  the  existence  of  his  party ;  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  shows  little  sign  of  life  or  concentrated  purpose,  and 
apart  from  its  bold  upon  the  White  House,  is  rent  in  twain 
through  the  antagonisms  of  its  factional  leaders,  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  now  nominally  Secretary  of  State,  and  Oscar  W.  Under¬ 
wood,  the  party  leader  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  ^  Party  politics  and  a  desire  to  bring  all  sections  of  the  party 
under  his  control  led  President  Wilson  to  include  Mr.  Bryan 
within  the  Cabinet  circle.  In  this  position  he  w^as  less  to  be 
feared  from  a  political  point  of  view  than  if  he  were  ranging 
unemployed  outside  the  official  family^  There  is  a  general  belief, 
however,  that  he  is  now  less  concerned  with  the  really  important 
affairs  of  the  State  Department  than  is  his  chief,  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  No  man  in  the  President’s  Cabinet  is  a 
person  of  dominating  intelligence  or  power.  With  his  influence 
over  Congress  assiduously  and  successfully  cultivated  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power  since  his  accession  to  office.  President  Wilson 
stands  almost  alone  in  his  responsibility  for  the  wisdom  and 
timeliness  of  everything  that  is  done.  While  this  power  has  its 
advantages  it  also  has  its  great  responsibilities,  for  the  good  or  the 
evil  to  come  to  the  people  from  a  Democratic  Administration  will 
be  laid  at  his  door  personally,  and  he  will  be  unable  to  shift  any 
of  the  blame,  if  there  be  such,  to  the  party  shoulders. 

The  American  people  as  a  whole  place  little  hope  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  but  throughout  the  country  there  is  a  decided 
tendency  to  have  faith  in  President  Wilson.  The  people  believe 
he  is  strong  and  honest,  and  that  his  ideals  are  high.  They  admit 
his  inexperience  in  many  things,  but  believe  he  is  learning 
rapidly.  They  will  be  lenient  with  his  mistakes,  if  his  accom¬ 
plishments  outweigh  them.  In  brief,  President  Wilson  is  getting 
not  only  a  square,  but  a  kindly  deal  at  the  hands  of  the  American 
public,  and  if  fortune  favours  his  administration  he  wdll  reap  his 
reward.  If  the  Mexican  situation  solves  itself  without  serious 
trouble,  if  no  bad  effects  are  apparent  from  legislation  he 
inaugurates,  and,  above  all,  if  no  evil  times  come  upon  business 
and  industry  during  the  next  two  years,  he  will  again  be  chosen 
as  a  leader  by  the  Democratic  party,  and  unless  the  spirit  of 
new  life  and  organisation  reunites  the  opposition,  he  will  again 
be  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  The  Republican 
party  organisation  is  at  the  moment  in  an  apparently  helpless 
condition.  A  committee  of  experts  has  been  called  in  consulta- 
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tion  to  prescribe  treatment  for  loss  of  vitality  and  effectiveness, 
but  no  compelling  plan  has  yet  been  presented.  That  younger 
wing  of  the  party,  the  Progressives,  led  by  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
is  resting  hopefully  and  confidently  in  the  conviction  that  its 
intrepid  political  warrior  will  in  good  time  lead  it  to  victory.  In 
brief,  there  are  but  two  dominant  forces  in  American  politics 
to-day  :  one  is  Woodrow  Wilson,  President,  and  the  other  is 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  ex-President,  who  plans  to  return  to  the 
White  House  later  on.  The  party  organisations,  once  all- 
powerful,  have  been  succeeded  in  importance  by  personalities, 
and  ^nless  the  regular  Republicans  discover  another  personality 
to  catch  the  eye  and  votes  of  the  American  people,  they  will  be 
compelled  to  fall  into  the  line  of  the  redoubtable  Colonel’s 
political  procession,  or  be  content  with  a  bad  third  place  at  the 
polls  at  the  next  Presidential  election.^  It  has  been  suggested 
that  a  conservative  and  tried  Republican  might  be  found  whose 
name  would  bring  the  wandering  voters  back  to  the  fold,  and 
some  ingenious  political  mathematicians  are  even  able  to  drag 
ex-President  Taft  from  the  academic  shades  to  which  he  has 
retired  and  again  elect  him  President  of  the  United  States. 
Here  we  enter  the  domain  of  guesswork,  however,  where  all 
probabilities  disappear  and  become  merely  possibilities  dependent 
entirely  upon  events  not  as  yet  even  dimly  outlined  upon  the 
screen  of  the  future. 

Unquestionably  the  greatest  factor  in  the  political  future  of 
America  will  be  the  state  of  business  and  industry  during  the  next 
two  years.  One  great  blow  has  come  to  the  Democratic  party  now 
in  power ;  the  cost  of  living  has  not  been  and  will  not  be  reduced 
to  the  people  by  the  new  tariff  law.  The  ultimate  consumer 
is  the  man  most  concerned  and  the  man  who  votes.  It  is  already 
proved  that  a  reduction  of  import  duty  by  one-half  does  not 
necessarily  mean  any  appreciable  reduction  in  retail  price  to  the 
small  buyer.  Politicians  with  small  knowledge  of  economic  and 
fiscal  matters  promised  much  to  their  constituents  as  the  result 
of  lower  duties.  These  promises  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Tariff 
experts  and  business  men  in  foreign  trading  knew'  this  w'ould  be 
the  outcome,  but  as  the  importer,  the  middleman,  and  the 
retailer  were  to  absorb  most  of  the  benefit,  and  testimony  from 
them  would  have  been  considered  by  the  public  as  an  impertin¬ 
ence,  they  said  nothing,  adjusted  their  sails  to  the  change  of 
wind,  and  steered  accordingly.  The  politicians  are  alarmed.  A 
commission  has  been  appointed  by  Congress  to  find  out  w'hy  the 
people  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  reduced  rates.  The  result  of  the 
inquiry  can  be  anticipated,  for  it  wdll  be  shown  that  the  slight 
actual  decrease  in  cost  is  lost  on  its  way  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
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To  divert  public  attention  from  this  failure  to  help  the  people 
to  live,  renewed  attack  will  be  made  upon  Big  Business  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  to  be  found  the  cause  of  high  prices.  This 
sort  of  thing  will  go  on,  in  one  form  or  another,  so  long  as  it  is 
necessary  to  play  politics,  but  in  the  meantime  one  conclusion 
seems  inevitable,  and  that  is  that  recent  tariff  legislation 
originating  in  party  politics,  fought  on  party  lines,  and  conceived 
by  those  who  brought  it  about  as  a  purely  political  move,  has 
finally  and  effectively  taken  the  question  of  the  tariff  out  of  the 
American  political  field.  Should  the  Eepublicans  return  to  power 
the  people  would  never  consent  to  re-enacting  the  higher  schedules 
of  old.  Should  the  Democrats  remain,  they  will  do  more  with 
the  tariff  than  to  correct  certain  phases  which,  as  time  pro¬ 
gresses,  may  be  found  to  be  in  error.  In  brief,  whichever  party 
or  faction  of  a  party  secures  control  of  Congress  in  the  future, 
there  will  be  no  more  tariff  legislation  than  is  necessary  to  put 
the  whole  question  upon  a  more  scientific  basis,  and  this  will  in 
the  end  result  in  the  creation  of  a  board  of  tariff  experts  in  whose 
hands  will  be  left  the  initiative  for  suggested  changes  in  the  law. 
The  American  i^ieople  have  been  demanding  for  years  that  the 
tariff  be  taken  out  of  politics,  and,  at  a  moment  when  it  seemed 
that  the  tariff  was  more  deeply  involved  in  politics  than  ever 
before,  it  is  thrown  out  by  a  natural  process  of  elimination,  leaving 
the  politicians  bewildered  at  the  sudden,  and  to  them  unaccount¬ 
able,  loss  of  their  time-honoured  shibboleth.  The  American 
people  do  not  yet  realise  what  has  happened  to  this  old  ixilitical 
stage-property,  but  as  talk  of  future  campaigns  begins  again,  they 
find  themselves  minus  one  of  the  so-called  “great  issues,”  in  fact, 
one  over  which  great  political  conflicts  have  been  waged,  and 
parties  driven  from  or  elevated  to  national  power.  This  is  really 
the  greatest  accomplishment  of  the  Wilson  administration  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  one  which  was  not  enrolled  upon  the  list 
of  benefits  to  accrue  to  the  people  in  return  for  the  gift  of  control. 
It  is,  however,  whether  accomplished  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
an  unqualified  blessing  to  the  vast  and  varied  business  of  the 
American  continent. 

American  politicians  are  scanning  the  business  field  of  their 
country  with  anxious  eyes  from  their  own  particular  and  selfish 
point  of  view.  The  “ins”  are  looking  for  prosperity  to  continue 
them  in  favour  with  the  voters.  The  “outs”  would  not  view  a 
period  of  dull  times  with  the  same  dismay  as  their  opponents,  for, 
whether  caused  by  bad  crops  or  Government  incompetence, 
general  business  distress  would  be  charged  against  President 
Wilson  and  his  following  by  the  people  at  large.  It  was  said 
that  the  late  President  McKinley  was  so  firm  a  believer  in  the 
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power  for  good  of  the  Republican  party,  that  he  attributed  the 
great  harvests  of  the  years  of  its  ascendency  directly  to  its  control 
of  State  affairs.  While  said  humorously  there  is  considerable 
truth  in  the  old  saw  that  “  good  harvests  mean  votes  for  the  party 
in  power,”  and  if  good  harvests  mark  the  next  two  years  of 
President  Wilson’s  administration  they  will  make  votes  for  him 
and  his  organisation. 

For  some  time  past  finance,  business,  and  industry  in  the 
United  States  have  been  stagnant ;  in  fact,  the  sag  has  been  so 
great  that  severe  strain  has  come  to  many  concerns,  and  a  few 
have  broken  under  it.  It  cannot  be  said  that  there  has  been 
an  acute  panic,  but  it  would  not  have  taken  much  to  have  brought 
about  such  an  effect.  The  attitude  of  the  general  public  to-day, 
affected  as  it  is  by  the  stagnation  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
other  ready-money  enterprises,  is  pessimistic  towards  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.  Behind  all  this  there  is  a  promise  of  better  things, 
based  upon  a  reality.  The  end  of  stagnation  is  in  sight  to  those 
who  deal  with  the  needs  of  industry  far  into  the  future.  The 
barometers  of  business  conditions  in  America  are  the  great  supply 
corporations,  touching,  as  they  do,  all  lines  of  human  activity. 
The  orders  they  receive  to-day  are  for  work  that  only  becomes 
visible  to  the  public  eye  months  hence,  and  their  forecasts  are 
based  upon  actual  knowledge  of  what  is  going  to  happen,  and  not 
upon  any  general  optimism.  These  barometers  of  the  near  future 
are  now  “set  fair”  for  the  months  to  come,  and  it  is  practically 
known  that  early  in  the  New  Year  there  will  be  a  general 
quickening  all  along  the  line  of  business  and  industry,  which 
will  soon  bring  about  another  era  of  good  times.  Even  during 
the  past  months  of  depression  there  have  been  no  tales  of  serious 
hardship  in  the  Middle  West  and  Western  States.  Business  has 
been  active,  money  fairly  easy,  and  banks  prosperous  in  conse¬ 
quence.  It  is  upon  the  big  industrial  and  financial  centres  of  the 
East  that  stagnation  has  fallen,  and,  with  this  gone,  the  country 
will  soon  recover  its  normally  optimistic  tone  of  life. 

One  of  the  most  serious  features  of  American  industrial  life  is 
concerned  w'ith  the  persistent  hammering  by  the  Government, 
through  the  courts,  of  the  great  manufacturing  and  exporting 
combinations  of  capital.  Through  lack  of  control  these  industrial 
combinations,  or  “trusts,”  as  they  were  called,  grew  with 
tremendous  rapidity  and  acquired  a  power  which  they  ofttimes 
abused.  By  the  time  public  attention  was  called  to  these  abuses 
in  an  effective  manner  they  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  business 
methods  obviously  illegal  and  against  public  policy  had  become 
part  of  the  system  of  doing  business  in  a  big  way.  It  was  also 
true  that  these  abuses  had  been  tolerated  for  so  long  that  inter- 
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ference  was  resented ;  in  fact,  from  the  point  of  view  of  men 
conducting  these  enterprises,  they  had  become  right  and  necessary 
to  successful  merchandising  on  a  large  scale.  The  people,  how¬ 
ever,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  increasing  cost  of  living,  the 
driving  out  of  the  smaller  firms,  and  the  obvious  control  of  prices 
exercised  through  monopoly,  high  tariffs,  agreements  and  other 
familiar  methods,  and  the  notorious  corruption  of  legislatures  and 
courts  by  those  with  power  to  buy  or  influence,  demanded  their 
curtailment.  Politicians  then  found  it  more  expedient  to  attack, 
rather  than  to  serve,  the  purposes  of  these  business  interests,  and 
members  of  Congress  and  would-be  office-holders  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  efforts  to  pull  down  what  in  times  gone  by  they 
had  assisted  materially  in  building  up.  Eeform  ran  amok  in  this 
direction,  and  apparently  there  is  as  yet  no  check  upon  the  fury, 
real  and  assumed,  with  w’hich  the  pursuit  of  the  “trusts”  is 
being  carried  on.  To  break  monopoly  and  to  prevent  abuse  of 
money  power,  backed  by  far-reaching  organisation,  is  one  thing, 
but  to  destroy  the  big  business  of  the  country  when  low  produc¬ 
tive  cost  is  necessary  to  secure  competitive  power  is  another,  and 
the  wrecking  of  some  of  the  most  wonderful  business  organisa¬ 
tions  of  the  world  is  seriously  threatened  unless  something 
happens  to  enable  the  public  mind  to  discriminate  between  good 
and  evil  in  the  form  of  industrial  enterprise.  At  present  it  would 
appear  from  the  trend  of  political  action  as  though  it  was  all 
evil,  for  a  great  business  is  now  a  fair  mark  for  anyone  appealing 
to  the  public  for  political  support,  and  the  man  who  dares  lift 
his  voice  in  behalf  of  an  organised  industry  need  hope  for  nothing 
and  confidently  expect  nothing  but  disapproval.  Whether  a 
saner  point  of  view  will  prevail  in  time,  and  prevent  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  big  systems  of  production,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
The  evil  effects  are  already  apparent,  and  not  the  least  of  these 
is  the  now  existing  antagonism  between  government  and  busi¬ 
ness,  whereas  the  greatest  gains  to  the  people  as  a  whole  would 
be  intelligent  and  open  co-operation  between  the  two  forces. 
This  is  really  the  most  serious  question  with  which  President 
Wilson  finds  himself  face  to  face,  for  upon  him  will  fall  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  upon  the  limitations  of  the  campaign 
against  Big  Business  which  is  now  being  carried  on  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  wnll  be  judged  in  the  future  not  only  by  his  record  of 
accomplishments,  but  also  by  the  measure  of  his  restraint  in 
yielding  to  unintelligent  clamour.  His  responsibility  is  great, 
for  he  will  be  called  upon  to  strike  the  keynote  for  the  entire 
party.  He  was  elected  in  1912  on  his  promises  for  the  future. 
He  will  be  voted  upon  in  1916  on  his  record  of  fulfilment. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 


TWO  YEAKS  OE  ITALIAN  IMPERIALISM. 


The  Italian  General  Elections,  which  took  place  on  October  ‘26th 
and  November  2nd,  resulted  in  the  enormously  increased  number 
of  seats  and  votes  gained  by  those  parties,  leaders,  and  personali¬ 
ties  who  most  consistently  opposed  the  Libyan  war;  and  this 
chiefly  in  the  great  manufacturing  towns  and  the  best  educated 
rural  areas  of  Northern  and  Central  Italy ;  it  cannot  therefore 
be  attributed  to  the  recent  enfranchisement  of  illiterates.  Signor 
Luigi  Villari’s  account  of  the  matter  in  your  columns  last 
November  is  obviously  at  fault.  I  propose  to  try  a  completer 
one,  based  on  accessible  sources  and  designed  also  to  correct 
the  accounts  of  some  British  writers,  who  either  too  naively 
trusted  Italian  official  information,  or,  as  it  would  seem, 
have  been  more  anxious  not  to  displease  the  official  and  fashion¬ 
able  circles  of  Florence  and  Rome  in  which  they  move,  than  of 
attaining  to  historical  truth. 

Readers  only  moderately  acquainted  with  its  history,  and  the 
garland  of  British  song  it  inspired,  will  agree  that  the  Italian 
Risorgimento  is  not  surpassed  or  even  equalled  by  any  other 
national  movement  in  lofty  idealism  and  heroic  loyalty  to  prin¬ 
ciples  of  individual  and  national  rights  and  of  human  solidarity 
between  nation  and  nation.  As  soon,  however,  as  social  problems 
began  to  claim  the  hitherto  undivided  attention  demanded  by  the 
process  of  national  unification,  a  new  spirit  began  to  make  itself 
felt.  Mr.  Bolton  King  and  Mr.  Thomas  Okey  have  well 
described  in  Italy  To-day  the  springtide  of  Italian  socialism  and 
its  undeniably  great  work  in  teaching  workmen  and  peasants  the 
use  of  the  vote  and  of  organisation ;  in  promoting  social  legisla¬ 
tion  ;  in  raising  wages ;  and  more  especially  in  abolishing  elec¬ 
toral  bribery  in  most  northern  and  central  manufacturing  towns 
and  in  widely  extended  rural  areas.  Unfortunately  since  1902, 
when  the  Socialist  Party  began  to  exert  a  great  and  often  decisive 
part  in  Parliamentary  affairs  (a  part  whose  climax  was  reached 
in  1911,  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  by  the  granting  of  a  widened 
franchise,  including  even  illiterates,  and  the  creation  of  a  State 
monopoly  of  life  insurance),  the  party  became  bitterly  divided 
on  the  question  of  lending  support  to,  or  taking  office  in,  Liberal 
Ministries.  These  quarrels,  and  the  crisis  of  the  Marxian 
theory  of  social  evolution,  the  appearance  of  syndicalism,  the 
abuse  of  national  and  local  general  strikes  in  public  services,  often 
from  trifling  causes,  brought  about  a  falling-off  of  enthusiasm 
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and  energy,  and  the  timid  became  alarmed  at  the  great  influence 
of  Socialism. 

University  students,  hitherto  attracted  to  Socialism,  began  to 
be  influenced  by  new  philosophical  and  sociological  tendencies. 
They  studied  social  Darwinism,  Nietzsche,  pragmatism,  while 
the  Press  echoed  the  mighty  rivalries  of  world-wide  empires  for 
naval  supremacy  and  economic  expansion.  These  studies  pro¬ 
duced  in  many  minds  that  confusion  of  thought  so  skilfully 
analysed  in  Mr.  Hobhouse’s  Democracy  and  Reaction,  and 
resulted  in  a  non-ethical,  aggressive  view  of  life  and  history.  It 
seemed  such  a  relief  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  naturalistic  fatalism 
and  the  nightmare  of  the  inevitable  superiority  of  the  Teutonic 
over  the  Latin  race.  They  sunned  themselves  in  joyous  anarchy. 
They  felt  themselves  participators  in  a  creative  historical  evolu¬ 
tion.  Then,  if  other  nations  were  coveting  colonies,  why  should 
not  Italy  too,  from  whose  shores  yearly  swarms  of  four  hundred 
or  even  eight  hundred  thousand  men  sailed  to  earn  their 
bread  abroad,  often  only  to  forget  their  sweet  native  tongue 
and  to  become  citizens  of  foreign  lands?  In  this  spirit  the 
spring  of  1911  witnessed  the  celebrations  of  the  jubilee  of  national 
unity.  The  great  turning-point  had  come ;  the  ideal  impulses 
which  had  hitherto  fed  the  Socialist  movement  began  to  flow  into 
imperialistic  channels ;  and  it  may  be  said  with  some  truth  that 
those  w'ho  started  the  Press  campaign  for  the  Libyan  war  did 
it  not  without  hope  of  preventing  the  advent  of  the  widened 
franchise  and  of  the  State  life  insurance  monopoly,  and  perhaps 
of  dealing  also  a  mortal  blow  to  the  Socialist  Party. 

But  all  this  would  fail  to  account  for  the  popularity  of  the 
war  apart  from  the  influence  of  the  Press.  In  Italy  almost 
everybody  reads  one  paper  only  ;  independence  of  printed  matter 
is  a  very  rare  thing ;  there  is  practically  no  independent  Press ; 
all  the  greatest  dailies  are  supported  by  powerful  private  interests 
or  are  owned  by  trusts,  and  they  promote  the  interests  which 
support  them  by  systematically  discouraging  habits  of  thoughtful 
criticism,  by  exploiting  the  native  SBstheticism  of  the  Italian 
people  and  ceaselessly  cultivating  frivolity,  sensationalism, 
gloating  over  details  of  crimes  and  scandals,  evoking,  according  to 
the  subject,  either  the  sceptical  or  the  arrogant  mood,  and  chiefly 
bent,  not  on  speaking,  but  on  manufacturing  truth.  Such  a 
Press,  otherwise  technically  excellent  and  well  written,  is  not 
infrequently  served  by  unscrupulous  men  ever  ready  to  sell  them¬ 
selves  to  the  highest  bidder,  ambitious  of  worldly  success  by  sub¬ 
serving  pow'erful  coteries.  As  a  rule,  each  paper  voices  only  its 
owmer’s  views ;  no  letters  to  the  editor  or  opponents’  articles  are. 
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except  on  trifling  matters,  admitted  to  give  readers  the  other  side 
of  a  question.  Therefore,  it  is  the  barest  truth  to  say  that  in 
Italy,  as  in  France  and  Germany,  public  opinion  is  a  Press-created 
opinion.  The  Libyan  war  was  essentially  a  Press-organised  war, 
the  work  of  literati,  cesthetes,  and  self-styled  INTELLECTUALS 
of  all  sorts,  exploited  by  the  military  and  naval  classes  and  the 
industries  dependent  thereon,  and  naively  thought  to  be  a  crusade, 
all  whose  cost  in  money  and  blood  was  paid  for  by  the  people  at 
large.  Therefore,  when  the  war  broke  out,  public  opinion  was 
worked  up  to  acclaim  it  and  to  silence,  as  Signor  Villari 
humorously  puts  it,  opposition.  Four  or  five  months  before  the 
war,  a  band  of  unscrupulous  writers  from  Tripoli  sent  to  the  most 
popular  dailies  articles  magnifying  every  little  misdeed  of  Turkish 
administration ,  sketching  fancy  pictures  of  the  country  they  dared 
to  call  The  Promised  Land.  They  distorted  and  falsified  Strabo 
and  Pliny  to  prove  that  Libya  was  a  second  granary  of  Borne  ;  that 
water  was  abundant ;  the  land  rich  in  phosphates  and  sulphur 
mines,  capable  of  diverting  from  America  the  big  stream  of  Italian 
emigration,  of  renewing  the  miracle  of  the  colonisation  of  the 
Pampas,  and  redeeming  Italy  from  the  necessity  of  buying  her 
cotton  from  the  United  States.  In  vain  some  of  the  best  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  geography,  geology,  history,  and  economy  of  Libya 
and  Islam,  such  as  Prof.  Gaetano  Mosca,  Arcangelo  Ghisleri,  the 
Prince  of  Teano  (a  Conservative  M.P.,  author  of  the  world- 
renowned  Annals  of  Islam ,  and  for  twenty-five  years  traveller  and 
student  of  the  coveted  land),  uttered  warnings  against  these 
illusions,  which  are  still  shared  by  Italian  writers  such  as  Signor 
Villari,  and  tried  to  stem  the  flood  of  geographical,  economical, 
historical  errors  poured  forth  from  the  columns  of  the  Corriere 
della  Sera,  Tribuna,  Stampa,  Giornale  d’ Italia,  Mattino,  &c.,  by 
a  self-constituted  university  of  omniscient  professors ;  it  was 
deemed  unpatriotic  to  hint  at  their  possible  untruth.  They  were, 
however,  systematically  collected  and  exploded  in  the  Unitd  of 
Florence,  and  have  been  mercilessly  shattered  by  the  publications 
of  the  official  scientific  commission  sent  by  the  Government  to 
Tripoli,  on  whose  report  the  war  Press  is  astonishingly  silent. 
Not  the  slightest  trace  of  phosphates  or  sulphur  mines ;  no  hope 
of  successful  introduction  of  Italian  agricultural  methods ;  no 
superficial  or  deep-rising  artesian  wells ;  the  problem  of  drinking- 
water  for  possible  Italian  settlers  still  awaiting  solution  ;  no  actual 
or  possible  analogy  between  Libya  and  the  American  Pampas 
owdng  to  the  essentially  different  climate.^ 

Moreover,  every  bit  of  cultivated  land  is  already  owmed,  and 
properties  are  much  sub-divided.  The  present  form  of  nomad 
(I)  Primi  studi  agrologici  sulla  zona  di  Tripoli,  Bergamo,  10  lire 
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agriculture  is  the  only  one  adapted  to  local  conditions,  which  are 
incompatible  with  agriculture  of  the  Italian  type ;  and  the 
returns  are  always  lower  than  the  lowest  in  Italy.  The  most 
profitable  industry  appears  to  be  cattle-raising.  But  given  the 
climate  and  the  mountain  system  of  Tripolitania ,  which  both 
preclude  the  existence  of  varying  zones  of  cultivation,  nomadic  life 
alone  is  possible.  Signor  Ghino  Valenti,  one  of  the  best  agrarian 
economists  in  Italy,  states  that  while  America  allows  the  Italian 
emigrant  to  accumulate  a  capital,  Libya  will  require  the  immi¬ 
grant  to  be  in  a  position  to  risk  a  capital  already  in  existence,  in 
order  not  to  relapse  into  a  condition  far  worse  than  that  which 
compelled  him  to  leave  his  native  land.  Moreover,  it  is  not  true 
that  Italian  emigrants  are  badly  paid,  since  they  forward  to  Italy 
about  twenty  millions  sterling  yearly ;  and  if  we  remember  that 
many  of  them  are  peasant  proprietors  w'hose  meagre  fields  do 
not  enable  them  to  live  on  their  native  soil,  it  is  absurd  to  think 
that  Libya  wdll  ever  take  the  place  of  America.  The  writer  of 
this  paper  has  heard  Italian  emigrants,  who  joined  the  ranks 
destined  for  the  conquest  of  Libya,  express  their  utter  disappoint¬ 
ment  wdth  regard  to  the  hopes  so  irresponsibly  kindled  in  them, 
and  deny  any  possible  analogy,  from  the  emigrant’s  standpoint, 
between  Libya  and  America.  What  Signor  Villari  says  in  regard 
to  emigrants  anxious  to  settle  in  Libya  may  have  been  true  at 
the  beginning  of  the  infatuation ;  now  it  is  most  emphatically 
true  that  the  keenest  critics  of  the  w^ar  and  its  illusions  are  the 
soldiers  returning  to  their  native  land.  Moreover,  the  problem 
is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  since  Libyan  products  are 
similar  to  Italian,  they  must  compete  with  those  of  Southern 
Italy  and  Sicily.  Finally,  wdth  regard  to  the  alleged  necessity  of 
colonies  to  prevent  the  denationalisation  of  emigrants  and  their 
despised  condition  in  foreign  lands,  the  obvious  reply  is  ;  first, 
that  they  would  not  be  so  despised  if  what  to  them  is  only 
ironically  a  motherland  provided  them  wdth  good  education, 
developing  their  rich  natural  endowments  so  as  to  make  the  world 
feel  their  unique  and  inestimable  value;  and,  secondly,  that  if 
the  sense  of  organisation  were  duly  cultivated  they  might,  without 
war,  slowly  and  insensibly  impress  their  genius  on  and  become 
the  governing  Mite  of  those  countries  w^herein  they  are  already, 
or  are  approaching,  a  numerical  majority. 

Not  unaware  of  the  feeble,  fanciful  character  of  all  these  pros¬ 
pects,  the  supporters  of  the  Libyan  expedition  emphasised 
arguments  relating  to  its  political  and  strategical  character.  The 
conquest  of  Libya,  it  was  said,  was  necessary  to  prevent  Italy 
being  expelled  from  the  Mediterranean  and  isolated  and  cut 
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off  from  the  work  of  civilisation;  to  obtain  from  Turkey,  who 
only  gives  way  to  force,  favours  on  behalf  of  our  Levantine 
trade ;  or  to  raise  our  prestige  in  the  world,  which  had  fallen 
since  the  defeats  of  Lissa  (1866)  and  Adowa  (1896).  Tripoli, 
others  added,  would  then  form  the  nucleus  of  a  new  Empire 
destined,  in  process  of  time,  to  absorb  Tunis  and  Algeria  and 
Egypt  as  far  as  Abyssinia.  Otherwise,  sooner  or  later,  England 
and  France  might  advance  from  the  hinterland  to  the  sea-shore, 
or  some  German  interest  might  establish  itself  in  Tripoli  or  in 
Cirenaica.  And  it  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  real  pretext  or 
final  determining  cause  of  the  Italian  expedition  w'as  really  a 
vague  hint  that  some  German  interest  was  about  to  obtain 
concessions  from  Turkey,  till  then  reluctant  to  grant  any  similar 
concessions  to  Italy.  This  explanation  appears  the  more  probable 
since  all  w'ere  agreed  that  the  occupation  was  to  be  a  military 
promenade  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  dead  or  a  wounded  soldier ; 
that  the  Arabs  were  anxious  to  receive  the  Italians  with  open 
arms,  and  the  whole  business,  according  to  the  Prime  Minister’s 
statement  to  the  New  York  Herald,  would  not  cost  more  than 
four  millions  sterling.  No  wonder,  therefore,  if  in  a  year  filled 
w’ith  patriotic  celebrations  of  the  Nation’s  Jubilee,  the  whole 
country,  worked  up  as  it  was,  applauded  the  prospect  of  crown¬ 
ing  the  year  with  one  fete  more,  only  just  a  little  more  dramatic? 
Does  Signor  Villari  think  that  without  the  fables  concerning  the 
Promised  Land  and  the  belief  in  its  peaceful  occupation,  the 
enthusiasm  would  have  been  so  unanimous? 

Now,  so  far  as  these  arguments  are  concerned,  it  may  be  said  : 

(a)  It  is  obvious  that,  to  prevent  another  Power  obtaining  exclu¬ 
sive  privileges  in  Turkey,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  for  Italy  to 
conclude  an  alliance  or  an  entente  with  Turkey  in  exchange  for 
the  coveted  commercial  concessions;  or  that,  in  joint  action  with 
other  Powers,  Italy  might  have  asked  for  the  open  door  and 
equality  of  opportunity  in  Tripoli ;  for,  all  that  was  worth 
obtaining  commercially  in  Tripoli  w’ould  have  been  obtained  with¬ 
out  the'  cost  of  a  military  occupation,  which  has  absorbed  the 
value  of  such  trade  for  perhaps  more  than  half  a  century. 

(b)  In  regard  to  the  strategical  and  political  value  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion,  it  is  now  admitted  that,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  nation 
is  weakened  in  its  European  influence,  owing  to  the  army  kept 
in  Libya,  and  that  this  is  one  cause  of  the  increased  military 
armaments  in  Germany ;  it  is  also  admitted  that  as  soon  as 
possible  Italy  must  increase  her  army  and  navy  :  thus  much 
was  admitted  by  the  Trihuna  and  Carrier e  della  Sera  of  April  3rd 
last.  And  even  the  blind  can  see  that  it  is  more  difficult  and 
costly  to  defend  a  widely  extended  coast  than  to  defend  the 
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already  long  and  exposed  coast  of  the  peninsula  and  its  two 
greater  islands ;  indeed,  there  are  naval  experts  who  believe 
that  the  national  defence  has  been  permanently  weakened,  and 
there  are  economists  wdio  think  that  the  Libyan  war  has  per¬ 
manently  increased  the  annual  national  expenditure  by  more  than 
ten  millions  sterling,  (c)  In  regard  to  the  increased  prestige, 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  for  many  years  Italy  has  not  suffered 
such  an  affront  as  the  recent  decrees  of  Austrian  governors  in 
the  yet  unredeemed  provinces  of  Trent  and  Triest,  who  dismissed 
all  Italian  subjects  from  employment  in  the  municipal  offices  of 
these  provinces,  independently  of  the  length  of  their  service; 
decrees  as  yet  followed  by  no  satisfaction.  Moreover,  neither  in 
Italy  among  the  multitudes  feeding  our  emigration,  nor  in  the 
lands  receiving  them,  can  such  prestige  be  increased  by  the  fact 
that  this  year  only  a  miracle  seems  likely  to  prevent  emigration 
statistics  exceeding  800,000. 

Signor  Villari  feels  indignant  at  the  severe  attitude  of  Euro¬ 
pean  public  opinion  with  regard  to  the  officially  denied  Italian 
atrocities,  and  explains  such  attitude  as  an  expression  of  hostility 
towards  Italy,  by  powerful  international  financial  interests, 
through  salaried  war  correspondents.  I  will  briefly  remark  on 
this  painful  topic  that  in  the  war  correspondence  of  some  Italian 
dailies  (see  Luigi  Lucatelli  in  Secolo,  8  November)  and  in 
soldiers’  letters  printed  in  the  provincial  Press,  less  muzzled,  and 
even  inclined  to  take  such  feats  as  acts  of  bravery,  such  things 
can  be  read  as  surpass  in  atrocity  everything  written  by  foreign 
correspondents.  Several  of  these  letters  have  been  collected  for 
posterity  by  Signor  Ghisleri  in  his  leaflet  on  the  Libyan  War  and 
the  Law  of  Nations.  The  official  explanation  of  such  excesses 
is  simply  untrue.  Readers  of  the  Turin  Stampa  (29  December, 
1912)  and  the  Naples  Mattino  (31  December,  1912),  and  even  of 
the  Giornale  d’ltalia  (23  October,  1912),  all  three  Jingo  papers, 
besides  readers  of  Signor  De  Felice’s  articles  in  Sicilian  papers 
(he  is  an  M.P.  who  w-ent  to  Tripoli  as  war  correspondent),  wull 
have  received  from  eye-witnesses  the  true  and  heretofore  un¬ 
challenged  account  of  the  Shara-Shat  misdeeds.  There  was 
neither  rebellion  nor  treachery  by  the  Arabs,  simply  an  encircling 
operation,  against  which  the  Italian  military  authorities  took 
no  precautions,  and  which  caused  a  terrible  panic  among  the 
Italian  troops.  There  was  nothing  to  punish  ;  the  oasis  slaughter 
stands  unjustified;  nor  do  the  Turkish  atrocities  affect  the  point, 
for  they  were  only  discovered  later;  and,  after  all,  if  you  worry 
wasps,  it  is  silly  to  complain  of  being  stung.  The  strictest  official 
censorship  controlled  the  Press,  so  that  that  alone  should  be 
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printed  which  the  Government  desired  should  be  believed ;  and 
correspondents  who  reported  the  true  facts  were  mercilessly  ex¬ 
pelled.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  find  in  modern  history  another 
such  successfully  organised  deception  of  a  whole  nation ;  of  a 
whole  nation  so  perfectly  hypnotised,  now  into  ecstatic  passive¬ 
ness,  now  into  hysterical  enthusiasm  or  indignation  by  the 
systematic  daily  and  hourly  elaboration  of  new  lies  by  the  Press. 

Was  the  war  of  any  moral  or  spiritual  value?  Its  first  effect 
was  to  relax  the  already  rather  loose  control  over  the  Adminis¬ 
tration ;  Parliament  was  not  re-opened,  and  remained  closed  for 
an  unusually  long  period.  When  re-opened,  opposition  was 
silenced  or  abdicated  its  functions ;  in  the  Press,  criticism  was 
suspended ;  to  Socialists  alone  w^as  left  the  rare  honour  of 
standing  alone  against  the  all  but  universal  infatuation.  The 
naval  and  military  industries  regained  the  uncontrolled  mastery 
of  the  State  purse,  which  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  of  1906  had 
shaken,  and  the  war  expenditure  was  conducted  by  methods 
which  no  Court  would  approve  of  in  the  case  of  private  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  and  a  greater  sincerity  in  the  compilation  of  Budgets 
was  declared  desirable  in  his  election  programme  by  no  less  a 
statesman  than  Baron  Sidney  Sonnino,  the  leader  of  the  old 
Conservative  Party.  The  figures  given  by  Signor  Villari  repre¬ 
sent  only  money  actually  paid  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  Department,  exclusive  of  pensions,  repairs,  &c ;  the  total 
cost  of  the  war  is  by  experts  put  between  forty  and  sixty  millions 
sterling.  The  war,  though  officially  ended  at  Lausanne,  really  con¬ 
tinues  at  a  cost  of  forty  thousand  pounds  daily.  Nobody  now  denies 
that  either  a  foreign  loan  or  new  taxes  will  be  urgently  needed ; 
and  though  the  Prime  Minister  declared  that  new  taxation  must 
fall  on  the  w^ealthy  alone,  he  did  not  explain  how’,  under  the 
present  extremely  defective  Italian  methods  of  ascertaining 
incomes  and  the  ultra-protectionist  fiscal  system,  such  taxation 
could  be  prevented  from  weighing  in  the  long  run  chiefly  on  the 
working  classes. 

Owing  to  the  world-wide  boom  in  trade,  existing  taxes  have 
yielded  exceedingly  well,  but  surpluses  cannot  go  on  for  ever, 
and  these  taxes  weigh  heavily  on  bread,  salt,  sugar,  clothing, 
and  other  necessities.  Owing  to  protection,  the  cost  of  living 
on  the  Continent  has  increased  by  about  10  per  cent,  more  than 
in  England.  Surpluses  ought,  therefore,  either  to  lead  to  a  pro 
tanto  reduction  of  existing  taxation,  or  be  employed  in  building 
better  roads,  in  opening  new  schools,  or  raising  the  shamefully 
low  salaries  of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers.  Meanwhile, 
it  is  certain  that  in  the  proportion  in  which  money  will  be  wasted 
in  more  or  less  useless  public  works  in  Libya,  pro  tanto  urgent 
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needs  in  the  peninsula,  and  chiefly  in  the  South,  will  be  neg¬ 
lected.  It  is  now  fashionable  in  Italy  to  resent  the  assertion 
that  Italy  is  not  rich,  and  that,  though  in  fifty  years  united 
Italy  has  worked  marvels,  there  still  exists  in  her  midst  such 
misery,  such  illiteracy,  such  lack  of  civilisation  and  political 
education,  chiefly  but  not  exclusively  in  the  South,  as  to  make 
it  almost  incredible  that  she  should  boast  of  exporting  to  Libya  a 
commodity  of  which  so  many  among  her  own  people  are  so  sorely 
in  want.  But  recent  elections  prove  conclusively  that  these  words 
are  not  too  strong.  Nobody  in  Italy,  even  among  so-called 
Radicals,  feels  as  an  anomaly  the  direct  interference  of  the 
Government  through  the  local  authorities  to  obtain  a  majority 
or  to  ask  Government  support  in  the  elections.  In  the  South, 
chiefly  in  Molfetta  and  Bitonto,  Government  representatives,  in 
obvious  alliance  with  hooligans,  made  it  quite  impossible  for 
thousands  of  opponents,  through  sheer  terror,  to  leave  their  homes 
on  election  day,  or  allowed  them  to  be  bullied,  kicked,  and  robbed 
of  their  certificates  before  the  polling  stations.  Police  delegates 
organised  and  guided  hordes  of  hooligans,  who  attacked  the 
opposition  candidate  not  only  with  stones  and  sticks,  but  even 
with  pistols  and  bombs.  One  of  the  commonest  practices  of  the 
State  police,  as  proved  recently  in  a  Milanese  court,  was  employed 
on  a  wide  scale  in  the  South  during  recent  elections  :  knives  were 
placed  in  people’s  pockets  during  meetings  and  processions,  who 
were  arrested  and  brought  before  the  court  as  bearers  of  illegal 
weapons.  Needless  to  say,  judges  always  accept  police  evidence 
as  final. 

Intimidation  on  behalf  of  Ministerial  candidates  was  unpre¬ 
cedented,  most  of  whom  owed  their  success  to  a  compromise  with 
Clericals.  The  elections,  nevertheless,  resulted  in  the  moral 
defeat  of  the  Ministry ;  the  anti-war  parties,  chiefly  Socialists 
and  their  discredited  leaders,  as  Signor  Villari  has  it,  more  than 
doubled  their  numbers  and  polled  more  than  a  million  votes. 
The  leading  free  trader  and  pacifist.  Signor  Giretti,  who, 
unlike  more  faint-hearted  pacifists,  did  not  shrink  at  the 
Peace  Congress  at  Geneva  from  condemning  the  war,  triumphed 
in  spite  of  unexampled  Governmental  pressure.  The  country, 
ow'ing  to  its  moral  and  economic  strength  gained  during  the 
peaceful  period  of  1896-1911,  has  supix)rted  the  war  with  energy 
and  resource  superior  to  expectation,  unhappily,  however, 
squandered  in  a  futile  enterprise. 

But  the  country  is  now  wearied  by  a  wasteful,  arrogant  policy, 
which  destroys  its  reputation  for  Liberalism  and  promotes  a 
dangerous  rivalry  in  naval  armaments  in  the  Mediterranean, 
with  its  danger  of  further  imperialistic  ventures.  Already  the 
present  Ministry  is  in  difSculties,  and  their  successors’  task  will 
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be  a  heavy  one ;  already  an  adequate  defence  of  Libya  by  sea 
and  land  threatens  to  involve  a  further  expenditure  of  some  forty 
millions  sterling ;  and  the  working  classes  and  the  awakening 
South  are  demanding  a  better  and  worthier  lot.  .  .  .  Surely 
it  is  yet  too  soon  to  draw  the  whole  moral  of  the  Tripoli  raid. 

My  countrymen  who  share  Signor  Villari’s  views  will  denounce 
as  unpatriotic  this  account  of  Italian  policy  in  a  foreign  periodical. 
But  truth  knows  no  barriers,  and,  moreover,  it  is  very  unfair 
that  supporters  of  the  now  prevailing  Italian  policy  should  alone 
claim  the  privilege  of  exalting  it  and  of  sneering  at  its  opponents 
in  the  foreign  Press,  while  at  the  same  time  claiming  to  impose 
on  them  the  duty  of  patriotic  silence,  thus  levelling  down 
patriotism  to  an  enlarged  form  of  loyalty  among  associated  evil¬ 
doers.  Surely  those  who  to  promote  this  w^ar  did  not  shrink 
from  organising  the  systematic  deception  of  their  countrymen, 
and  now  appear  as  having  offered  to  the  world  an  unprecedented 
example  of  corporate  stubborn  mendacity,  have  sinned  against 
Italy’s  good  name  and  majesty  far  worse  than  anyone  humhly 
endeavouring  to  show  how,  after  all,  she  was  not  wholly  deceived 
and  is  already  on  the  way  to  regaining  her  better  self. 

Angelo  Crespi. 

References  :  The  invaluable  collection  of  the  Unita  of  Florence,  edited 
by  Prof.  Salvemini,  and  containing  the  best  concrete  discussion  of  the 
most  pressing  Italian  problems.  Via  Lungarno  Vespucci  12b. 

Arcangelo  Ghisleri  :  Tripoliiania  e  Cirenaica  dal  Mediterraneo  al  Sahara, 
3rd  edition,  Bergamo,  Istituto  d’artigrafiche,  1913;  by  far  the  best  study 
of  the  region. 

Arcangelo  Ghisleri :  La  guerra  libica  e  il  diritfo  delle  genii.  Libreria 
politica  moderna,  Roma  1913;  contains  a  valuable  bibliography. 

See  in  Corriere  della  Sera,  of  November  6th,  Signor  Ojetti’s  letter  on  the 
Government  police’s  brigandage  in  Molfetta.  The  Bourbons  are  almost 
rehabilitated;  the  Corriere  is  a  Jingo  conservative  paper,  and  therefore  the 
letter  is  all  the  more  significant. 
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The  great  La  Bruy^re  was  of  opinion  that  theological  pamphlets 
never  find  their  proper  level.  On  first  coming  out,  he  thought 
that  they  met  with  an  attention  seldom  justified  by  their  merits ; 
a  month  or  two  later  they  were  as  undeservedly  forgotten,  and 
made  the  sad  journey  to  the  dust-bin  in  company  with  last  year’s 
almanac.  Nowadays  I  fear  that  controversial  writers  get  still 
shorter  shrift ;  nearly  all  their  publications  seem  vowed  to  the 
dust-bin  from  the  moment  of  their  birth.  Yet  every  rule  has  its 
exceptions,  and  it  is  for  one  of  these  exceptions  that  I  venture 
to  claim  a  moment’s  notice.  However  unecclesiastical  the  reader, 
he  will  find  both  interest  and  amusement  in  Mr.  Britten’s 
Protestant  Fiction — a  survey  of  the  prose  and  poetry  called  forth 
by  the  contemporary  No-Popery  movement.  Indeed,  he  will 
enjoy  it  all  the  more  if  he  is  something  of  a  Gallio  in  these 
matters ;  for  the  subtler  charm  of  No-Popery  literature  does  not 
reveal  itself  to  ardent  partisans.  Strong  Roman  Catholics  cannot 
read  it  without  a  certain  irritation ;  strong  Protestants  are  like  to 
be  of  the  same  mind  as  Diderot  :  that  the  most  detestable  creature 
on  earth  is  a  narrow  fanatic  of  one’s  own  creed. 

Not  that  all  Mr.  Britten’s  authors  could  be  described  as  narrow 
fanatics.  There  are  several  well-known  names  on  his  list — 
Martin  Tupper ;  Miss  Catherine  Sinclair,  of  Holiday  House ; 
public  men  like  Lord  Robert  Montagu  and  General  Sir  Robert 
Phayre  (best  remembered  in  connection  with  a  Gaikwar  of 
Baroda),  as  well  as  the  attractive  personality  of  the  late  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Ballykilbeg.  Other  names  scarcely  less  wwthy  swell 
the  list — Mrs.  Julia  McNair  Wright,  the  American  novelist;  Mr. 
James  Lord,  a  distinguished  authority  on  conveyancing;  Mrs. 
Chaplin,  the  accomplished  wife  of  an  Essex  farmer;  and,  of 
course,  a  host  of  clergymen  of  every  Protestant  denomination. 
Their  literary  methods  are  as  various  as  their  callings.  Miss 
Sinclair  writes  in  the  grand  manner  of  our  ancestresses ;  none  of 
her  characters  would  “ask  leave  ”  when  it  was  possible  to  “request 
permission.”  But  she  is  by  no  means  afraid  of  a  joke ;  one  might 
call  her  the  Jane  Austen  of  No-Popery,  with  a  special  mission  to 
make  fun  of  Catholic  dowagers  and  country  houses.  In  this  she 
stands  far  ahead  of  her  more  modern  successors.  Miss  Seline 
Dammast  is  too  tame ;  Mrs.  McNair  Wright  too  fond  of  melo¬ 
drama  ;  while  the  very  name  of  Miss  Emma  Jane  Worboise  is  a 

(1)  Protestant  Fiction,  by  James  Britten,  K.S.G.  liondon  :  Catholic  Truth 
Society. 
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middle-class  soporific.  First  among  No-Popery  poets  stands  Mr, 
Tapper,  here  seen  to  far  greater  advantage  than  in  his  better- 
known  Proverbial  Philosophy.  He  is  stirring,  vigorous,  patriotic  ; 
his  was  the  good  old  Aristotelian  aim  of  purifying  the  feelings  by 
pity  and  terror — pity  at  the  follies  of  Kitualism,  terror  at  the 
might  of  Rome,  Dr,  Grattan  Guinness  is  the  Milton  of  the 
Nonconformist  Conscience ;  he  deals  with  the  more  Apocalyptic 
aspects  of  this  subject — its  relation  to  Unfulfilled  Prophecy  and 
the  Tenth  Horn  in  Daniel,  Mr,  Lord  anticipates  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  by  putting  the  leading  cases  of  No-Popery  into  verse ; 
Mrs,  Chaplin’s  popular  ballads  unveil  monasticism ;  Dr,  Newton, 
in  language  as  elliptical  as  Robert  Browning’s,  unveils  the  soul 
of  Mr,  Gladstone, 

“The  Anglo-Fenian  is  a  lamb-like  beast,” 

is  his  first  apostrophe  to  that  singularly  leonine  statesman. 

Manifold  as  may  be  their  means  of  expression,  however,  all 
No-Popery  writers  are  united  under  one  central  idea.  It  is,  in 
the  language  of  Miss  Sinclair  : — 

“  to  prepare  for  that  struggle  between  truth  and  superstition  which  is 
becoming  every  year  more  active  in  England — which  will  remain  alive  now 
with  increasing  vigour,  conquering  or  to  be  conquered,  so  long  as  Britain 
remains  an  island;  and,  respecting  which,  the  present  generation  seems 
likely,  in  all  probability,  to  leave  behind  them  a  legacy  of  bloodshed, 
anarchy,  and  death,” 

I  am  afraid  it  would  be  useless  to  offer  consolations.  Statistics 
show  that  the  percentage  of  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country  has 
not  increased  for  many  years,  the  number  of  conversions  being 
balanced  by  an  equal  number  of  defections,  and  these  defections 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  lowest  orders  of  society.  But 
No-Popery  writers  have  a  mean  opinion  of  statistics ;  they  are 
quite  capable  of  saying — as  Mr,  John  Burns  once  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons — that  although  figures  could  not  lie,  liars 
were  often  good  at  figures.  Belief  in  a  gigantic  Catholic  con¬ 
spiracy  is  too  darling  a  delusion  to  be  given  up  so  lightly ;  among 
the  faithful  of  No-Popery  it  plays  much  the  same  part  that  a 
scare  of  ptomaine  poisoning  or  German  hostility  plays  among  the 
readers  of  the  Halfpenny  Press,  All  three  spectres  are  just  alive 
enough  and  not  too  live ;  one  can  take  them  seriously  one  minute 
and  pooh-pooh  them  the  next,  just  as  fancy  may  ordain.  They 
do  not  uncomfortably  depress  the  mind,  but  keep  it  on  a  simmer 
of  pleasurable  excitement,  analogous  to  the  “spice  of  danger” 
supposed  to  be  inseparable  from  all  manly  sports.  People  enjoy 
their  pork-pies  none  the  less  because  there  is  a  faintly  remote 
possibility  that  a  ptomaine  bacillus  may  be  lurking  inside ;  and 
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how  much  more  interesting  would  society  become  if  one  could 
view  it  through  the  glasses  of  the  Eeverend  S.  A.  Walker  : — 

“  A  Jesuit  is  trained  to  disguise  himself  so  as  to  baffle  detection.  The 
porter  who  opens  the  door  to  you,  the  butler  who  stands  behind  your  chair, 
the  cabman  who  drives  you,  the  labourer  you  employ,  the  Scripture  reader 
and  the  city  Missionary,  all  these  may  be  Jesuits,  and  some  of  them 
members  of  noble  families.  Jesuits  may  sit  at  table  with  you,  and  even 
talk  to  you  like  religious  Protestants,  and  they  will  be  doing  the  work 
of  this  mysterious  society  all  the  time.” 

Mr.  Walker  only  opens  up  a  vista  of  Jesuit  possibilities,  but 
Lord  Eobert  Montagu  deals  with  actual  facts.  He  reveals  the 
existence  of  the  Crypto- Jesuits — mostly  disguised  as  cynical  old 
bachelors  in  London  clubs — and  of  still  more  dangerous 
Jesuitesses.  Both  are  familiar  figures  in  the  Anglican  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  even  make  its  churches  the  scene  of  their  Loyolistic 
orgies.  Lord  Eobert  knew  of  a  lady  who  had  become  affiliated 
to  the  Jesuits  while  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  had  taken 
the  Jesuit’s  oath  over  the  communion  table  at  the  hands  of  the 
Protestant  rector  of  her  parish,  who  was  himself  a  Jesuit  in 
secret  correspondence  with  Eome.  But  Lord  Eobert  is  only 
repeating  what  Mr.  Tupper  has  said  much  more  forcibly  to  the 
English  Church  Union  about  thirty  years  ago  : — 

“  Jesuit  Pharisees  I  Rare  combination 

Of  the  worst  vices  of  Gentile  and  Jew. 

Catholics  greet  you  with  repudiation, 

Protestants  also  repudiate  you. 

Be  not  high-minded,  if  crowds  of  the  curious 
Watch  your  weak  antics  with  ignorant  eyes. 

Everyone  sees  that  the  sheep-skin  is  spurious. 

Everyone  watches  the  wolf  in  disguise.” 

Why  they  trouble  to  wear  the  sheepskin  at  all  it  passes  the 
wit  of  man  to  devise,  especially  in  face  of  the  Eev.  F.  A.  C. 
Lillingston’s  proof  that  Dr.  Pusey  was  a  member  of  the  Fifth 
Order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  that  Newman  was  being  privily  educated 
at  the  Propaganda  during  the  years  when  crafty  biographers  place 
him  at  Dr.  Nicholas’s  school  at  Ealing.  Besides — as  many  No- 
Popery  writers  have  pointed  out — the  fact  that  both  Eitualists 
and  Jesuits  “repudiate  ”  each  other  is  the  strongest  of  all  possible 
proofs  that  they  are  secretly  allied.  It  does  not  say  much  for  the 
intelligence  of  the  general  public  that  they  should  be  able  to  play 
their  pranks  undiscovered ;  but  then  No-Popery  writers  have  a 
mean  opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  the  general  public.  Mr. 
Tupper,  in  particular,  is  fond  of  shedding  impartial  contempt  on 
the  deluding  Eitualists,  their  deluded  followers,  and  the  both 
deluding  and  deluded  Dean  of  Arches,  who  gave  them  a  free 
hand  : — 
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“Oh I  shame  on  that  Judge  for  his  quibbles  of  law, 

Dividing  a  hair,  and  dissecting  a  straw. 

Mixed  Chalice?  Oh  I  no.  Mixed  Chalice?  Oh!  yes, 

When  done  in  the  Vestry  where  lay-folk  confess.” 

But  to  such  hunters  as  the  Jesuits  the  High  Church  Party 
by  itself  would  be  small  game  indeed.  Even  the  author  of 
Lothair  gave  them  the  credit  of  a  wider  strategy.  Does  not 
Monsignor  Berwick  explain  that  “two  of  our  best  men”  founded 
the  United  Presbyterian  Kirk,  with  a  view  of  making  Scotland 
uninhabitable  by  further  confusion  of  its  theology?  This  idea 
finds  its  legitimate  expansion  in  the  verse  of  Mr.  William 
Marshall.  Writing  about  the  time  that  the  voice  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  first  made  itself  heard  in  the  land,  he  tells  how — 

“  Rome  sent  messengers  whither  she  deemed 
Were  a  Goshen  of  Anglican  schism, 

A  promised  land  of  Welsh  Dissent 
And  Scottish  Calvinism. 

“And  the  very  body-guard  of  freedom. 

The  Dissenters  and  Liberal  Party, 

Received  their  masters  with  great  politeness. 

Idiotic,  happy  and  hearty.” 

Even  the  Blue  Ribbon  Army  could  not  keep  itself  clear  of 
Cardinal  Manning.  Says  Mr.  Marshall  sarcastically  : — 

“  At  length  with  much  awe  they  a  Cardinal  savj 
At  the  head  of  their  Protestant  forces. 

In  their  own  defence  of  their  Scriptural  truth 
And  attack  on  inebriate  courses. 

“  Had  the  money  spent  in  making  men  sober. 

By  their  vowing  no  spirits  to  drink. 

Gone  in  teaching  them  Protestant  truths  from  the  Bible, 

They  had  soberer  been,  I  think.” 

Such  adepts  at  disguise  as  the  Cardinal  and  his  satellites 
naturally  lend  themselves  excellently  well  to  the  purposes  of 
fiction.  Miss  Sinclair’s  Beatrice  alone  swarms  with  both  Jesuits 
and  Jesuitesses.  Pirst  there  is  Mr.  Talbot,  outwardly  “the  most 
Protestant  of  Protestant  clergymen,”  though  his  “dark,  still 
glance,”  his  “strange,  unaccountable  smile,”  his  habit  of  talking 
“like  a  descendant  of  the  Delphic  oracles,”  and  especially  “the 
profound  meaning  of  his  very  silence,”  might  well  have  put  the 
least  suspicious  on  their  guard.  Then  there  is  Mrs.  Lorraine, 
who  masquerades  one  moment  as  a  governess  and  a  Daughter  of 
the  Covenant  in  a  “shabby  gown  and  unspeakable  bonnet,”  and 
the  next  is  flaunting  it  as  Abbess  of  St.  Ignatia,  in  a  long  serge 
robe  and  a  heavy  gold  cross.  But,  alas !  Miss  Sinclair  does 
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not  think  fit  to  explain  how  these  quick-change  artists  manage 
their  transformation ;  for  information  on  that  score  one  must  go 
to  the  contemporary  American  novelist,  Mrs.  Julia  McNair 
Wright,  who  smuggles  the  reader  on  the  sly  into  the  conventual 
making-up  room.  In  Priest  and  Nun  he  can  read  how — 

“Annette  was  evidently  of  French  origin.  Her  hair  was  drawn  back 
from  her  face,  the  ends  curling;  her  cap  was  ornamented  with  pink  ribbons, 
her  teeth  might  be  false,  her  cheeks  were  undeniably  rouged.  Her  mistress 
pronounced  her  an  excellent  servant.” 

Appearances,  however,  are  proverbially  deceptive.  In  due 
course  Annette — 

“cast  away  her  serving-maid  finery,  took  off  her  high-heeled  boots,  and 
grew  shorter;  removed  her  black  wig  and  pink  cap,  and  lol  thin  light 
hair;  washed  away  the  rouge  and  pearl-powder,  and  there  was  a  haggard, 
yellow  face  with  whitish  eyebrows.  Next  she  clad  herself  in  the  dress  of 
her  order.  She  was  no  longer  Annette.  She  was  Sister  Clement,  a  staid, 
thin,  bent  Nun  of  about  forty.” 

Painful  as  it  is  to  admit  that  the  Americans  are  beating  us, 
even  in  the  field  of  No-Popery  fiction,  truth  forces  me  to  add 
that  Mrs.  Wright  is  not  only  more  minute  than  Miss  Sinclair ; 
she  is  also  ten  times  as  impressive.  The  elder  lady  only  wrote 
fiction  with  a  purpose ;  the  younger  advertises  her  story  as  strictly 
based  on  facts — not  a  statement  is  made  that  cannot  be  justified 
by  actual  history.  The  preface  to  her  Almost  a  Nun  is  still 
more  freely  italicised  : — “My  story  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  facts.  All  the  leading  incidents  are  sober  truths ;  my  characters 
are  not  children  of  fancy,  but  the  people  of  to-day.”  No  doubt 
these  statements  are  honestly  made,  but  they  also  add  consider¬ 
ably  to  the  commercial  value  of  her  books.  Great  numbers  of 
excellent  people — more  especially  people  of  the  class  to  which 
No-Popery  fiction  most  appeals — think  novel-reading  wrong,  or, 
at  any  rate,  a  shocking  waste  of  time;  though  they  will  tolerate 
the  wildest  nonsense  if  it  only  goes  through  the  formality  of 
having  itself  introduced  as  a  “fact.”  Others  among  the  half- 
educated  are  not  so  straight-laced,  but  the  immaturity  of  their 
judgment  leads  them  into  much  the  same  position.  They  have 
an  ineradicable  mistrust  of  the  ordinary  novelist.  If  he  tells 
them  anything  at  all  unlike  what  they  have  been  used  to  hear 
before,  they  think  he  is  trying  to  take  them  in ;  in  a  moment 
they  are  up  in  arms,  and  insist  on  trying  every  word  he  utters 
by  the  touchstone  of  their  own  experience.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  be  critical  over  things  which 
profess  to  have  actually  happened,  and  swallow  them  with 
superstitious  avidity.  Hence  the  curious  paradox  running 
through  the  humbler  class  of  our  literature.  Its  truths  are  as 
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lurid  as  the  Police  N ews  can  make  them ;  its  tiction  (apart  from 
the  No-Popery  contingent,  and  the  Penny  Dreadfuls  intended 
exclusively  for  boys)  is  tame  and  conventional  in  the  last  degree. 
Anyone  can  see  this  for  himself  by  looking  through  a  sheaf  of 
Bow  Bells  Novelettes.  The  Novelettes  are  obliged  to  be  careful, 
because  they  deal  with  a  wwld  well  known  to  their  readers — or, 
if  a  more  aristocratic  w^orld  is  introduced,  it  is  made  as  like  as 
possible  to  the  real  one  :  the  ladies  talk  like  milliners  and  the 
lords  like  hairdressers’  assistants.  But  then  the  reader  recognises 
lords  and  ladies  as  being,  in  some  degree,  fellow-creatures  with 
himself,  governed  by  ordinary  human  motives,  and  therefore  he 
thinks  himself  entitled  to  judge  whether  their  doings  are  probable 
or  no.  Whereas  he  does  not  look  on  monks  and  nuns  as  human 
beings  at  all ;  they  are  like  unicorns  or  griffins,  creatures  from  a 
dim,  mysterious  wonderland,  an  Africa,  ex  qua  semper  aliquid 
novi.  He  may  be  a  little  surprised  at  Annette,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  his  exiierience  to  tell  him  whether  she  is,  or  is  not, 
an  improbable  being,  and  therefore  he  may  just  as  well  take  the 
word  of  Mrs.  Wright.  And  so  that  lady  finds  herself  in  an 
exceedingly  strong  position.  Whatever  she  says  has  all  the 
piquancy  of  fact  in  the  eyes  of  her  readers,,  and  all  the  irrespon¬ 
sibility  of  fiction  in  the  stern  eyes  of  the  law  of  libel. 

The  law^  of  libel  I  say,  not  because  Mrs.  Wright  is  personally 
pornographic,  but  because  the  No-Popery  writers,  who  deal  pro¬ 
fessedly  in  fact,  are  apt  to  skate  on  ice  by  no  means  thick.  Take 
Sir  Robert  Phayre,  for  instance.  His  nuns  do  not  w^aste  their 
time  with  pearl-pow’der  or  rouge ;  they  are  very  much  better 
employed  in  murdering  each  other,  or  else  in  improperly  in¬ 
creasing  the  population.  The  General  even  tells  some  gruesome 
stories  of  conventual  beef-tea  made  from  babies’  bones.  But 
hear  his  conversation  with  a  young  lady  who  escaped  from  a 
convent  in  this  country  some  time  in  the  ’eighties.  Says  she  : — 

“  ‘  One  day  my  mother,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  told  me  I  must  go  straight  to 
hell  when  I  died,  as  I  had  never  been  baptized.’  This  mother  was  a  nun. 

‘  And  were  you  baptized?  ’  ‘  No!  ’  she  said,  indignantly;  ‘  I  would  not  be 
forced  into  it.’  ‘  And  what  did  your  mother  do?  ’  ‘  She  appealed  to  a  priest 

who  was  standing  by,  and  he  said:  “Starve  her  till  she  does.”  So  I  was 
starved  for  a  fortnight,  down  in  the  dungeon,  where  so  many  are  starved 
to  death.  The  only  friend  I  had  in  the  convent  came  once  or  twice,  and  put 
a  cjip  of  water  between  the  bars.'  This  was  the  friend  who  afterwards  met 
her  death  for  befriending  her,  by  loosening  the  tight  binding,  which  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  action  of  her  heart  and  lungs.’’ 

But  terrible  mauvaise  langue  as  the  General  is,  his  utterances 
must  not  he  taken  too  seriously ;  they  are  part  of  the  traditional 
conventions  of  No-Popery.  As  well  expect  to  hear  of  a  nunnery 
innocent  of 
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“  Subterranean  groans 
Of  chains  and  mattress  and  iron  scourge, 

Cages  and  infants’  bones,” 

as  to  find  an  eighteenth-century  poet  singing  of  rocks  that  were 
not  rugged  or  of  rivers  that  were  not  majestic.  Even  the  veriest 
tyro  of  No-Popery  literature  deals  in  imprisoned  nuns  galore — 
apparently  on  the  principle  that 

“You  canuot  go  wrong  in  a  nautical  song, 

If  you  cry  Yo-hol  Yo-hol  ” 

Still,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  our  authors  depend  entirely 
on  their  own  imaginations ;  they  are  always  on  the  watch  for 
evidence  to  justify  their  foregone  conclusions.  A  Conventual 
Enquiry  Society  has  been  founded ;  and  there  are  few  things 
more  pathetic  than  the  patience  with  which  it  waits  for  proof 
that  never  comes. 

"  Call  us  fanatics,  or  what  you  may. 

Here  we  are,  and  we  mean  to  stay 

Beside  the  convent’s  half-closed  door. 

Whether  they  open  it  less  or  more. 

Over  life’s  luxuries,  over  its  din. 

The  world  shall  hear  of  the  sounds  within,” 

sings  Mrs.  Chaplin,  who  is,  however,  in  favour  of  more  energetic 
measures.  About  the  time  of  her  late  Majesty’s  Jubilee  she 
began  to  ask  ; — 

“Victoria,  where  art  thou? 

There  is  liberty  written  on  every  gem 
That  crowns  thy  regal  brow. 

Will  ye  not  utter  the  final  word. 

And  hush  the  nation’s  throes. 

Turn  every  Convent  upside-down. 

And  show  us  w’hat  God  knows?” 

But  such  a  proceeding  would  have  been  highly  unconstitutional, 
and  Mrs.  Chaplin  was  forced  to  subside. 

One  thing,  however,  all  our  writers  leave  unexplained  :  Why 
— if  convents  are  such  places  as  they  describe — does  anyone  ever 
take  the  veil?  In  ancient  France,  no  doubt,  portionless  young 
ladies  were  often  made  to  do  so  against  their  will ;  and,  according 
to  M.  Caran  d’Ache,  Je  Vdpouse  ou  j'entre  au  convent  is  still 
the  ultimatum  of  revolted  daughters  in  love  with  a  handsome 
Detrimental.  It  is  true  Mr.  Tupper  accounts  for  the  popularity 
of  Anglican  communities  on  somewhat  similar  lines.  Encourage 
Sisterhoods ,  is  his  sarcastic  advice  to  the  Ritualists. 

“A  deal  is  done 

By  dressing  up  young  beauty  as  a  Nun, 

Or  hiding  some  old  spinster’s  scraggy  shape 
In  flowing  robes  of  cambric  and  of  crape. 
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She  spies — neglected  soul — a  lingering  chance 
Of  realising  her  life’s  long  romance. 

A  husband  now  at  last  may  yet  be  found 
In  some  stale  priest  on  consecrated  ground.” 

But  Roman  Catholic  convents  do  not  hold  out  this  inducement, 
and  it  is  with  them  that  No-Popery  fiction  is  chiefly  concerned. 
Still,  no  explanation  of  the  mystery  is  forthcoming;  even  Mrs. 
Chaplin,  our  usual  resource,  contents  herself  with  barely  stating 
that — 

“  Rome  takes  them,  lures  them,  beckons  them  from  homes  of  light  and 
beauty. 

Natural  women  with  a  sense  of  honour,  love  and  duty. 

And  binding  hair-cloth  on  their  hearts,  and  teaching  them  with  scourges. 
She  disciplines  them  into  tubes  for  breathing  funeral  dirges.” 

The  world  would  be  left  entirely  in  the  dark  were  it  not  for 
Mr.  James  Lord.  He  comes  forward  with  a  highly  sensible 
suggestion  that  nuns  borrow  a  hint  from  Romulus  and  the 
Sabine  women,  and  secure  their  new  blood  by  force.  As  a 
typical  example  of  their  method,  he  tells  in  verse  the  story  of 
Sister  Teresa  Ryan,  the  Abducted  Nun.  It  appears  that,  some 
time  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  this  young  lady  was  removed  from 
London  to  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Bruges.  She  was  undoubtedly 
seen  struggling  on  Dover  Pier  with  her  attendants  : — 

”  Two  women  held  her — whether  they 
Were  ‘  Sisters  ’  or  were  not 
The  story  does  not  clearly  say ; 

But  they  were  in  the  plot.” 

A  rumour  got  abroad  that  the  “  Sisters  ”  had  kidnapped  her,  and 
were  carrying  her  off  to  a  foreign  convent.  Whereupon  a  number 
of  anonymous  persons  wrote  to  the  papers,  to  say  that  they  had 
seen  a  nun  being  carried  about  London  in  a  four-wheeled  cab. 
But  there  were  variations  of  time  and  place  between  the  different 
accounts.  Some  people  had  seen  the  cab  in  Great  Ormond 
Street  on  one  day,  and  some  in  the  Mile  End  Road  on  another. 
The  discrepancy  of  place  was  easily  reconciled — 

“  From  Mile  End  to  Great  Ormond  Street, 

The  distance  is  not  great 
Whether  three  miles,  or  more,  or  less, 

'Twere  bootless  here  to  state.” 

The  discrepancy  of  time  was  much  more  serious,  and  Mr. 
Lord  is  forced  to  ask  : — 

“Now,  for  one  moment,  let  us  see. 

How  stand  we  as  to  dates? 

Which  of  all  those  who  letters  wrote 
Is  right  in  what  he  states? 
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“  The  cabman  fixes  on  a  date 
Which  clearly  coincides 
With  the  same  day  and  hour  at  which 
The  Nun  to  Dover  rides. 

“Another  gives  the  day  before — 

See  letter  of  ‘  A.A.’ — 

And  what  he  saw  took  place,  he  says, 

On  the  preceding  day. 

“From  Tuesday,  then,  to  Wednesday  night. 

Where  was  this  hapless  Nun? 

Who  on  the  point  will  throw  more  light. 

And  tell  us  what  was  done?  ” 

In  the  end,  the  Home  Office  held  an  inquiry,  decided  that 
Miss  Ryan’s  removal  was  illegal,  but  not  “actuated  by  any 
improper  motives,”  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop. 

But  there  is  a  small  class  of  No-Popery  writers  who  do  not 
share  the  views  of  Mr.  Lord.  Mrs.  McNair  Wright  has  tales 
of  a  convent  where  Friday’s  fast  is  comfortably  supported  on 
oysters,  buttered  toast,  and  jam ;  while  Miss  Seline  Dammast 
is  simply  idyllic.  It  is  true  her  convent  is  an  Irish  one,  and 
in  a  characteristically  Irish  state  of  revolt.  Save  for  the  Lenten 
arrangements  of  its  refectory,  one  would  hardly  realise  that  it 
was  a  convent  at  all  : — 

“  A  long  table  extended  through  the  room,  one  end  of  which  was  laid  for 
dinner,  while  the  other  had  all  the  appliances  for  tea.  By  the  simple  expedient 
of  remaining  at  table  from  the  time  dinner  commenced  until  it  was  time  for 
tea,  the  entire  performance  was  made  to  represent  one  meal.” 

If  this  method  of  keeping  Lent  is  somewhat  suggestive  of  the 
Mad  Tea-party  in  Alice,  the  nuns  became  yet  more  emancipated 
after  that  solemn  season  was  over.  “The  entire  party  formed 
themselves  into  a  committee  of  pleasure  not  very  unlike  the 
Decameronian  scenes  described  by  Boccaccio  ” — though  their 
Decameronian  proclivities  seem  to  have  gone  no  farther  than 
fun,  frolic  and  dancing,  and  playing  blind  man’s  buff  with  the 
chaplain. 

I  am  afraid  that,  as  a  critic  of  convent  life,  mild  Miss  Dammast 
is  as  unconvincing  as  Sir  Robert  Phayre  himself.  Not  even  by 
accident  does  a  No-Popery  writer  manage  to  stumble  on  what 
the  really  objectionable  side  of  nunneries  must  be — the  side 
detailed  at  length  in  F4nelon’s  Entretien  sur  la  Vie  Religieuse, 
and  summed  up  in  the  saying  of  Blanco  White,  that  nun  is  the 
superlative  of  old  maid.  Even  where  its  case  is  strongest,  No- 
Popery  always  goes  astray.  Thus  one  would  not  have  supposed 
it  easy  to  caricature  the  Mass-traffic,  yet  Mr,  Drummond’s 
Sterling  Tracts  do  so  most  successfully.  A  young  girl  is  sup- 
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posed  to  have  come  to  her  priest,  to  pay  him  for  having  said  Mass 
in  furtherance  of  a  project  she  kept  to  herself  : — 

Said  I  to  myself,  “I  wish  some  bad  luck  might  happen  to  Bridget;  I 
will  have  a  Mass  said  for  that.”  And  there!  she  falls  into  the  water — oh,  I 
did  not  push  her  in.  God  did  it  himself,  by  means  of  your  Masses.’ 

‘“Wicked  girl!  ’  ‘But,  your  Reverence,  you  helped  me.’ 

‘“  I  was  not  aware  of  your  wish.’  ‘But  you  told  me  the  Mass  would 
succeed  all  the  same.’” 

In  the  same  way,  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  is 
not  generally  supposed  to  be  the  strong  |X)int  of  the  Continental 
Catholic  clergy.  But  does  the  Protestant  Woman  newspaper 
really  believe  that  a  “zealous  young  priest”  could  nowadays 
exist  in  Belgium  to  whom  “the  Bible  was  a  heretical  book,  which 
he  believed  to  be  full  of  blasphemies  of  the  vilest  character  ”  ? 
Though  even  the  zealous  young  Belgian  stands  out  by  contrast 
with  Mrs.  McNair  Wright’s  Father  Murphy,  who  is  equally 
ignorant  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  “sophistries  of  Liguori  ”  ! 
When  an  excitable  penitent,  who  has  already  accused  herself  of 
the  “nine  ways  of  being  accessory  to  others’  sins,  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins,  and  of  the  five  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost,”  is 
proceeding  to  the  “four  sins  crying  to  Heaven  for  vengeance,” 
Father  Murphy  interrupts  her,  and  points  out  that  she  has 
already  confessed  all  this  nineteen  times.  “If  I  have  not 
benefited  you  by  nineteen  absolutions,  what  can  you  hope  from 
the  twentieth?  ”  asks  the  poor  man  in  despair — being  apparently 
perfectly  vague  as  to  what  his  own  Church  means  by  a  Sacrament. 

But  the  priests  of  No-Popery  are  a  class  apart.  One  would 
have  expected  to  find  them  of  the  type  satirised  by  Bossuet  and 
Pascal — men  who  might  be  severe  enough  with  themselves,  but 
fond  of  shoving  cushions  under  the  arms  of  sinners,  of  coming 
to  a  tactful  compromise  with  peccadilloes  against  which  our 
blunter  Protestant  clergyman  would  wage  a  maladroit  (though 
perhaps  more  honourable)  war.  But  worldly  wisdom  is  the  last 
quality  a  No-Popery  ecclesiastic  displays — at  least,  towards  the 
unfortunate  people  whom  he  has  once  got  fairly  into  his  grasp. 
Of  course,  he  bleeds  them  of  their  money,  and  does  not  trouble 
them  much  about  their  sins ;  Mrs.  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Tonna 
knew  a  young  man — “a  most  extravagant  but  dissipated 
character  ” — who  was  always  sure  of  absolution  for  the  modest 
sum  of  sixpence.  But  no  amount  of  money  dispenses  the  victim 
from  the  most  rigorous  asceticism ;  even  wealthy  converts,  like 
Miss  Sinclair’s  Sir  Allan  Me  Alpine,  get  off  no  cheaper  than  the 
rest. 

Well  do  I  know  the  sort  of  thing  Me  Alpine  goes  through,  from  my  own 
experience,’  whispered  Lord  Iona.  ‘  I  nearly  sank  under  it  myself;  but 
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Father  Eustace,  then  my  confessor,  was  proud  of  my  frost-bit  feet  and  dirty 
serge,  crusts  of  bread  for  a  fortnight,  and  midnight  vigils.  As  a  boy  I  used 
to  pick  up  the  crumbs  thrown  out  to  the  sparrows,  and  often  slept  standing 
or  walking.  McAlpine  is  hardly  ever  awake  now,  for  sleep  steals  over  him 
against  his  will,  but  one  cannot  trick  him  into  unconsciously  eating.’  ” 

Has  Miss  Sinclair — an  educated  woman — never  heard  of 
Tartuffe,  nor  even  read  the  Jesuit  recipes,  as  given  by  Pascal, 
for  carrying  out  the  letter  of  the  Church’s  law  without  troubling 
oneself  uncomfortably  about  its  spirit?  Walter  Savage  Landor 
had  a  heavy  hand  in  caricature ;  but  his  P^re  la  Chaise  slipping 
a  minute  fragment  of  hair-cloth  down  the  back  of  Louis  XIV. ’s 
neck,  as  a  kind  of  delicate  substitute  for  a  hair-shirt,  is  much 
nearer  the  real  thing  than  are  a  hundred  Father  Eustaces.  Miss 
Sinclair  is  too  desperately  anxious  to  hit  her  bird  on  both  wings ; 
she  must  prove,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Catholics  have  no  real 
religion,  on  the  other  that  they  are  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the 
priests — with  the  result  that  she  forgets  a  simple  psychological 
law.  People  of  the  stamp  of  Lord  Iona  will  be  as  superstitious 
as  the  heart  could  wish,  provided  only  that  their  superstition 
does  not  give  them  too  much  trouble.  If  it  does,  they  drop  it. 

Not  but  what  there  are  precious  moments  in  her  Beatrice. 
She  cherishes  the  account  of  Eaglescairn  Castle,  where  “the 
laughing  hours  were  spent  in  a  state  of  strenuous  idleness,  for 
it  is  thought  better  by  Papists  for  the  young  to  do  anything 
rather  than  think”  ;  and  especially  the  silhouette  of  its  master, 
Lord  Eaglescairn  himself.  There  are  great  possibilities  in  an 
old  gentleman  whose  “immense  fortune  seemed  as  naturally  and 
irresponsibly  his  own,  as  a  leopard  might  consider  the  spots  on 
his  skin,  or  a  peacock  the  feathers  on  his  tail.”  He  could  have 
made  an  excellent  companion  figure  to  Miss  Susan  Perrier’s 
Lord  Courtland.  But,  on  the  whole,  Beatrice  is  a  failure  from 
this  controversial  point  of  view.  Most  of  the  charges  wholly  miss 
the  mark,  and  of  the  rest  one  can  only  say — if  Miss  Sinclair  will 
forgive  the  Papistical  comparison  to  Bishop  Blougram — that  “  she 
says  right  things,  but  calls  them  by  wrong  names.”  The  truth 
is  that  she  believed  herself  able  to  refute  the  Scarlet  Woman 
without  taking  the  preliminary  trouble  of  trying  to  understand 
her,  and,  in  consequence,  the  bundle  of  opinions  she  vaguely 
labels  “Popery  ”  bear  much  the  same  relation  to  genuine  Roman 
Catholicism,  as  the  camel  which  the  German  professor  evolved 
out  of  his  self-consciousness  bears  to  the  live  beast  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  Indeed,  Catholicism  hardly  conveyed  to 
her  mind  the  idea  of  a  distinct  body  of  doctrines  at  all ;  it  was  a 
kind  of  Diaholus  ex  machina,  a  moral  whipping-boy,  on  whom 
responsibility  could  be  dumped  for  all  the  failings  and  misfor- 
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tunes  of  her  characters.  Just  in  the  same  way  No-Popery 
travellers  sometimes  write  to  The  Times  to  explain  the  badness 
of  Italian  cookery  or  the  indolence  of  Italian  workmen  by  the 
fact  that  they  live  under  the  malaria  of  a  false  religion.  They 
do  not  see  that  they  are  paying  the  malaria  an  unintentional 
compliment,  in  that  they  take  for  granted  that  it  really  does 
what  it  professes  to  do,  and  influences  every  moment  of  its 
victims’  lives.  But  then  in  No-Popery  literature  the  Roman 
Church  enjoys  a  power  and  importance  such  as  the  boldest  of 
its  own  leaders  would  scarcely  dare  to  claim.  Nowadays  their 
official  Pastorals  are  mostly  threnodies  over  change  and  decay — 
German  criticism,  French  infidelity,  loss  of  temporal  power. 
Only  in  the  verse  of  Dr.  Grattan  Guinness  and  his  like  does  one 
still  hear  seriously  of 

“The  reign 

Through  priests  of  the  old  enemy  again. 

Two  hundred  millions  own  the  saored  sway 
Of  the  Triple  Tyrant,  and  his  word  obey. 

Upon  them  half  a  million  priests,  with  feet 
Audacious,  tread  and  tramp  as  seemeth  meet.” 

Even  in  clerical  Austria  and  Belgium  things  are  not  quite  so 
bad  as  that. 
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Among  the  contributions  of  contemporary  England  towards  the 
stock  of  ideas  which  move  the  civilised  world,  Lord  Haldane’s 
address  to  the  American  Bar  Association  will  be  highly  appraised. 
In  several  respects  the  visit  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  Montreal 
was  a  remarkable  incident,  and  we  have  the  deep  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  a  great  occasion  was  nobly  filled.  The  address  was 
fittingly  directed  in  the  main  to  the  consideration  of  questions 
relating  to  the  fostering  and  growth  of  a  comity  between  the 
three  nations  represented  at  the  gathering. 

Approached  from  the  standpoint  of  the  philosopher,  the  evolving 
and  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  the  General  Will  was  dealt  with 
as  a  prime  instrument  of  international  peace.  Matthew  Arnold’s 
prophecy  was  recalled  :  “Let  us  conceive  of  the  whole  group  of 
civilised  nations  as  being,  for  intellectual  and  spiritual  purposes, 
one  great  confederation,  bound  to  a  joint  action  and  working 
towards  a  common  result ;  a  confederation  whose  members  have 
a  due  knowledge  both  of  the  past,  out  of  which  they  all  proceed, 
and  of  each  other.  This  was  the  ideal  of  Goethe,  and  it  is  an 
ideal  which  will  impose  itself  upon  the  thoughts  of  our  modern 
societies  more  and  more.” 

In  this  great  task  of  leading  the  nations  towards  a  common 
purpose,  the  special  duty  of  lawyers  was  insisted  upon  with 
feeling  and  eloquence.  The  legal  profession  was  credited  with  a 
peculiar  and  extensive  responsibility  as  regards  the  future  relations 
of  the  three  countries  represented  at  the  Congress.  Then,  passing 
to  higher  ground.  Lord  Haldane  described  this  duty  to  society 
in  its  larger  meaning.  “It  is  our  very  habit  of  regarding  the 
law,  and  the  wider  rules  of  convention  which  lie  beyond  the  law, 
as  something  to  be  moulded  afresh  as  society  develops,  and  to  be 
moulded  best  if  w^e  co-operate  steadily,  that  gives  us  an  influence 
perhaps  greater  than  is  strictly  ours,  an  influence  which  may  in 
the  affairs  of  the  State  be  potently  exercised  for  good  or  for 
evil.” 

It  is  clear  that  the  development  of  this  international  feeling 
must  be  the  result  of  a  healthy  growth  of  the  same  impulse  in 
each  nation  concerned.  The  progress  of  the  civilised  world  will 
be  conditioned  and  accompanied  by  the  strengthening  of  a  habit 
of  action  among  modern  States  which,  independent  of  legal  com¬ 
pulsion,  will  promote  good  feeling  and  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  various  peoples.  The  contribution  of  each  nation 
towards  this  international  development  will  be  dependent  upon 
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the  means  taken  to  foster  its  influence  in  the  different  States ;  as 
that  influence  expands,  its  extension  into  the  international  sphere 
will  be  made  more  certain.  Lord  Haldane’s  address  was  con¬ 
cerned  more  particularly  with  this  extension.  It  is  proposed  to 
consider  here  the  preliminary  question  of  promoting  this  influence 
in  State  action,  and,  more  particularly,  the  special  assistance 
which  the  English  Bar  can  render  towards  this  beneficent  process. 

The  course  of  modern  civilisation  has  exhibited  the  growth  of 
this  conception  of  the  General  Will  in  all  directions ;  a  stream 
of  tendency,  steady  and  increasing,  has  flowed  through  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world.  The  discovery  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  has 
been  said  with  cogency  and  truth,  was  the  principle  of  liberty 
and  the  affirmation  of  individual  rights.  The  advance  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  to  the  principle  of  association  and  the 
declaration  of  social  duty.  The  w’ork  of  our  owm  century  in 
England  is  to  embody  this  advance  in  legislation  and  social 
conduct. 

The  conditions  which  must  precede  the  achievement  of  this 
task  have  been  largely  brought  into  existence.  The  enlargement 
of  individual  rights  into  associated  rights  led  to  the  conception 
of  a  social  conscience.  The  extension  of  obligation  from  related 
persons  to  the  general  body  of  society,  under  the  teaching  of  the 
moralist  and  the  sociologist,  built  up  a  public  opinion  which  has 
constantly  insisted  upon  the  later  developments  of  law  in  regard 
to  the  individual  and  the  community.  As  Mr.  Justice  Wendell 
Holmes  wrote  years  ago,  “The  life  of  the  law  has  not  been 
logic;  it  has  been  experience.  The  felt  necessities  of  the  time, 
the  prevalent  moral  and  political  theories,  intentions  of  public 
policy,  avowed  or  unconscious,  even  the  prejudices  which  Judges 
share  wuth  their  fellow-men,  have  had  a  good  deal  more  to  do 
than  the  syllogism  in  determining  the  rules  by  which  men  should 
be  governed.  The  law  embodies  the  story  of  a  nation’s  develop¬ 
ment  through  many  centuries,  and  it  cannot  be  dealt  wdth  as  if 
it  contained  only  the  axioms  and  corollaries  of  a  book  of  mathe¬ 
matics.”  The  growing  movement  of  social  service  which  has 
marked  the  last  fifty  years  in  England  has  also  largely  assisted 
this  expansion  of  the  law.  The  probable  lines  upon  which  law  in 
England  wmuld  develop  w’ere  indicated  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  wdth  remarkable  prescience  by  Professor  Bryce.  “There  are 
at  least,”  he  said  in  one  of  his  Oxford  lectures,  “twn  real  diffi¬ 
culties  which  remain  to  be  grappled  with.  The  first  relates  to 
the  method  of  legal  proceedings.  ...  All  efforts  to  cheapen  them 
so  far  have  failed.”  In  the  main  this  is  still  true.  Justice  is 
often  a  costly  privilege.  “The  other  problem  relates  to  a  matter 
of  substance.  What  are  the  general  principles  to  be  followed 
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in  empowering  the  State  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  individuals, 
or  groups  of  individuals,  in  permitting  the  central  government  or 
a  local  authority  to  compete  with  individuals  in  industrial  enter¬ 
prises,  and  in  restricting  the  power  of  combinations  formed  for 
commercial  or  industrial  objects?”  At  that  time  he  declared 
that  this  group  of  problems  was  being  daily  pressed  to  the  front 
by  political  forces  on  the  one  hand  and  by  industrial  progress 
on  the  other.  This  pressure  is  now  being  exerted  with  increasing 
force,  giving  rise  to  issues  which  await  the  attention  of  Parliament 
and  exercise  the  public  mind.  An  interesting  testimony  to  the 
same  effect  has  recently  been  given  at  the  congress  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  by  Judge  Burke,  of  the  Maryland 
Appeal  Court.  In  a  paper  on  legal  procedure  and  social  unrest, 
the  Judge  submitted  that  in  order  to  allay  social  discontent  and 
reconcile  the  people  to  the  administration  of  justice,  there  must 
be  changes  in  the  law  by  which  the  inherent  rights  of  men  might 
be  established  and  realised  in  daily  life,  minimising  the  evils  of 
mere  technicality  and  securing  the  speedy  administration  of 
justice.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  legal  profession  in  England 
has  not  been  quick  to  meet  the  situation  which  these  influences 
create.  The  risks  which  a  neglect  of  this  duty  may  entail 
were  dealt  with  by  Judge  Hook,  of  Kansas,  at  the  same  congress. 
The  criticisms  offered  by  the  learned  judge  against  the  present 
judicial  system  of  America  are  not  cited  here  in  acceptance  or 
rejection,  but  simply  as  describing  in  striking  language  the  result 
likely  to  ensue  from  a  body  of  law  which  has  ceased  to  correspond 
with  the  life  of  the  people  among  whom  it  operates.  “The  judges 
and  lawyers  of  America,”  said  Judge  Hook,  “lacked  human 
sympathy ;  they  failed  to  understand  the  efforts  to  secure  social 
and  industrial  betterment,  and  were  generally  opposed  to  progress 
and  improvement ;  they  w'orshipped  blindly  at  the  shrine  of 
precedent ;  they  dealt  in  technicalities  and  exalted  hidden  mean¬ 
ings,  while  prolixity  was  their  besetting  sin.  Directness  and 
simplicity  were  only  found  in  the  low-er  walks  of  life.” 

In  short,  what  the  modern  State  requires  in  its  lawyers  are 
men  “who  can  think  in  the  terms  of  society  itself,”  to  quote  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  man  who  is  absorbed  in  his 
own  advancement  will  always  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  law, 
as  in  every  other  form  of  activity.  Such  men  begin  and  end  in 
themselves.  But  the  lawyer  who  is  filled  with  an  ambition  to 
pursue  his  calling  under  the  impulse  of  its  highest  ideals  will 
take  his  part  in  the  work  of  helping  society  to  fashion  the  law 
to  its  purposes.  Gladstone  said,  as  a  young  man,  that  his 
ambition  was  to  work  the  institutions  of  his  country.  That 
impulse  has  dominated  the  finest  men  in  the  history  of  the  Bar 
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of  England,  and  their  successors  are  not  wanting  in  readiness  to 
serve  in  the  same  high  cause. 

In  this  work  of  aiding  society  to  fashion  law  to  meet  its  needs, 
the  assistance  of  lawyers  is  of  the  first  order,  and  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  legislatures  of  the  modern  world  are  crowded  with 
members  of  the  legal  profession.  Across  the  Channel  the  presence 
of  lawyers  in  the  daily  life  of  parliamentary  government  has  been 
even  more  striking  than  English  experience.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  barristers  in  particular  who 
sit  in  our  own  Parliament  consist  of  men  who  are  not  practising 
at  the  Bar.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  Minister  on  leaving  office  to  resume  his  career  in  the  courts, 
and  this  interplay  of  experience  must  have  an  immense  effect 
upon  capacity  in  both  spheres. 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  this  historic  participation  of 
lawyers  in  the  work  of  government  are  easily  to  be  understood. 
Law  must  be  shaped  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  its  principles 
and  methods.  The  purpose  to  which  a  law  is  directed  may  arise 
out  of  the  experience  of  laymen,  but  the  drafting  of  law  to  express 
that  purpose  in  the  specific  terms  of  a  statute  calls  for  special 
talents  which  the  trained  lawyer  can  best  supply.  It  cannot  be 
gainsaid  that  the  acceptance  of  ill-considered  words  by  way  of 
amendment  to  Bills  before  Parliament  is  responsible  for  untold 
litigation  and  legislation.  But  in  all  countries,  perhaps,  the  lawyer 
has  fallen  under  condemnation  as  the  result  of  his  close  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  work  of  government.  This  has  been  caused  on  the 
one  hand  by  absorption  in  personal  ends,  and,  on  the  other,  by 
the  creation  of  a  stereotyped  habit  of  mind  which  has  frequently 
failed  to  adjust  itself  to  a  new  situation.  Some  of  this  disfavour, 
however,  has  undoubtedly  arisen  from  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
other  classes  of  men ,  who  have  envied  the  readiness  of  the  lawyers 
in  a  sphere  where  the  layman  finds  himself  under  a  special 
handicap.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  judgment  of  mankind  has  been 
right,  and  lawyers  as  a  body  have  had  to  suffer  in  popular  estima¬ 
tion  owing  to  the  selfishness  of  aim  and  narrowness  of  outlook  of 
some  of  their  number.  Two  correctives  of  these  tendencies  are 
strongly  at  work  in  England,  and,  doubtless,  in  other  lands.  In 
the  first  place,  the  lawyer  is  becoming  more  and  more  subject  to 
the  influence  of  the  General  Will,  and  in  an  increasing  degree 
shares  in  the  common  life  about  him.  Not  only  in  the  sphere  of 
international  relations,  where  much  of  the  progress  made  has 
been  the  work  of  lawyers ;  but  in  the  field  of  State  activity  at 
home  his  aid  has  been  considerable,  and  he  has  shown  a  quicker 
readiness  to  co-operate  with  his  fellows  in  social  and  educational 
labours. 
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A  second  corrective  is  even  more  striking  in  its  effects  in 
England,  and  is  surprisingly  little  known.  This  is  the  remarkable 
expansion  in  recent  years  of  the  area  from  which  barristers  are 
drawn.  Formerly,  owing  to  social  and  financial  reasons,  w'hich 
in  part  still  operate,  the  barrister  (for  instance)  was  almost  invari¬ 
ably  a  university  man  of  independent  means.  At  all  times,  and 
probably  in  all  countries,  poor  men  of  spirit  and  endurance  have 
forced  their  way  to  the  Bar ;  some  have  failed  under  privation  and 
despair,  but  others  have  won  their  way  to  great  positions,  easily 
outstripping  their  more  fortunate  rivals.  Indeed,  in  no  profession 
does  ability  and  perseverance  find  a  wider  field  for  their  scope, 
and  this  has  been  the  main  reason  in  drawing  ambitious  men 
from  all  ranks  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  In  an 
Inn  of  Court,  sitting  side  by  side  at  mess,  will  be  found  the  son 
of  the  Earl  and  the  son  of  the  tailor;  the  graduate  holding  the 
blue  ribbon  of  Oxford  scholarship,  and  the  youth  who  has 
struggled  w’ith  heroic  effort  from  board  school  and  polytechnic  to 
the  lecture  room  of  the  Temple.  Wealth  and  social  influence  still 
play  important  roles  in  the  legal  profession.  Many  are  the  efforts 
by  which  these  aids  are  employed,  and  their  use  is  quite  w^ell 
understood  in  the  ranks  of  the  law.  But  ability  must  win  its  way 
in  the  end.  The  career  is  to  the  talents,  and  detection  of  the 
absence  of  talent  is  merely  a  question  of  time.  The  principal 
advantage  which  this  modern  development  has  brought  is  a 
remarkable  broadening  of  social  knowledge  and  sympathy.  The 
Bar  of  England  contains  men  who  are  representative  of  all  kinds 
of  social  conditions.  They  have  actually  lived  through  them, 
and  the  stream  of  knowledge  and  experience  which  this  expansion 
of  membership  pours  into  the  ranks  of  the  Bar  is  destined  to 
have  an  enormous  effect  upon  its  future  service  to  the  State. 
What  the  State  must  find  (in  the  words  of  Mr.  Taft)  are  “lawyers 
of  the  right  sort  and  the  old  spirit  to  advise  it,  or  it  must  stumble 
through  a  chaos  of  blind  experiment.  It  never  needed  lawyers 
who  are  also  statesmen  more  than  it  needs  them  now — needs  them 
in  its  courts,  in  its  Legislatures,  in  its  seats  of  executive  authority 
— lawyers  who  can  think  in  the  terms  of  society  itself.”  This 
was  spoken  of  the  TTnited  States,  but  it  applies  equally  to  our 
own  country.  These  preliminary  observations  bring  me  to  the 
practical  question  which  I  now  desire  to  deal  with. 

Accepting  the  intention  and  duty  of  embodying  the  conception 
of  the  General  Will  in  the  nation’s  law,  and  realising  the  special 
equipment  of  the  Bar  to  aid  in  the  task,  what  means  can  be 
devised  for  increasing  the  assistance  which  the  legal  profession 
can  render  to  the  State? 

Faced  with  such  a  question  as  this,  we  start  with  an  inquiry 
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as  to  what  machinery  at  present  exists  to  enable  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion,  as  a  profession,  to  guide  and  counsel  the  nation  in  the 
fashioning  of  law?  The  scope  of  the  question  must  be  carefully 
grasped  at  the  outset,  individual  lawyers  are  free  to  employ 
themselves  in  public  affairs  as  they  will,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
work  of  the  nation  is  assisted  by  them.  But  the  submission  here 
is  that  the  legal  profession  has  a  collective  responsibility  towards 
the  State  it  serves.  The  trained  equipment  which  its  members 
bring  to  the  consideration  of  questions  of  law,  the  intimate 
experience  with  all  aspects  of  the  nation’s  life  which  the  active 
pursuit  of  the  profession  evolves,  the  knowledge  it  provides  of 
the  general  body  of  law  to  which  new  law^  must  be  adjusted,  all 
these  resources  endow  the  legal  profession  in  a  w’ay  which  no 
other  calling  can  rival.  The  question,  therefore,  is  :  what  means 
are  being  taken  in  modern  England  to  make  the  most  effective 
use  of  this  skilled  and  much-needed  capacity? 

Turning  to  the  junior  branch  of  the  profession  first,  we  find 
that  the  solicitors  possess  an  organisation,  the  Law  Society, 
which  performs  most  valuable  w'ork  by  providing  a  forum  for  the 
discussion  of  legal  matters.  Not  only  are  professional  questions 
debated,  but  public  affairs  in  their  bearing  upon  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  are  considered  at  periodical  conferences  held  in  London 
and  the  provinces.  The  presidential  address  at  these  gatherings 
is  a  considered  statement  on  public  and  professional  business  of 
notable  assistance,  and  the  interchange  of  opinion  which  the 
discussions  provide  is  put  to  the  fullest  possible  advantage.  So 
much  for  the  junior  branch. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  Bar,  a  different  story  must  be  told. 
A  small  private  body  exists  called  the  Bar  Council,  which  is 
elected  by  means  of  ballot  papers  sent  to  all  barristers  with  an 
address  in  the  Law  List.  It  is  a  committee  of  King’s  counsel 
and  stuff'  gownsmen  which  meets  as  occasion  requires.  Its 
business  is  to  determine  points  of  professional  etiquette,  advise 
the  judges  (if  so  requested)  as  to  arrangements  for  the  transaction 
of  legal  business,  and  generally  to  consider  all  Bills  before  Parlia¬ 
ment  affecting  the  legal  profession.  The  work  of  this  committee 
is  exclusively  professional,  and,  in  fact,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
deal  with  matters  outside  that  narrow  range.  Moreover,  the 
general  body  of  the  Bar  have  no  part  in  the  work  of  this  com¬ 
mittee.  They  are  invited  to  an  annual  meeting,  at  which  a 
statement  of  the  wmrk  of  the  Council  during  the  year  is  presented, 
and  that  statement  is  carefully  restricted  to  matters  immediately 
relating  to  the  profession.  Theoretically,  this  report  is  presented 
for  discussion  as  well  as  approval ,  but  the  perfunctoriness  of  the 
occasion  has  become  so  marked  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  waste  of 
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time  to  otter  any  observations.  The  result  is  that  a  period  of 
forty  to  sixty  minutes  suffices  for  the  only  opportunity  during  the 
year  when  the  Bar  is  supposed  to  assemble  in  conference.  These 
circumstances  establish  beyond  question  the  fact  that  the  Bar 
as  an  active  constituent  of  public  opinion  is  non-existent.  The 
older  men,  accustomed  to  the  routine  of  years,  are  probably  quite 
content  with  this  annual  rehearsal,  but  the  more  active-minded 
among  the  junior  Bar,  with  a  sprinkling  of  leaders,  are  far  from 
satisfied.  On  the  contrary,  they  desire  to  see  the  English  Bar 
provided  with  machinery  adequately  designed  to  enable  it  to  play 
its  part  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion.  To  the  objection  that 
it  is  no  business  of  the  Bar  to  interfere  with  the  determination 
of  public  matters,  the  best  answer  is  to  take  some  questions  dealt 
with  in  the  last  annual  statement  of  the  Bar  Council.  Consider 
the  general  bearings  of  such  matters  as  the  work  of  the  Iloyal 
Commission  on  Delay  in  the  High  Court  and  the  provision  of 
further  relief  to  poor  litigants.  Without  raising  controversial 
issues,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  revision  of  the  arrangements  of 
the  High  Court  is  a  matter  of  far-reaching  consequence  to  the 
general  community.  The  provision  of  speedy  justice  is  a  prime 
concern  of  the  State.  If  the  commercial  classes  consider  that  the 
present  methods  of  business  in  the  High  Court  are  not  calculated 
to  supply  a  quick  and  adequate  administration  of  justice,  it  is 
highly  important  that  such  views  should  be  fully  considered  by 
the  legal  profession.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  small  legal  junta 
should  dispose  of  these  matters  in  a  few  sentences  in  an  annual 
statement.  Neither  public  opinion  nor  the  Bar  can  be  expected 
to  be  satisfied  with  such  an  arrangement.  Again,  the  provision 
of  relief  to  necessitous  persons  having  resort  to  law  is  a  vital 
question  to  the  community.  If  justice  is  to  be  available  to  all, 
irrespective  of  position  and  means,  regulations  must  be  framed 
and  enforced  to  render  this  right  effectual.  The  present  rules 
(inadequate,  as  I  think)  for  this  purpose  have  recently  been 
revised  by  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  High  Court ;  a  few  para¬ 
graphs  on  the  subject  have  been  reported  to  the  annual  meeting 
without  comment,  and  the  general  body  of  the  Bar  stand  before 
the  nation  completely  silent  in  the  presence  of  a  question  within 
their  owm  province  and  closely  affecting  some  of  the  neediest 
citizens.  Neither  the  State  nor  the  legal  profession  is  worthily 
treated  in  such  a  situation.  The  State  loses  any  opportunity  of 
profiting  by  the  interchange  of  opinion  among  practising  members 
of  the  Bar,  expert  advice  they  alone  can  give  is  not  available, 
while  the  Bar  as  a  whole  is  prevented  from  contributing  in  any 
effective  sense  to  the  determination  of  matters  peculiarly  within 
its  experience. 
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The  Lord  Chancellor’s  visit  to  Montreal  places  this  question  in 
an  unenviable  light.  The  Bar  of  England,  the  exemplar  in  many 
respects  of  the  Bars  of  the  civilised  world,  is  entirely  without 
any  opportunity  of  hearing  the  head  of  the  judiciary  on  such 
matters  as  his  lordship  went  to  Canada  to  deal  with.  This  circum¬ 
stance,  in  my  opinion,  casts  a  reproach  upon  a  great  order  from 
which  it  should  be  speedily  relieved.  Eegret  must  be  still  further 
sharpened  when. the  burden  of  Lord  Haldane’s  remarkable  address 
is  borne  in  mind.  It  was  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  participation 
of  the  lawyers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  work  of  securing, 
through  the  agency  of  their  respective  nations,  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  world.  It  was  addressed  to  thousands  of  members 
of  the  legal  profession  of  America  who  had  gathered  on  Canadian 
soil  to  consider  in  conference  matters  of  international  importance, 
and  it  was  delivered  by  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England, 
the  honoured  visitor  from  a  land  which  possesses  no  such  organisa¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose.  The  submission  is  made  here  with  much 
respect  and  all  possible  emphasis  that  a  Bar  Association  similar 
to  that  addressed  by  Lord  Haldane  is  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  equipment  of  a  modern  State.  A  Bar  which  is  unheard  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation  it  serves  is  unworthily  placed.  This 
is  the  case  in  England,  and  the  inquiry  is  needed  :  How  long  is 
the  Bar  of  England,  as  a  corporate  body,  to  remain  content  to 
stand  dumb  before  the  civilised  world?  The  lawyers  of  the  New 
World  speak  with  no  uncertain  sound  :  the  lawyers  of  the  Old 
World,  from  whom  their  traditions  are  inherited,  are  silent, 
without  a  voice. 

Hence,  the  example  provided  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
might  well  be  regarded  by  members  of  the  English  Bar.  This 
society  was  formed  in  1878,  and  its  objects  were  declared  to  be 
“to  advance  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  promote  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  and  uniformity  of  legislation  throughout  the 
Union,  uphold  the  honour  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  and 
encourage  cordial  intercourse  among  the  members  of  the  American 
Bar.”  There  are  said  to  be  six  thousand  names  on  its  member¬ 
ship  roll,  and  the  annual  meetings  are  remarkable  for  the  range 
and  diversity  of  the  questions  discussed. 

The  scope  of  the  wnrk  undertaken  by  this  Association  might 
well  be  embraced  by  a  similar  body  created  by  the  Bar  of 
England.  Indeed,  the  organisation  of  such  a  society  here  is  a 
project  to  w^hich  the  best  thought  of  barristers  should  be  at  once 
directed.  To  this  end,  the  following  observations  are  offered  : 
First,  in  order  to  achieve  the  maximum  benefit  from  the  pro¬ 
posed  congress,  it  should  be  assembled  at  a  time  of  year  when 
men’s  minds  are  reasonably  free  from  the  daily  worry  and  rush 
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of  the  barrister’s  life.  The  Long  Vacation  is  obviously  the  most 
suitable  period  for  the  purpose,  and  in  order  that  much -needed 
rest  may  not  be  interfered  with  unduly,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
Bar  Association  should  meet  during  the  last  week  of  the 
Vacation.  Again,  the  place  of  meeting  presents  no  difficulty  as 
the  halls  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  notably  Lincoln’s  Inn  Hall  and 
Middle  Temple  Hall,  w^ould  be  available  and  large  enough  during 
the  early  years  of  the  scheme.  Further,  membership  should  be 
open  to  every  member  of  the  Bar  with  an  address  in  the  Law 
List,  and  a  general  invitation  extended  to  assist  the  congress  by 
reading  papers  or  taking  part  in  discussions.  The  executive  work 
might  be  carried  out  by  the  present  Bar  Council,  which  has  the 
machinery  for  communicating  with  the  general  body  of  the  Bar. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  might  be  the  president  during  his  term  of 
office,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Attorney-General,  or  the 
treasurer  of  the  Inn  in  whose  Hall  the  meeting  was  being  held 
might  act  as  chairman  in  his  absence.  One  of  the  main  features 
of  the  gathering  should  be  a  presidential  address,  dealing  with 
any  matters  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  cared  to  place  before  the 
Bar.  Such  a  survey  as  that  recently  made  by  Lord  Haldane  at 
Montreal  would  give  an  immense  impetus  to  currents  of  opinion 
here,  and  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  benefits  which  might 
flow  from  the  proceedings  of  such  a  congress.  The  interchange  of 
view  for  which  the  occasion  provides  would  give  the  Bar  an  intel¬ 
lectual  direction  which  at  present  is  wholly  lacking.  The  matters 
on  which  the  legal  profession  is  peculiarly  informed  would  be 
discussed  with  public  advantage,  practical  difficulties  described 
and  avoided,  the  best  means  of  adjusting  new  law  to  the  expand¬ 
ing  conditions  of  the  national  life  could  be  discussed  and 
advocated,  while  the  Bar  as  a  consultative  body  would  assume  its 
rightful  place  as  a  formative  agent  of  public  opinion. 

An  extension  of  this  w’ork  would  naturally  reach  the  ground 
covered  by  Lord  Haldane’s  address  at  Montreal.  Passing  from 
national  affairs  to  international  concerns  would  be  an  inevitable 
and  easy  step.  The  labours  of  International  Law  Congresses 
have  already  opened  up  the  way  along  which  the  proposed  Bar 
Association  could  advance.  The  subject  of  comparative  jurispru¬ 
dence  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  in  benefit  for  the  civilised  world. 
The  discussions  of  the  English  Bar  Association  might  well  be 
passed  on  to  similar  societies  in  other  countries,  as  their  proceed¬ 
ings  are  already  noted  here,  and  additional  contributions  w’ould 
thereby  be  assured  to  that  growing  volume  of  General  Will  which 
is  the  main  hope  of  the  world.  The  Lord  Chancellor’s  words 
may  be  recalled  with  profit  :  “I  take  my  stand  on  facts  which 
are  beyond  controversy,  and  seek  to  look  ahead.  I  ask  you  to 
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consider  with  me,  whether  we,  who  have  in  days  gone  by  moulded 
their  laws,  are  not  called  on  to  try  in  days  that  lie  in  front  to 
mould  opinion  in  yet  another  form,  and  so  encourage  the  nations 
(of  this  group)  to  develop  and  recognise  a  reliable  character  in  the 
obligations  they  assume  towards  each  other.” 

I  would  like  to  close  this  paper  by  urging  upon  my  learned 
friends  at  the  Bar  the  desirability  of  taking  steps  to  form  such  a 
society  as  I  have  ventured  to  advocate.  If  a  group  of  barristers 
made  representations  to  the  Attorney-General  to  summon  an 
extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Bar  for  the  purpose,  I  am 
certain  that  the  body  of  support  forthcoming  would  be  most 
gratifying  to  the  promoters.  I  can  testify  to  a  prevailing  opinion, 
especially  among  the  Junior  Bar,  that  our  ancient  profession  is 
not  adequately  provided  with  means  for  ascertaining  and  using 
the  considered  views  of  barristers  on  public  and  professional 
matters.  We  feel  that  the  absence  of  this  machinery  has  pre¬ 
vented  us  from  putting  our  profession  right  with  public  opinion 
on  many  occasions,  and  has  hindered  the  Bar  from  giving  to 
Parliament  and  the  country  that  assistance  which  it  is  specially 
fitted  to  supply.  Within  the  limits  of  its  authority  and  activity, 
the  Bar  Council  has  done  admirable  w’ork  in  regulating  profes¬ 
sional  etiquette  and  dealing  with  Bills  before  Parliament  affecting 
the  legal  profession.  But,  it  is  submitted,  the  time  has  come 
when  this  usefulness  might  be  considerably  extended.  It  is  also 
urged  that  the  English  Bar  is  handicapped  in  its  relations  with 
other  Bars  by  the  lack  of  machinery  for  getting  into  touch  with 
them.  The  Bar  of  England  has  a  threefold  duty  to  itself,  the 
nation,  and  the  civilised  world.  The  task  remains  to  link  u]> 
these  sets  of  obligations  in  one  central  association  which  shall 
stand  before  the  world  as  an  agency  fully  equipped  and  ever 
ready  in  the  service  of  mankind. 

Holford  Knight. 
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All  the  splendid  words  of  Maurice  Barres  and  the  others  have 
been  far  less  efficacious  than  one  single  ugly  word  employed  by 
a  lieutenant.  Till  the  other  day  the  thought  prevailed  in  England 
that  these  conquered  provinces  had  gradually  been  absorbed  into 
the  German  Empire,  and  that  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  still 
resisted  or  protested  were  some  noble  families  and  probably  some 
individuals  to  whom  a  lost  cause,  if  it  be  a  picturesque  one,  never 
can  appeal  in  vain.  So  many  people  when  they  thought  of  Alsace 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  monument  of  Strassburg  in  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  and  they  considered  that  the  garlands  strewn 
upon  it  only  differed  slightly  from  those  pious  decorations  which 
are  annually  placed  around  our  monument  of  Charles  I.  And  now 
we  see  that,  after  more  than  forty  years,  it  needs  no  more  than 
one  offensive  word  to  set  the  old  volcano  smoking.  If  the 
Emperor  and  his  advisers  had  not  acted  promptly  and  sagaciously 
the  smoke  would  have  burst  into  fire,  and  this  would  surely  have 
spread  down  to  Colmar,  up  to  Metz. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not,  on  account  of  this,  imagine 
that  the  Reichsland’s  only  hope  is  for  incorporation  in  the  French 
Republic.  Many  loyal  subjects  of  the  Kaiser  are  inclined  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  army’s  arrogance.  And  even  if  in  Alsace  the 
resentment  is  not  anti-military  only,  but  disloyal  also,  yet  it 
does  not  follow^  that  there  is  a  corresponding  loyalty  to  France. 
There  have  been  various  interpreters  of  the  volcano’s  rumbling 
voice.  .  .  .  One  is  too  liable  to  judge  with  wisdom  that  comes 
after  the  event,  but  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  I  spent  some 
w^eeks  in  w^alking  through  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  conversing  with 
officers  and  conscripts,  foresters  and  shopkeepers,  barristers  and 
priests,  vagabonds  (for  whom  there  is  a  si>ecial  prison),  mountain 
postmen,  and  the  owners  of  vineyards ;  certain  impressions 
formed  themselves  in  my  mind.  That  there  is  discontent  you 
see  at  once,  and  if  it  is  more  difficult  to  know  what  they  desire, 
perhaps  that  is  a  difficulty  they  themselves  experience. 

One  must,  of  course,  distinguish  between  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
especially  that  portion  of  Lorraine  which  lies  round  Metz,  the 
pays  Messin.  This  is  extremely  French,  a  fact  which  w’as  recog¬ 
nised  by  Dr.  Bentzler,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Metz,  when  he 
arranged  for  the  French  language  to  be  represented  at  the  Catholic 
Congress  in  August.  His  move  was  not  merely  just  but  astute, 
for  the  French  Government  had  been  losing  many  Catholic  friends 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier,  on  account  of  its  conduct  towards 
the  Church.  Alsace — in  whose  local  Diet,  by  the  way,  there  is 
also  a  Catholic  majority — is  far  less  of  French  than  of  Germanic 
origin ,  the  dialect  being  rather  like  that  of  Baden.  One  does  indeed 
hear  more  French  than  German  throughout  the  two  provinces, 
but  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  even  the  most  cultured 
classes  habitually  talk  the  German  dialect,  which  is  unpleasing; 
and,  as  they  themselves  are  conscious  of  this,  the  French  tongue 
is  often  preferred.  There  are  parts  of  the  country  where  French 
is  used  because  German  is  scarcely  understood,  and  there  are 
parts,  further  east,  which  before  1870  had  German  for  the 
language  of  the  schools.  But,  speaking  roughly,  one  may  say 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  pays  Messin,  the  German 
authorities  have  less  trouble  with  Lorraine  than  wdth  Alsace,  the 
former  being  to  a  large  extent  engaged  in  factories  and  ironworks 
and  mines  instead  of  agriculture ;  so  that  the  Lorrainers  come 
to  be  more  like  the  ordinary  labouring  man  whose  preoccupation 
is  with  capital.  The  99th  Infantry  Regiment  has  gone  from 
Saveme  (or  Zabern)  in  Alsace,  so  that  in  Lorraine  it  may  cool 
down.  The  natives  of  Lorraine  will  tell  you  that  they  simply 
are  much  shrewder  than  the  Alsatians,  and  that  by  not  tilting 
against  a  wall  of  iron  they  have  managed  to  obtain  for  themselves 
a  much  more  agreeable  life  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  their 
brothers.  But  I  believe  that  both  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers 
w'ould,  upon  a  referendum,  vote  in  overwhelming  numbers  not 
for  French  and  not  for  German  citizenship ;  they  would  ask  for 
more  or  less  autonomy,  perhaps  like  Luxemburg  within  the 
German  Zoll-Verein,  perhaps  like  Switzerland  or  Belgium. 
Perhaps  a  South  German  Catholic  Prince,  as  Maximilian  Harden 
suggested,  would  be  acceptable  to  a  majority.  What  most  of  all 
they  wish  is  to  be  left  in  peace. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  persons  w'horn  I  met  was  Abbe 
Wetterle  at  Colmar  in  Upper  Alsace,  a  prosperous  and  disaffected 
town,  where  Hansi,  the  famous  cartoonist,  is  constantly  having 
his  paper  and  himself  suppressed.  The  Abb4  Wetterld  is  the 
editor  of  another  weekly  paper,  La  Nouvelliste  d’ Alsace-Lorraine  ; 
he  sits  in  the  Diet  at  Strassburg  and  in  the  Reichstag  at  Berlin. 
He  tells  you  that  before  Napoleon  the  provinces  belonged  indeed 
to  France,  but  with  no  great  enthusiasm.  After  all,  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  much  more  of  the  Germanic  stock.  But  certain  of 
Napoleon’s  generals  and  admirals  came  out  of  Alsace,  hundreds 
of  Alsatian  soldiers  shared  his  triumphs,  and  from  then  till  1870 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  w^ere,  on  the  whole,  quite  happy  to  be 
French.  On  this  analogy  it  would  be  possible  for  an  outstanding 
man,  say  the  Emperor  William,  to  make  them  as  enthusiastically 
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German.  And  one  should  acknowledge  that,  in  the  more  difficult 
task  of  capturing  the  popular  imagination  by  peaceful  methods,  a 
great  deal  has  been  attempted,  with  labour  and  tact,  while  some¬ 
thing  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  said  that  after  the  recent 
affair  at  Saverne  the  solution  of  the  problem  was  due  to  him,  and 
that  the  regiment,  with  its  offending  officers,  w'as  at  his  instigation 
sent  to  Hagenau  and  Bitsch,  the  latter,  at  any  rate,  being  a  most 
drastic  change — it  is  a  colony  of  corrugated  iron  sheds  on  a 
manoeuvring  field  some  four  miles  from  the  interesting  little  town  ; 
the  usual  practice  is  for  regiments  to  spend  a  few  weeks  of  the 
summer  at  this  “Truppeniibungsplatz,”  the  second  largest  of  the 
Empire,  where,  amid  the  undulations  of  the  ground,  amid  the 
pine- woods  and  the  heather,  it  is  much  more  pleasant,  if  more 
arduous,  than  in  barracks ;  and  although  at  the  canteen  all 
things  except  beer  are  more  expensive,  yet,  as  I  was  told  by  a 
military  telegraphist,  it  is  more  beautiful  in  summer  than  the 
barracks.  To  march  out  at  this  time  of  the  year,  however,  from 
the  comfortable  barracks  of  Saverne — erected  as  a  palace  by  the 
Cardinal  Rohan  of  the  necklace — must  be  the  reverse  of  pleasant. 
Thus  the  Emperor  has  punished  those  w’ho  have  destroyed  so 
much  of  his  long,  highly  creditable  wwk.  Whenever  he  is  at  his 
castle  in  Lorraine  he  is  most  affable;  his  son.  Prince  Joachim, 
was  recently  attending  Strassburg  University,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  the  Emperor’s  dearest  hope  to  hear  on  German  soil  the  shout 
of  “Vive  I’Empereur !  ”  Alsatians  and  Lorramers  find  their  way 
into  his  bodyguard  at  Berlin,  and  upon  the  numerous  occasions 
when  he  has  unveiled  a  statue  on  the  battlefields  near  Metz  or 
Worth  he  has  been  very  courteous  to  the  natives  and  the  French. 
It  must  be  with  exasperation  that  he  sees  the  folly  of  a  few  of 
his  subordinates,  both  civil  and  military.  Yet  one  asks  how  any¬ 
body  could  have  hoped  for  a  successful  outcome,  seeing  that — 
in  addition  to  other  handicaps — it  would  be  almost  an  impossibility 
to  have  in  the  occupying  regiments  no  foolish  young  lieutenant 
and  no  coarse  non-commissioned  officer.  Several  months  ago  there 
was  a  midnight  scene  in  Strassburg  station,  when  a  sergeant 
publicly  rebuked  his  officer  and  snatched  away  the  sword  with 
which  the  ruffian  was  about  to  cut  down  a  civilian  who  was  with 
a  lady,  one  whose  favours  had  been  formerly  bestowed  on  the 
lieutenant.  “It  is  conduct  of  this  kind,”  so  a  Strassburg  paper 
reported  the  sergeant  to  have  said,  “which  makes  us  so  un¬ 
popular.”  Of  course,  the  semi-ostracism  which  is  suffered  by  the 
officers  does  not  increase  their  amiability ;  at  Saarburg  I  was 
told  by  a  Prussian  member  of  the  civil  service  that  the  position 
is,  especially  for  his  wife,  nearly  intolerable.  In  certain  parts 
of  the  country  there  is  indeed  some  social  intercourse,  but  here 
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again,  to  make  the  custom  general,  one  requires  that  the  ofl&cials 
should  have  something  near  akin  to  the  Imperial  tact.  A  great 
improvement  has  been  made ;  at  first  a  horde  of  highly  unsym¬ 
pathetic  functionaries  occupied  the  land,  where  the  reception  one 
expected  would  have  no  attraction  for  a  sensitive  or  kindly  person. 

It  was  here,  at  the  beginning,  that  a  capital  mistake  was  made, 
for  there  is  infinitely  more  understanding  between  an  Alsatian 
and  a  South  German,  especially  a  Bavarian,  than  between  an 
Alsatian  and  a  Prussian ;  yet  it  was  from  Prussia  that  the  horde 
descended,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  remove  the  lamentable  errors  they 
too  often  wrought.  There  is  now  a  regiment  of  Bavarians  per¬ 
manently  at  Metz,  but  the  bonds  which  tie  the  Alsatian  of 
Germanic  origin  to  the  Prussian  of,  more  often  than  not,  Slav 
origin  are  still  too  close.  Yet  you  may  object  that  even  if  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  had  been  exclusively  occupied  by  South  German 
functionaries  it  w-ould  still  have  been  beyond  them  to  placate  these 
provinces,  the  difficulties  being  so  tremendous.  You  may  point  to 
the  German  colonies,  which  presumably  attract  the  South  German 
also — have  they  been  successful?  Has  the  German  any  sym¬ 
pathy  for  those  whom  he  administers,  if  they  are  not  as  he  is? 
Does  he  not  suspect  that  no  fidelity  can  really  dwell  among  a 
population  who  are  equally  at  home  in  French  and  German? 
Would  even  the  most  jovial  Bavarian  be  able  to  overcome  the 
everlasting  opposition  and  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants? 
Well,  there  would  not  have  been  this  everlasting  opposition  but 
for  all  the  pin-pricks  and  the  measures  of  repression.  Germany 
has  not  obtained  the  love,  not  even  the  acquiescence,  of  the 
Reichsland ;  to  a  considerable  extent  it  is  her  own  fault. 

After  the  w'ar — w'hen,  of  course,  all  the  French  officials  were 
replaced  by  Germans — the  most  terrible  tales  were  told  in  towns 
and  villages  as  to  the  character  of  the  new  masters.  The  utmost 
barbarities  w’ere  awaited ;  no  surprise  would  have  been  felt  in 
some  of  the  remoter  villages  if  the  officials  had  combined  the 
medireval  habits  of  the  French  aristocracy  with  cannibalism. 
And  it  is  the  great,  great  fault  of  Germany  that  she  did  not 
entirely  disappoint  these  expectations.  We  must  remember  that 
they  were  themselves  most  grievously  disappointed  ;  for  a  century 
their  poets  and  historians  had  held  before  them  the  old  tale  about 
the  brothers  whom  they  must  rescue.  It  appeared  to  them  that 
the  land  which  had  belonged  for  such  a  long  time,  nominally  at 
least,  to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  where  the  speech  was  a 
Germanic  dialect,  would  leap  for  joy  at  being  saved  from  further 
‘  servitude.  But  whereas  Alsace  had  been  French  for  two  cen¬ 
turies,  all  the  Governments,  from  that  of  Louis  XIV.  to  that  of 
Napoleon  III.,  had  respected  the  national  language,  customs. 
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and  traditions.  You  will  often  see  a  wayside  crucifix,  erected 
under  the  French  and  with  a  German  inscription.  One  day  a 
general  officer  complained  to  the  first  Napoleon  of  the  jargon 
which  the  soldiers  used.  “What  does  it  matter?”  replied  the 
Emperor.  “They  speak  German,  but  they  kill  in  French.” 

And  there  were  those  who  fancied  that  the  different  German 
methods  would  have  a  successful  end.  What  resistance  can 
continue  for  ever?  In  1874,  at  the  elections,  it  was  difficult  to 
find  a  candidate;  nobody  was  anxious  to  go  to  Berlin.  Then, 
with  enormous  majorities,  the  “protesting  deputies  ”  were  elected, 
and  from  the  tribune  of  the  Reichstag  an  orator,  M.  Teutsch, 
gave  utterance  to  the  sacred  sentiments  of  Alsace.  Gambetta 
did  the  same  service  in  France,  and  in  reply  the  Germans  laid 
a  rougher  hand  upon  their  prey.  It  seemed  as  if  Alsace  could 
do  nothing ;  prosperity  was  ebbing  from  her,  money  passed  across 
the  frontier  owing  to  emigration,  legacies,  and  marriages ; 
industries  w^ere  obliged  to  seek  a  new'  market,  and  the  intel¬ 
lectuals,  the  young  people  of  the  w'ell-to-do  classes,  and,  in  fact, 
nearly  all  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people,  withdrew  from  the 
country.  Would  not  the  others  be  drilled  into  good  Germans? 
And  w'ould  not  the  German  system  of  rewards  for  turncoats  be 
successful?  ...  It  is  astonishing  that  a  people  as  intelligent 
as  the  Germans,  w'ho,  for  instance,  have  at  the  head  of  munici¬ 
palities  such  practical  and  highly  trained  officials  instead  of  our 
successful  tradesmen,  so  that  the  slums  of  a  large  English  pro¬ 
vincial  city  are  not  reproduced  in  a  similar  German  one — it  is 
astonishing  that  such  a  people  should  suppose  that  it  wdll  answer 
better  if  they  hang  on  certain  individuals  a  decoration  or  a 
dignity,  instead  of  winning  all  the  population  with  that  tolerance 
and  kindliness  the  French  had  used.  ...  In  1870  there  was 
perhaps  a  little  more  French  spoken  in  Alsace  than  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  a  little  less  than  is  spoken  to-day.  And 
even  the  German  emigrants  are  drawn  into  this  movement.  An 
official,  says  the  Abbe  Wetterl^,  arrived  at  a  village  and  asked 
two  children  on  the  roadside  where  w'as  the  gendarme.  The 
children  shook  their  heads  and  indicated  that  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand  German.  So  the  official  repeated  his  question  in  French. 
“Oh !  ”  cried  the  children,  “he  is  at  our  house ;  he  is  our  papa.” 

The — from  a  German  point  of  view — deplorable  condition  of 
the  country  has  been  advertised  abroad  through  the  stupidity  of 
a  lieutenant.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether,  if  attention  had 
not  been  directed  on  to  Alsace  for  another  ten  years,  there  would 
have  been  any  progress  tow'ards  assimilation.  So  profoundly  is 
this  felt  by  some  observers,  who  point  out  that  Alsace  is  in 
many  ways  a  source  of  weakness  to  the  Empire  and  who  look 
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into  the  future,  that  they  have  proposed  that  there  should  be 
an  absolute  change  of  policy.  Let  Alsace  be  given  the  same 
rights  as  any  other  State  in  the  Federation.  But  the  Pan- 
Germans  answer  that  this  is  impossible ;  for  fear  of  treachery 
they  cannot  even  let  Alsatian  officers  ascend  beyond  the  rank 
of  colonel ;  there  are  three  or  four  Alsatian  colonels  in  the 
German  army,  and  more  than  sixty  Alsatian  generals  have  served 
in  the  French  since  1871.  Well,  if  you  veto  that  proposal,  let 
there  be  some  of  the  more  French  districts  handed  back  to 
France  in  exchange  for  an  African  colony.  This  idea  has  the 
support  of  Maximilian  Harden,  who  is  by  far  the  most  influential 
journalist  in  Germany,  although  perhaps  his  power  has  slightly 
weakened. 

It  is  in  times  of  crisis  that  a  people  stands  revealed.  In 
ordinary  times  the  citizen  has  little  leisure  for  what  is  beyond 
his  daily  work ;  the  peasant  gazes  at  the  soil,  the  merchant 
does  not  love  disturbances.  And  though  the  recent  demon¬ 
strations  did  not  spread  beyond  Saverne,  we  may  deduce  from 
that  one  town  a  good  idea  of  what  is  the  condition  of  the  country. 
There  are  some  Alsatians  who  proclaim  their  loyalty  to  Ger¬ 
many  with  all  the  vehemence  at  their  command;  some  others, 
wearied  with  long  waiting,  have  retired  into  their  tents;  betw^een 
these  two  extremes  there  are  all  shades  of  intermediaries.  “Are 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,”  the  traveller  asks,  “still  French?”  And 
one  should  answer  him,  “They  are  not  German  yet.”  The 
Frenchman  who  has  read  his  Barres  and  the  others  often  is 
extremely  disappointed  when  he  finds  that  the  average  Alsatian 
is  a  merry  and  industrious,  not  a  sorrowful,  austere  companion. 
But  the  Frenchman  who  stays  long  enough  to  penetrate  into 
the  people’s  soul  will  find  that  it  has  not  become  a  German  soul. 

At  a  large  hotel,  such  as  that  of  Wangenbourg  in  the  beautiful 
forest,  there  is  scarcely  heard  a  w'ord  of  German,  60  per  cent,  of 
the  guests  being  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  perhaps  35  per  cent, 
from  the  east  of  France ;  and  if  a  public  announcement  is  made 
after  dinner,  relating,  say,  to  a  poor  woman  of  the  neighbourhood 
whom  it  is  proposed  to  succour,  this  is  made  in  French,  and 
afterwards  an  apologetic  gentleman  will  repeat  it  in  German. 
But  these  are  not  the  working  classes.  What  of  them?  It  is 
impossible  that  after  passing  through  a  German  school  and 
German  regiment  they  should  preserve  for  France,  of  which 
they  only  know  by  hearsay,  the  same  devotion  as  was  in  their 
parents.  Yet  w’e  find  among  them  a  great  hatred  not  for  what 
is  German  in  itself,  but  for  the  German  arrogance  and  persecuting 
spirit  and  for  qualities  which  nobody  could  blame,  but  qualities 
the  contrary  of  an  .Msatian’s. 
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“  Fran^ais  ne  peux, 

Prussien  ne  veux, 

Alsacien  suis.” 

This  is  the  Alsatian’s  cry.  He  does  not  think  it  likely  that 
the  German  Government  will  make  a  bargain  with  the  French, 
although  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  publicists  that  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  are  the  sole  obstacles  between  a  Franco-German  under¬ 
standing.  We  need  not  speculate  on  what  the  Germans  may 
be  some  day  forced  to  do,  but  of  their  own  free  will  it  certainly 
does  not  seem  probable  that  they  will  ever  let  these  provinces  be 
either  French  or  independent.  So  that  now  it  is  the  aim  of 
Alsace,  while  preserving  her  old  memories  and  not  renouncing 
any  friendship,  to  secure  as  much  autonomy  as  possible.  The 
rivalries  of  politics  have  sown  the  seeds  of  discord  here  and  there 
among  her  children — it  is  not  as  in  the  truce  of  God  which  fol¬ 
lowed  on  the  first  years  of  the  occupation,  when  the  Protestants 
of  Mulhouse  begged  of  Canon  Winterer  to  represent  them  in  the 
Reichstag  and  the  Israelites  put  forward  Monseigneur  Dupont  des 
Loges  as  candidate — but  when  it  comes  to  patriotic  questions  then 
there  is  no  rift.  They  will  not  have  it  urged  against  them  that 
they  have  keen  sympathies  with  France,  where  many  of  their 
friends  are  living,  many  serving  in  the  army  and  the  civil 
service.  They  fulfil  their  duties  towards  the  Empire,  but  they 
will  not  have  their  individuality  suppressed  by  strangers  with 
whose  customs  and  mentality  they  are  at  variance.  Alsacien 
suis. 

’J’he  conqueror  begins  to  recognise  that  with  the  application 
of  mere  force  he  does  no  more  than  to  drive  further  from  him 
those  whom  he  has  not  absorbed.  The  heavy  hand  is  out  of 
place  in  Alsace,  where  a  paper  flourishes  (at  intervals)  which, 
like  the  ^Iimich  Simplicissimus ,  would  not  be  possible  in  Prussia. 
Dur's  EJsass,  printed  partly  in  French,  partly  in  German,  and 
partly  in  dialect,  displays  the  excellent  cartoons  of  Hansi  and 
Zislin  when  those  gentlemen  are  not  in  prison.  An  amusing 
one  this  summer  showed  a  nude  recruit  in  process  of  examina¬ 
tion  by  four  military  doctors  and  two  professors.  One  of 
them  is  listening  to  the  heart-beats  of  the  candidate, 
while  in  a  gramophone  the  music  of  the  “Wacht  am 
Rhein”  is  being  played.  This  is  to  test  the  fitness  of 
the  man  for  any  military  post  of  confidence.  The  only  method 
for  the  Germans,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  have  this  problem  always 
with  them,  is  to  send  to  Alsace  such  a  Governor  again  as  von 
Mantenffel  and  such  a  Secretary  of  State  as  von  Koeller,  the  great 
man  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  he  to  whom  the  story  of  the  gendarme 
which  we  have  related  really  happened.  There  is  now  among 
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the  Germans  not  much  confidence  in  the  Alsatians’  loyalty ;  those 
regiments  in  which  they  serve — the  so-called  “volunteers”  can 
serve  at  home  if  they  come  forward  at  a  certain  age — will  at  the 
declaration  of  war  be  sent  instantly  to  the  French  frontier,  but 
in  twenty-four  hours  they  will  be  replaced  by  regiments  from  the 
interior  and  they  themselves  will  be  sent  elsewhere.  Let  there  be 
an  end  to  pinpricks  which  are  often  ludicrous,  as  recently  when 
the  German  wife  of  an  officer  at  Metz  was  heard  to  use  the 
hated  language  on  an  island  in  the  Moselle  which  is  rather  like 
our  Ranelagh — no  person  under  a  certain  rank,  however,  and 
only  three  or  four  old  Frenchmen  have  the  entree.  This  lady’s 
French  was  pretty  bad,  although  a  man  who  did  not  know  her 
thought  she  must  be  a  Parisian,  and  an  order  was  exhibited 
requesting  that  in  future  only  German  should  be  used  upon  the 
island.  Naturally  the  old  Frenchmen  still  continue  to  converse, 
not  always  without  laughter,  in  their  own  tongue.  And  at 
Stnissburg  when  a  jeweller  removed  to  another  shop  he  made 
an  announcement  on  twn  placards  of  equal  size,  in 
German  and  French.  He  was  condemned  three  times,  and 
even  in  the  austere  Court  of  Appeal  at  Colmar.  He  avenged 
himself  by  hanging  up  another  placard  with  the  words  ;  “  Hier 
spricht  man  deutsch.”  The  Alsatians  are  not  dull ;  they  know 
quite  well  that  a  lieutenant  can  be  very  foolish,  very  unimportant. 
If  they  ahvays  knew  that  the  law  would  not  discriminate  betw’een 
themselves  and  him,  if  the  Germans  would  only,  like  von 
Manteuffel  and  von  Koeller,  understand  what  it  means  when  a 
man  says  “Alsacien  suis,”  one  would  be  more  hopeful  for  the 
future  of  the  German  Empire.  Henry  Baerlein. 


THE  KAVAGES  OF  THE  BLACK  DEATH  IN  THE 
FOURTEENTH  CENTURY,  AND  ITS  RE-APPEARANCE 
IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


The  history  of  the  Plague  epidemics  in  Russia  is  extremely  in¬ 
teresting,  though  terrible  reading.  That  country,  which  has  been 
the  victim  of  countless  epidemics,  has  good  reason  to  fear  the 
grim  spectre ,  and  the  Russian  people  are  naturally  alarmed  at  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  scourge  in  Eastern  Siberia.  The  greatest 
danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  up  to 
the  present  remains  a  mystery.  The  hypotheses  as  to  whence 
it  originated,  what  favours  its  development  in  certain  regions,  and 
why  it  suddenly  dies  out,  are  up  to  the  present  merely  guess-work. 
Careful  examinations  of  the  plague-stricken,  and  bacteriological 
investigations  during  the  last  hundred  years,  have  not  enabled 
mankind  to  overcome  the  fell  disease,  especially  in  its  present 
form,  which  is  generally  fatal  after  the  second  or  third  day.  The 
utter  powerlessness  of  man  in  the  face  of  this  danger,  puts  him 
on  a  level  with  his  forefathers  in  those  far-off  times,  when  the 
microscope  was  unheard  of,  and  the  science  of  bacteriology  was 
unknown.  The  malignity  of  the  recent  plague,  and  its  rapid 
growth,  involuntarily  call  to  mind  its  first  appearance  in  Europe 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  when,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
historians,  millions  of  people  were  carried  away  by  this  scourge 
alone.  According  to  the  old  Russian  chronicles,  extracts  from 
which  are  given  in  the  following  pages,  the  Black  Death  of  the 
fourteenth  century  first  made  its  appearance  in  Eastern  Asia, 
exactly  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  moment,  and  thence  spread 
over  Europe  and  Africa  in  one  broad  and  terrible  wave.  The 
Russian  records  of  1346  describe  the  appearance  of  the  epidemic 
as  follows  :  — 

“That  same  summer  the  punishment  of  God  fell  heavily  on 
man  in  the  Eastern  countries  in  the  Towns  of  Orpatch  and 
Hastorican  (probably  the  modern  Astrakan) ;  also  in  other  towns 
in  their  country  the  plague  was  very  terrible  on  the  Mussulman, 
the  Tartars,  and  all  those  living  in  those  regions ;  for  there  was 
no  one  to  bury  them.” 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  symptoms  of  the  Black  Death 
described  in  these  old  chronicles  are  identical  with  those  found 
in  the  reports  of  the  Russian  doctors  in  Manchuria  and  Siberia  on 
the  recent  outbreak.  In  both  cases  the  mortality  was  so  great 
that  the  people  had  not  time  to  bury  their  dead ;  “for  they  were 
placing  the  bodies  from  morning  to  night  in  the  yards  of  the 
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Churches,  until  there  were  sometimes  as  many  as  thirty  corpses 
in  the  yard  of  one  Church  alone.”  “A  general  burial  service  was 
read  over  all  the  victims,  and  many  were  buried  in  a  common 
grave.”  ‘‘ The  inhabitants  finally  became  panic-stricken.  Seeing 
that  death  was  inevitable,  many  went  into  monasteries,  hoping 
thereby  to  save  their  souls,  after  distributing  all  their  property, 
and  sometimes  even  their  children  to  those  around  them ;  but  no 
one  wished  to  take  them,  for  whoever  took  anything  from  any¬ 
body,  died  in  that  hour.” 

During  this  period,  however,  it  did  not  appear  in  Western 
Europe,  and  we  trust  the  same  words  will  be  written  by  future 
historians  regarding  the  recent  outbreak.  The  absence  of  pre¬ 
ventive  measures,  uncleanliness,  and  the  universal  ignorance  ;  in  a 
word,  all  that  we  have  seen  in  Northern  China,  afforded  a  suitable 
soil  for  spreading  this  terrible  sickness.  No  measures  whatever 
were  taken  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  infection,  and,  in  fact,  could 
not  be  taken,  as  the  infectious  nature  of  the  complaint  was  hardly 
realised.  The  people  regarded  it  in  the  light  of  a  punishment  for 
their  sins,  and  fasting  and  prayer  were  the  only  acknowledged 
means  of  resisting  it. 

But  from  the  sixteenth  century  w^e  find  in  the  old  chronicles 
references  to  more  rational  methods  of  fighting  the  plague,  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  more  sane  ideas  were  entertained  as  to 
the  infectiousness  of  the  disease  and  the  necessity  of  taking 
preventive  measures  to  battle  against  its  ravages. 

In  1552  the  plague  again  broke  out  in  Pskoff  with  terrible 
violence.  The  Novgorodians  again  attempted  to  prevent  it  from 
being  conveyed  to  them.  They  erected  barriers  on  the  Pskoff 
High  Eoad,  forbade  the  people  of  Pskoff  to  enter  their  town,  and 
even  drove  out  such  merchants  with  their  goods  as  happened  to  be 
staying  in  Novgorod  at  that  time.  All  who  did  not  obey  this 
command  were  ordered  to  be  captured ,  taken  outside  the  city  with 
their  goods,  and  there  burnt  together  with  them  ;  while  the  citizen 
who  retained  any  was  beaten  with  the  knout,  a  terrible  punish¬ 
ment  in  those  times.  These  crude  methods  were  the  first 
examples  of  isolation  from  the  plague  known  in  Russia. 

On  the  reappearance  of  the  epidemic  in  1556  in  Novgorod, 
Smolensk,  Polotsk,  Old  Roos,  Pskoff,  and  Moshansk,  Ivan  the 
Terrible  ordered  barriers  to  be  erected  round  the  last-mentioned 
town,  and  would  not  allow  anyone  to  enter  Moscow  from  the 
provinces,  where  the  plague  was  raging.  In  the  following  year, 
when  he  was  waging  war  with  Poland  on  account  of  Livonia, 
military  operations  had  to  be  stopped,  as  information  reached 
Ivan  that  the  plague  was  raging  there.  The  chronicles  of  1572 
state  that  most  severe  measures  were  taken  in  Novgorod  to  stop 
the  epidemic.  People  were  forbidden  to  bury  the  plague-stricken 
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near  the  churches ;  instead  they  were  carried  four  miles  down  the 
river  Volchoff.  Barriers  were  also  built  in  the  streets,  and  the 
houses  where  anyone  had  died  were  ordered  to  be  fastened  up, 
so  that  not  even  those  who  were  left  alive  could  go  out.  The 
priests  were  forbidden  to  perform  the  sacred  rites  over  the  sick, 
and  those  who  disobeyed  these  orders  were  burnt,  together  with 
the  plague-stricken.  According  to  the  evidence  of  the  English 
Ambassador,  Jenkinson,  who  arrived  in  Eussia  in  1571,  via 
Archangel,  he  was  detained  a  long  time  in  Holmagore  on  account 
of  the  plague,  which  was  then  raging  in  Muscovy.  This  was  the 
first  case  of  a  quarantine  in  Eussia. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  epidemic  again  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  and  was  then,  according  to  the  historical  documents  of  that 
time,  called  “The  Plague-Wind.”  Moscow  suffered  from  an  out¬ 
break  in  the  summer  of  1654,  and  no  one  knew  whence  it  came. 
The  Czar  Alexis  (the  father  of  Peter  the  Great)  was  at  that  time 
besieging  Smolensk  with  his  troops,  whilst  the  Tsarina,  on  the 
advice  of  the  Patriarch  Nikon,  took  refuge  with  her  little  children 
in  the  Monastery  of  Kaljazen.  The  epidemic,  however,  soon 
spread  among  the  poor  and  the  nobility.  The  mortality  was 
terrible  ;  of  six  Strelzi  Commandos  only  a  few  men  remained  alive. 
It  was  impossible  to  carry  on  the  services  in  the  churches,  because 
almost  all  the  priests  were  dead.  The  streets  were  littered  with 
corpses,  which  were  devoured  by  stray  dogs,  just  as  has  happened 
in  Manchuria.  These  corpses  could  not  be  buried,  as  all  the 
carters  and  grave-diggers  had  perished ;  but  soon  the  most  ener 
getic  steps  were  taken  to  check  the  visitation.  By  order  of  the 
Czar  all  the  gates  and  doorways  were  closed,  so  that  no  one  could 
enter.  In  all  the  principal  palaces  the  doors  and  windows  were 
fastened  up  with  bricks  and  mortar,  while  the  masons  were 
ordered  to  do  their  work  from  the  outside  in  order  that  they  should 
not  bring  into  the  palace  the  “pestilential  air.”  No  one  was 
allowed  to  leave  the  palaces  where  a  case  of  pestilence  had 
occurred. 

Everybody  was  forbidden  to  leave  Moscow,  and  all  the  gates  of 
the  Kremlin  were  closed,  excepting  one  little  wicket.  The  dead 
were  buried  in  the  clothes  in  which  they  died,  in  their  own  houses, 
without  a  burial  service.  The  dwellings  of  those  who  had  died 
and  the  yards  attached  to  them  were  closed,  and  the  clothing  of 
those  who  were  sick  was  burnt.  On  all  the  roads  around  Moscow 
barriers  were  raised,  and  anyone  who  tried  to  go  round  was  imme¬ 
diately  executed.  Eeports  sent  to  the  Czar  and  Czarina  were 
ordered  to  be  copied  at  the  barriers  through  the  window,  the 
original  being  burnt,  and  the  copy  sent  on.  This  caution  was 
carried  to  such  extremes  that  once  when  a  body  was  carried  over 
the  road  to  the  Kaljazen  Monastery  in  defiance  of  the  injunction. 
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the  order  was  given  that  all  around  this  place  twenty  fathoms  of 
firewood  were  to  be  burnt,  while  the  ashes  and  dust  were  carried 
away,  and  the  road  strewn  wdth  fresh  earth  taken  from  a  great 
distance. 

As  for  the  drivers  who  were  bringing  messages  to  the  Czar  from 
Moscow  and  afterwards  returning  to  their  own  town,  where  there 
was  no  plague,  these  were  ordered  to  remain  behind  the  barriers 
for  two  or  three  weeks  in  quarantine.  Towards  winter  the  plague 
in  Moscow  began  to  lessen,  and  the  inhabitants  who  had  fled 
showed  an  inclination  to  return.  Towards  the  end  of  December 
the  Czar  set  out  for  Moscow',  and  he  ordered  “all  dogs  to  be 
captured  which  were  not  chained  up,  for  they  had  eaten  the 
bodies  of  dead  men.”  The  Czar  arrived  in  Moscow  about  the  end 
of  February.  Foreign  writers  report  that  more  than  tw'o  hundred 
thousand  persons  perished  in  Moscow  alone  from  this  epidemic. 

From  Moscow  the  plague,  it  was  assumed,  spread  around  to 
Smolensk,  Tolchoek,  Kolooga,  Dorpat,  and  Kazan,  and  thence 
down  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Volga,  where  it  raged  until  1567. 
From  that  time  all  the  Government  and  police  regulations  relating 
to  preventive  measures  came  into  force.  In  the  event  of  the 
appearance  of  the  contagion  (literally  “The  Plague  Wind  ”)  it  was 
enjoined  that  barriers  or  palisades  should  be  erected  round  the 
plague-stricken  places  with  a  watch  of  noblemen’s  “children  and 
reliable  people,”  in  order  to  see  that  no  one  departed  or  slipped 
through  the  cordon.  Travellers  W’ho  came  to  these  places  were  to 
be  interrogated  at  the  barrier,  through  the  lattice  window,  con¬ 
cerning  the  progress  of  the  contagion,  and  to  be  kept  behind  the 
barriers  in  the  villages.  It  w’as  also  ordered  that  little  food  should 
be  given  to  the  people,  but  just  enough  to  satisfy  them.  They 
were  forbidden  to  go  anywhere  out  of  the  villages,  and  no  one 
was  allowed  to  speak  to  them.  All  answers  to  questions  were  to 
be  written  down,  and  the  letter  was  to  be  taken  in  through  the 
window  with  a  pair  of  long  tongs !  Three  copies  were  to  be 
taken,  but  the  original  was  to  be  burnt.  The  third  copy  w'as  to 
be  sent  to  Moscow  and  transcribed  in  all  the  towns  en  route.  But 
w'henever  the  contagion  ceased  in  the  places  that  had  been  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  cordon,  and  whenever  there  had  not  been  fresh 
cases  of  sickness  for  the  space  of  two  months,  the  barriers  were 
to  be  taken  down.  Anyone  disobeying  these  orders  was  to  be 
immediately  executed.  The  following  measures  were  instituted  to 
do  away  with  the  infection  or  contagion  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
plague-stricken.  The  clothes  worn  by  the  sick  were  to  be  burnt, 
whilst  their  remaining  apparel  was  to  be  first  smoked  and  then 
frozen. 

The  abode  of  the  sick  person  was  to  be  frozen  out  two  weeks 
(i.e.,  subjected  to  the  frost),  and  after  that,  for  the  space  of 
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three  days,  to  be  smoked  with  wormwood.  Such  were  the 
stringent  but  primitive  measures  employed  by  the  old  Muscovites 
to  stamp  out  this  terrible  scourge.  As  for  the  spiritual  or  religious 
remedies  required  to  be  used  against  the  attacks  of  this  terrible 
enemy  of  mankind,  the  following  is  an  example  of  the  methods 
which  were  then  employed.  The  Patriarch  Nikon  sent  an 
encyclical  letter  to  all  True  Believers  (i.e.,  the  Orthodox 
Christians) ,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  fast  and  pray  during  the 
pestilence,  and  also  to  lead  an  exemplary  life.  At  the  same  time 
he  gave  permission  to  such  as  w^ere  left  alive  “to  flee  from  the 
plague-stricken  places,  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  the  con¬ 
tagion,”  w'hereas  this  previously  was  considered  a  sin  and  opposed 
to  the  will  of  God.  Thus  in  the  course  of  time  the  fatalistic  ideas 
concerning  the  scourge  underwent  a  change ;  for,  formerly,  it  was 
considered  as  something  unavoidable,  sent  by  God,  from  whicn 
there  was  no  salvation. 

In  general,  from  the  time  of  the  Tsar  Alexis,  a  marked 
progress  in  this  direction  could  be  observed.  The  authorities  even 
commenced  to  busy  themselves  with  preventive  measures  so  that 
the  plague  should  not  be  brought  from  foreign  countries.  The 
fear  of  the  plague  from  which  Eussia  had  suffered  so  terribly 
became  unusually  great  in  the  year  1665 ,  when  news  was  brought 
of  the  great  epidemic  in  London.  This  was  increased  by  the 
following  circumstance  : — 

“In  1664  a  comet  made  its  appearance,  and  the  Tsar  Alexis 
Mechailovitch  ordered  Dr.  Englehard,  the  Court  physician,  to 
look  into  the  astronomical  almanack  and  find  out  what  w'as  the 
meaning  of  this  phenomenon.”  The  doctor-astrologist  opined 
that  “  the  heavenly  messenger  betokened  the  appearance  of  plague 
in  the  autumn.”  And  behold  when  the  news  from  London 
actually  confirmed  this  prediction,  the  Tsar  was  horrified,  and 
ordered  energetic  measures,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been 
known  in  Eussia,  against  the  transmission  of  infectious  diseases. 
The  Tsar,  “in  his  own  handwriting,”  indited  to  Charles  II.  a 
letter,  informing  him  that  so  long  as  the  plague  raged  in  England 
all  Englishmen,  with  or  without  their  goods,  would  be  forbidden 
to  visit  Archangel.  All  communication  with  foreign  countries  was 
cut  off.  All  foreigners  who  happened  to  visit  Eussia  by  accident 
were  subjected  to  the  strictest  interrogations,  and  were  carefully 
watched.  They  w'ere  not  even  allowed,  when  buying  anything, 
to  buy  with  their  own  money,  and  only  after  several  months  of 
quarantine  were  they  permitted  to  enter  Moscow. 

With  such  strict  but  effective  measures,  old  Eussia,  before 
the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  kept  its  health,  and  on  this  last 
occasion  actually  managed  to  preserve  itself  from  the  contagion 
almost  up  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
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In  England  we  have  also  suffered  from  the  Black  Death.  If 
we  take  an  ordnance  map  of  Yorkshire  and  look  at  the  villages 
on  the  Wolds,  we  shall  see  among  the  numberless  remains  of 
British,  Koman,  and  Danish  camps  and  entrenchments  dotted 
here  and  there,  the  mysterious  w'ords,  “Euins  of  deserted  village, 
inhabitants  killed  off  during  the  Black  Death.”  The  fateful  lines 
are  the  only  words  that  call  to  mind  that  terrible  visitation  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  about  a  quarter  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  British  Isles  was  carried  off  by  this  dreadful  scourge,  the 
Black  Death,  the  very  same  epidemic  as  that  which  is  now 
devastating  Manchuria. 

For  some  time  we  were  spared  further  visitations,  but  in 
1666  the  plague  broke  out  again  in  London  and  carried  away 
about  70,000  people.  But  the  Plague  of  London  was  bubonic, 
and  nothing  like  so  dangerous  as  the  horror  in  the  East,  of 
which  we  have  been  lately  reading.  This  lung  pest  which  has 
recently  been  decimating  the  population  of  Manchuria,  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  terrible  scourge  that  harried  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  This  we  can  ascertain  from  the  descriptions  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  found  in  the  chronicles  of  those  times,  which  exactly  fit  the 
fell  w’orkings  of  this  then  universal  scourge. 

Judging  from  the  reports  that  are  oontiuually  appearing  in 
the  Eussian  and  Chinese  papers,  this  fearful  enemy  of  mankind, 
after  lying  quiescent  for  so  many  years,  has  again  awakened  to 
life  and  activity  in  the  very  regions  -where  it  first  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

There  is  something  uncanny  in  the  recrudescence  of  this 
scourge.  Many  Eussian s  believe  that  it  has  been  intentionally 
introduced  by  the  Chinese  from  Southern  China  in  order  to  drive 
them  out  of  Manchuria,  while  others  put  the  blame  on  the 
Japanese,  alleging  that  they  have  poisoned  the  wells  and  filled 
them  with  plague  bacilli  in  order  to  kill  off  the  Chinese  peopL. 
Of  course  these  charges  are  groundless ;  but  still  it  is  asserted  that 
the  Japanese  are  partly  to  blame  for  the  plague  spreading  with 
such  extraordinary  rapidity.  It  is,  however,  not  the  fault  of  the 
Government,  but  of  unscrupulous  shipowners  and  merchants  who 
have  taken  shipload  on  shipload  of  pest-stricken  fugitive  Chinese 
to  Chili  and  Shantung,  whence  the  epidemic  has  spread  still 
further.  It  appears  that  whenever  these  fugitives  have 
endeavoured  to  cross  the  frontier  into  Corea,  they  have  been  met 
by  an  army  of  Jaj)anese  physicians  in  uniform,  who  have  without 
ceremony  driven  them  back ,  or  drenched  all  who  have  been  allowed 
to  pass  with  carbolic  acid ,  which  has  in  some  instances  penetrated 
to  their  very  skin,  causing  infinite  annoyance.  It  seems  evident 
that  the  complaint  can  be  conveyed  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  and 
it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  our  own  shipowners  will  take  every 
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precaution  possible  to  prevent  the  contagion  being  brought  to 
these  shores  ;  the  more  so  as  this  type  of  plague  is  not  the  ordinary 
Indian  kind,  but  the  most  deadly  ever  known.  According  to  the 
correspondents  in  the  Far  East,  it  is  practically  incurable,  and 
w'herever  it  has  appeared  has  not  only  proved  itself  fatal,  but 
has  inspired  fear  and  panic  throughout  the  whole  sphere  of  its 
operations. 

The  town  of  Harbin,  which  is  under  Russian  administration,  is 
an  example  of  its  terrible  activity. 

“Last  December,  when  the  unw'elcomed  guest  first  showed  its 
grisly  head  in  that  then  flourishing  towm,  60,000  persons  were 
living  there ;  but  tow^ards  the  end  of  January  this  number  had 
shrunk  to  some  15,000  souls.  The  town  of  Fudsyad-ya-dem,  on 
the  outskirts  of  Harbin,  wdiich  is  a  Chinese  town  in  every  respect, 
fared  worse ;  for  out  of  its  once  busy  population  of  40,000  souls 
there  was  hardly  anyone  left.  Most  of  the  foreigners  in  Pekin, 
hearing  of  these  dreadful  ravages,  fled  from  the  Celestial  City 
in  terror,  and  the  Ambassadors  shut  themselves  in  their  various 
legations,  fearing  an  enemy  far  more  terrible  than  the  most 
destructive  war.  Many  towns  in  Northern  China  were  in  a 
state  of  siege,  and  were  w^atched  night  and  day  by  cordons  of  the 
military,  who  prevented  suspected  persons  from  leaving  these 
centres  of  infection.  In  Manchuria,  along  the  line,  there  are 
entire  villages  w'hose  inhabitants  have  perished  to  a  man. 
Thousands  of  pest-smitten  corpses  lay  around  in  these  plague- 
infested  villages,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  and 
Russian  authorities  to  get  rid  of  them.  Huge  bonfires  lighted  the 
sky  above,  and  the  air  was  full  of  the  dreadful  odour  of  burnt 
and  decaying  human  bodies,  indescribable  because  “it  was  too 
horrible  !  ” 

It  appears  that  ineffectual  attempts  were  made  by  the  doctors 
to  check  the  spread  of  the  complaint  by  inoculation,  but 
these  remedies  w’ere  attended  with  but  slight  success ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  patient  usually  died  before  the  plague  serum 
had  time  to  destroy  the  bacilli,  which  seemed  almost  as 
hard  to  kill  as  those  of  anthrax.  For  this  reason.  Professor 
Zabolotny,  one  of  the  Russian  doctors  sent  to  combat  the 
epidemic,  is  of  the  opinion  that  these  remedies  are  of  no  avail. 
He  also  states  that  the  contagion  is  carried  by  the  breath  of 
the  sick,  and  in  many  other  ways  too  numerous  to  mention.  The 
first  symptoms  are  a  rise  in  the  temperature,  great  w'eakness,  a 
sensation  of  tightness  in  the  chest,  a  lowering  of  the  activity  of 
the  heart.  This  is  followed  by  expectorating  blood.  Death  gener¬ 
ally  ensues  in  two  or  three  days’  time,  reckoned  from  the  moment 
the  patient  was  taken  ill.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  these 
symptoms  exactly  resemble  those  peculiar  to  the  Black  Death, 
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SO  quaintly  described  in  the  old  Kussian  Chronicles  of  Pskoff, 
Novgorod,  and  Moscow,  which  were  also  ravaged  by  this  same 
scourge  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  above  stated. 

That  this  form  of  plague  which  ravaged  Northern  Manchuria  is  , 
exactly  the  same  as  the  Black  Death  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  evident 
from  the  accounts  of  the  Black  Death  taken  from  the  present 
reports  of  Kussian  doctors  and  the  old  Kussian  chronicles  above 
mentioned.  From  a  study  of  these  documents  it  appears  that 
these  great  epidemics  (called  “panepidemic”)  began  to  diminish 
in  frequency  and  deadliness  in  the  eighteenth  century,  until,  by 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Europe  was  practically  free 
from  them.  The  improvement  in  sanitary  conditions  must  not  be 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  outbreaks  in 
various  countries,  because  in  Egypt,  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
Asia,  the  epidemic,  which  was  almost  universal,  simultaneously 
ceased.  This  fact  inclines  one  to  believe  that  the  bacillus,  after 
doing  all  the  harm  it  possibly  could,  finally  lost  its  powder  for 
further  mischief,  and  then  died  out.  But  after  awhile  the  dread 
scourge  again  lifted  its  grisly  head.  Kussian  doctors  assert  that 
we  are  again  face  to  face  wdth  the  same  horrible  disease,  and  that 
it  can  only  be  kept  out  of  Europe  by  the  greatest  vigilance  and 
energy.^ 

In  Kussia,  where  the  people  are  densely  ignorant  and  super¬ 
stitious,  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  it  at  arm’s  length  ; 
but  in  England,  France,  and  more  similarly  advanced  countries, 
the  threat  of  the  scourge  should  be  foiled  with  the  help  of  the 
most  unceasing  efforts,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  sanitary 
officials,  but  also  by  the  aid  of  the  people  themselves.  At  the 
present  moment  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  confined  to  Asia,  excepting  a  few  cases  near  Tsaritzin,  and 
we  may  trust  that  it  will  not  be  permitted  to  spread  any  further. 
But  whether  it  does  depends  on  ourselves  entirely. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  Europe,  for  which  we  are 
already  paying  very  dearly,  is  the  backward  intellectual  condition 
of  millions  of  the  Kussian  people,  whose  knowledge  of  sanitary 
laws  and  hygiene  is  little  ahead  of  that  of  the  Chinese. 

Most  of  the  Kussian  physicians  are  extremely  pessimistic  on 
this  account,  and  some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  “it  is  of 
no  use  to  send  sanitary  expeditions  to  China,  for  wdth  such  a 
fanatical  population  to  contend  against  their  efforts  to  overcome 
the  epidemic  must  be  futile  !  ” 

The  Chinese  authorities,  who  were  at  first  apathetic,  are  now 

(1)  Last  year  plague-infected  rats  were  killed  at  Wapping,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  remarkable  energy  displayed  by  our  sanitary  officials  this  fearful 
scourge  would  probably  have  ravaged  England. 
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doing  their  utmost  to  battle  with  the  epidemic,  and  many  brave 
Chinese  doctors  and  officials  have  fallen  victims  to  their  zeal  in 
fighting  the  enemy.  Their  well-meant  efforts  are  often  frustrated 
by  the  ignorance  of  their  own  people,  who  believe  the  gods 
sent  the  plague  to  punish  them  for  their  sins  and  to  drive  the 
hated  foreign  devils  from  their  country.  This  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  Chinese  proclamation,  published  in  the  official 
organ  of  the  South  Manchurian  Eailway.  This  paper  stated 
that  the  Chinese,  who  are  so  addicted  to  secret  organisation, 
formed  in  Manchuria  a  society  with  the  diabolical  intention  of 
driving  out  all  the  foreigners  by  disseminating  among  them  the 
plague.  Chinese  agents  already,  according  to  the  Novaja  Shezn, 
are  diligently  exciting  the  lower  classes  against  the  Eussians  and 
Japanese.  They  tell  them  that  “the  plague  has  been  sent  by  the 
gods,  not  in  order  to  kill  off  all  the  poor  Chinese,  but  to  help  them 
to  drive  out  ‘  the  White  Devils  ’  and  the  Japanese  from  Man¬ 
churia.”  Moreover,  that  the  Eussians  have  already  begun  to 
flee,  and  will  run  away  in  still  greater  numbers  if  the  Chinese 
are  not  afraid  of  the  plague  and  death.  They  are  also  ad¬ 
monished,  when  infected  with  the  disease,  to  throw  themselves 
on  the  hated  strangers,  and  in  this  manner  infect  them  by  the 
contagion.  The  hated  foreigners,  according  to  the  agitators, 
“have  come  into  the  land  of  the  Chinese,  where  they  are  now 
ruling,  and  even  forbid  them  to  travel  in  their  own  country,  as 
they  desire,  or  to  die  in  their  own  houses  amongst  their  friends 
and  relatives.  The  white  devils  have  also  desecrated  their  gods ! 
They  look  upon  them  as  dolls,  and  adorn  their  houses  with  them. 
The  gods  have  desired  that  no  Chinaman  should  think  of  his  own 
life  so  long  as  a  single  one  of  the  hated  strangers  remains  in 
Manchuria.  There  is  no  necessity  to  be  inoculated  ;  it  is  not  even 
necessary  to  heal  oneself  or  to  obey  the  doctor,  or  to  be  afraid 
of  the  military  or  the  police.  The  people  should  break  into  the 
houses  of  the  strangers  by  sheer  force,  and  spread  the  infection 
by  distributing  plague-stricken  corpses,  infected  clothes,  and  other 
objects.  The  gods  do  not  wish  that  the  land  should  again  be 
drenched  in  blood  shed  in  war.  They  wish  to  punish  the  hated 
strangers  and  force  them  to  leave  the  Holy  Land  of  IManchuria. 
The  gods  have  chosen  the  Chinese  as  a  means  of  punishment, 
because  they  are  like  the  despised  mules,  which  have  suffered 
so  many  years  in  silence  with  bended  necks.  Now  the  Chinese 
are  undergoing  their  last  punishment ;  but  if  they  will  bravely 
bear  it  without  complaint,  and  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  the 
Europeans  and  Japanese,  they  will  no  longer  be  slaves,  but 
masters !  ” 

There  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  most  fanatical  of  the 
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Chinese  acted  in  the  spirit  of  this  proclamation,  and  placed  bodies 
in  the  ice  of  the  rivers,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  carry  the 
infection  into  Eussian  territory. 

Great  difficulty  was  encountered  in  getting  men  to  enlist  in 
the  sanitary  detachments,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  employ 
all  kinds  of  hooligans  and  blacklegs  for  this  terrible  work.  These 
unfortunate  wretches  showed  a  grim  humour  in  the  face  of  death , 
which  called  to  mind  stories  in  Defoe’s  account  of  the  great 
Plague  of  London.  The  wage  paid  to  these  poor  wastrels  was 
nearly  all  spent  in  vodki.  “A  short  life  and  a  merry  one,”  seemed 
to  be  their  motto.  One  might  say  that  they  drank  vodki  not  by 
the  quart,  but  by  the  gallon.  And  no  wonder! — for  no  sober 
man  could  long  perform  the  dreadful  work  they  had  to  do,  which 
is  best  not  described  in  detail.  Chinese  were  then  employed  in 
this  awful  work,  as  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  enough  Eussian 
hands.  These  Chinese,  usually  so  dirty  in  their  habits,  became 
remarkably  clean,  and  performed  their  duties  so  well  that  the 
doctors  could  not  praise  them  sufficiently. 

The  Eussian  traveller  who  related  the  above-mentioned  inci¬ 
dents,  wrote  ‘‘that  Fudsyayan  has  practically  died  out,  and  that 
in  Acheche  the  mortality  is  enormous,  also  in  Fulyaded  and 
Tsechekar,  whence  the  road  leads  to  Blagovetchentk.  Kharben 
is  now  having  a  rest.  Soon  the  rivers  will  open  and  the  bodies 
will  float  into  the  Amoor.  On  the  Sungaree  river  the  authorities 
have  placed  barriers  in  order  to  prevent  them  floating  down ;  but 
the  plague  bacilli  are  not  mines,  and  the  booms  not  torpedo  boats  ! 
From  Kharben  proceeds  the  smoke  of  the  cremated  bodies  1  ” 

‘‘All  around,  east  and  west,  the  roads  are  deserted;  villages 
and  heaps  of  corpses,  that  have  not  yet  been  collected  ;  whilst  the 
plague,  with  sure  and  certain  steps,  is  approaching  Vladivostok 
from  two  sides  !  ” 

With  this  terrible  epidemic  in  the  distance,  we  can  quite 
imagine  the  terror  and  dismay  of  the  colonists  of  Siberia,  for 
wherever  they  fled,  the  Black  Death  seemed  to  follow  them  like 
some  avenging  angel  punishing  men  for  their  sins. 

In  Eussia  it  was  feared  that  the  epidemic  would  be  carried  from 
Siberia  into  Europe  by  means  of  tea,  hair,  and  various  kinds  of 
goods. 

It  seems  that  the  mortality  from  bubonic  jAagRe,  especially 
among  Europeans,  is  comparatively  speaking  very  small,  but  pul¬ 
monary  plague,  on  the  other  hand,  is  remarkable  for  being  abso¬ 
lutely  fatal  to  everyone,  and  exceedingly  infectious.  This  is 
perhaps  owing  to  the  enormous  vitality  of  the  plague  bacillus, 
many  millions  of  which  poison  the  air  every  time  a  plague-infected 
person  breathes  or  expectorates. 

M  2 
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How  difficult  it  is  to  kill  the  plague  bacilli  we  can  gather  from 
the  investigations  made  by  English,  Eussian,  and  Chinese  doctors 
in  Eussia.  Dr.  Dal,  in  Xuchuchang,  has  discovered  the  bacterium 
in  sacks  of  rice ;  another  doctor  has  found  it  in  wheat  and  flour 
thirty  days  after  its  arrival  from  the  infected  distncts.  Dr. 
Wilson,  an  English  doctor,  has  found  the  bacteria  living  after 
being  immersed  m  water  twenty  days.  Dr.  Watts,  another 
physician,  can  testify  to  their  vitality  after  remaining  forty-seven 
days  in  sea  water.  The  German  Plague  Commissioners  found 
live  bacteria  in  dry  wool  and  silk  after  six  days,  whilst  the 
Australian  Sanitary  Bureau  proved  the  presence  of  the  bacteria 
in  grain,  clothing,  wood,  and  other  materials  for  a  space  of  three 
to  eleven  days ;  but  when  the  objects  were  wet  the  bacteria  could 
exist  twenty  days.  Dr.  Eliot  found  living  bacteria  in  corpses 
after  thirty  days.  The  most  important  investigations  were,  how¬ 
ever,  made  by  Dr.  Eladen  on  an  enormous  number  of  corpses 
which  had  remained  unburied  for  a  long  time  in  various  Man¬ 
churian  towns.  According  to  this  physician’s  experiment,  the 
Plague  bacteria  maintained  their  vitality  in  sterilised  earth  two 
weeks,  and  in  unsterilised  for  three  months.  It  is  thus  quite 
evident  that  this  kind  of  bacteria  possesses  enormous  vitality,  and 
can  only  be  destroyed  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

Owing  to  the  advent  of  the  warm  weather  the  ravages  of  the 
plague  have  diminished  in  Manchuria  and  North  China  ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a  recrudescence  of  the 
epidemic  in  the  autumn. 

According  to  many  eminent  authorities,  we  have  here  in  Europe 
still  cause  to  fear  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  unwelcome  guest. 

We  must  not  deceive  ourselves,  or  permit  ourselves  to  be 
lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security;  for  if  we  do,  wdien  we  least 
expect  it,  the  dreadful  scourge  will  be  in  our  midst.  It  will  then 
be  too  late  to  take  precautions,  and  it  will,  if  it  once  obtains  a 
foothold,  be  a  far  greater  danger  than  when  the  terror-stricken 
Eomans  cried  :  “Hannibal  ante  Portas  !  ” 

William  Barnes  Steveni. 

P.S. — This  article  was  written  about  six  months  ago,  when 
the  plague  was  not  only  menacing  Eastern  Asia  but  Manchuria 
as  well.  Thanks  to  the  energy  displayed  by  the  Eussian, 
Japanese,  Chinese  doctors  and  others  of  various  nationalities,  the 
dreaded  scourge  has  apparently  been  rooted  out  except  in  a  few 
districts  where  it  appears  to  be  endemic.  Owing  to  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  plague  lying  dormant  for  a  time  and  then 
breaking  out  with  unexpected  violence,  it  is  just  as  well  to  be 
prepared  for  the  recrudescence  of  the  scourge. 
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By  Arthur  Schnitzler. 

Translated  by  Beatrice  Marshall. 

I  shall  stay  here  for  a  long  time.  There  hangs  over  this  place 
between  forest  and  sea  a  quiet  melancholy  that  does  me  good. 
Everything  is  stagnant  and  peaceful.  Only  the  white  clouds  move 
deliberately ;  the  wind  stirs  so  high  above  tree-tops  and  waves  that 
there  isn’t  a  xnistle  among  the  leaves  or  a  murmur  from  the  sea. 
Profound  solitude  reigns  here,  and  one  is  always  conscious  of  it, 
even  when  sitting  in  a  crowd  at  the  hotel  or  on  the  promenade.  The 
band,  for  the  most  part,  plays  nothing  but  sad  Swedish  and  Danish 
airs,  but  even  its  lively  pieces  sound  subdued  and  weary.  When 
the  musicians  have  finished,  they  silently  come  down  the  steps  of 
the  Kiosque,  and  vanish,  slowly  and  dejectedly,  among  the  trees. 

I  am  writing  this  while  I  let  myself  drift  in  a  boat  along  the  coast. 
The  coast  is  green  and  tame.  There  are  unpretentious  country 
houses  standing  in  gardens ;  the  gardens  run  down  to  the  water,  and 
have  seats  in  them;  behind  the  houses  is  the  narrow  white  road, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  is  the  forest.  The  forest  stretches, 
slightly  undulating,  far,  far  away  to  the  sunset.  Its  full  evening 
glory  is  reflected  on  the  narrow  golden  island  which  my  boatman 
says  may  be  reached  in  two  hours.  I  should  like  to  go  there,  yet  1 
am  curiously  wedded  to  this  spot;  I  spend  my  whole  time  in  its 
near  neighbourhood,  either  on  the  shore  or  on  my  private  terrace. 

I  am  lying  under  the  beeches.  The  branches  are  weighed  down 
by  the  drowsy  afternoon  atmosphere.  Now  and  then  I  hear  foot¬ 
steps  coming  along  the  woodland  path,  but  I  can  see  nobody.  I 
don’t  want  to  stir,  and  my  eyes  ai'e  fixed  on  the  sky.  I  hear,  too, 
the  shrill  laughter  of  children,  but  the  vast  stillness  around  me 
swallows  up  quickly  all  sounds,  and  scarcely  a  second  elapses  when 
it  seems  as  if  they  were  a  long  way  off.  If  I  close  my  eyes  and 
open  them  again,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  waking  from  a  long  sleep.  So 
I  let  myself  glide  away,  and  float  like  a  piece  of  nature  in  the 
surrounding  silence. 

It’s  all  ever  now  with  this  heavenly  rest.  Neither  in  the  little 
rowing-boat  nor  under  the  beeches  will  it  ever  be  mine  again.  All  at 
once  everything  has  changed.  The  melodies  played  by  the  band 
now  sound  passionate  and  merry ;  people  who  pass  me  seem  to  be 
talking  a  great  deal;  children  laugh  and  shout.  Even  the  beloved 
sea  that  seemed  so  silent  beats  at  night  noisily  on  the  shore.  Life 
has  again  become  for  me  alive. 
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Never  before  liad  I  left  home  with  an  easier  mind;  I  had  left 
nothing  undone.  ]My  doctor’s  degree  w'as  a  fait  accompli;  1  had 
buried  the  illusions  of  youth,  and  a  certain  Jenny  had  become  the 
wife  of  a  watchmaker.  Thus  I  enjoyed  the  rai*e  good  fortune  of 
stai’ting  on  a  journey  without  leaving  a  mistress  behind,  or  taking 
with  me  an  illusive  passion.  I  was  revelling  in  the  sensation  of 
having  arrived  at  the  close  of  a  chapter  in  my  life.  But  now,  now 
all  is  different.  Friedei’ika  is  here. 

It  is  getting  late;  I  am  on  my  terrace,  and  write  by  the  light  of  a 
lamp  which  I  have  kindled  on  my  table.  This  is  the  time  for  clear 
thinking.  I  go  over  again  the  conversation,  the  first  I  have  had 
with  her  for  seven  years,  the  first  since  that  day.  .  .  . 

We  were  on  the  beach  at  about  lunch-time.  I  was  sitting  on  a 
deck-chair.  People  passed  up  and  down.  A  woman  with  a  little 
boy  was  standing  on  the  pier,  too  far  off  for  me  to  see  her  features 
distinctly.  There  was  nothing  about  her  that  particularly  struck 
me ;  I  only  noticed  that  she  had  been  standing  on  the  same  spot  for 
a  long  time,  and  then  that  she  left  the  pier  and  came  towards  me. 

She  led  the  boy  by  the  hand.  Now  I  could  see  that  she  was 
young  and  slender.  Her  face  seemed  familiar  to  me.  She  w'as 
still  about  ten  paces  away  when  I  rose  quickly  and  went  to  meet 
her.  She  had  smiled,  and  then  I  knew  who  she  was. 

“Yes,  it’s  I,”  she  said,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

“I  recognised  you  at  once,”  I  said. 

“I  hope  it  wasn’t  difficult,”  she  replied;  “and  you  haven’t  altered 
in  the  least.” 

“Seven  years,”  I  said. 

She  nodded,  and  repeated  “  Seven  years.” 

Then  we  were  both  silent.  She  was  very  charming.  A  smile 
crept  over  her  face  as  she  turned  to  the  boy,  whose  hand  she  still 
held,  and  said,  “  Shake  hands  with  the  gentleman.”  The  child 
obej’ed,  but  without  looking  at  me. 

“  ]\Iy  little  son,”  she  said.  He  is  a  pretty,  sunburnt  little  fellow', 
with  light  blue  eyes. 

“It’s  nice  to  meet  people  again,”  she  began.  “I  never 
thought  ...” 

“It’s  certainly  curious,”  I  said. 

“Why?”  she  asked,  as  she  smiled  and  looked  me,  for  the  first 
time,  straight  in  the  eyes.  “Doesn’t  everyone  travel  in  the 
summer?  ” 

At  this  moment  it  was  on  my  lips  to  ask  after  her  husband,  but 
I  could  not  pronounce  the  words. 

“  How  long  do  you  intend  staying  here  ?  ”  I  asked  instead. 

“A  fortnight.  Then  I  am  to  meet  my  husband  in  Copenhagen.” 

I  gave  her  a  quick  glance,  which  she  answered  with  an  uncon¬ 
cerned  “Are  you  surprised?” 

I  felt  uncertain  of  myself.  Almost  ill  at  ease.  Suddenly  it 
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seemed  to  me  incomprehensible  that  things  can  be  so  completely 
forgotten.  For  I  now  first  realised  that  I  had  for  a  long  time 
thought  so  little  about  what  had  happened  seven  years  ago,  that 
it  might  not  have  happened  at  all. 

“You  must  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  me,”  she  began  again,  “a 
great  deal.  Of  course,  you’ve  been  doctor  for  a  long  time.” 

“Not  so  long — for  a  month  only.” 

“You  have  still  your  baby-face,”  she  said.  “Your  moustache  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  stuck  on.” 

The  bell  that  called  people  to  meals  sounded  from  the  hotel. 

“Goodbye,”  she  said,  as  if  she  had  merely  been  waiting  for  the 
signal. 

“Cannot  we  go  in  together?”  I  asked. 

“I  dine  w’ith  the  boy  in  my  private  room.  I  don’t  care  to  be  in 
a  crowd.” 

“When  shall  we  see  each  other  again?” 

She  pointed,  smiling  with  her  eyes,  to  the  little  promenade. 
“There  it  is  impossible  not  to  meet,”  she  said,  but  added,  when  she 
saw  that  her  answer  had  hurt  me,  “especially  if  you  w'ant  to  meet. 
Goodbye  for  the  present.”  She  gave  me  her  hand,  and  without 
looking  round  walked  away.  The  little  boy,  however,  looked  back 
at  me  all  the  time  till  they  vanished. 

I  have  been  pacing  up  and  down  the  promenade  the  whole  evening, 
and  she  has  not  come  out.  Has  she,  after  all,  taken  her  departure? 
I  should  not  be  surprised. 

A  whole  day  has  gone  by,  and  I  have  not  seen  her.  It  rained  all 
the  morning,  and  I  was  almost  the  only  person  on  the  promenade. 
Now  and  then  I  passed  the  house  she  is  staying  in,  but  I  did  not 
know  which  were  her  windows.  In  the  afternoon  the  rain  cleared, 
and  I  took  a  long  walk  by  the  coast  to  the  next  place.  It  was  very 
heavy  and  sultry. 

All  the  w’ay  I  could  think  of  nothing  else  but  what  once  had  been. 
Everything  came  back  to  me  distinctly.  The  hospitable  house  I  had 
lived  in,  and  the  little  garden  with  the  green  lacquered  chairs  and 
tables.  And  I  saw  the  little  town  wdth  its  quaint  white  streets,  and 
the  distant  hills  melting  away  in  the  mist.  Over  all  lay  a  canopy 
of  pale  blue  sky,  which  harmonised  so  perfectly  with  the  environ¬ 
ment  that  it  seemed  as  if  only  there  it  could  be  so  pale  and  blue. 
And  the  living  creatures  belonging  to  that  time  came  vividly  before 
me,  my  school-mates,  my  teachers,  and  Friederika’s  husband.  I 
saw  him,  not  as  he  had  appeared  at  that  last  moment.  I  saw  him 
with  the  gentle,  rather  tired  expression  that  he  used  to  wear  when 
he  passed  us  boys  in  the  street  after  school-hours,  and  gave  us  a 
friendly  greeting;  and  I  saw  him  as  he  sat,  generally  silent,  between 
Friederika  and  me  at  meals;  and  as  I  had  often  seen  him  out  of  my 
window,  at  the  little  green  lacquered  table  in  the  garden  correcting 
mine  and  his  other  pupils’  work.  I  recalled  how  Friederika  came 
to  him  in  the  garden,  bringing  him  his  afternoon  coffee,  and  smiled 
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up  at  my  window  with  a  look  I  had  not  then  understood — not  till 
the  very  last.  Now  I  know  that  I  have  often  recalled  all  this.  But 
not  as  if  it  were  something  real,  only  as  if  it  were  a  picture  which 
hangs  quietly  and  at  peace  on  a  wall  at  home. 

We  sat  to-day  side  by  side  on  the  beach,  and  talked  to  each  other 
like  strangers.  The  boy  played  with  the  sand  and  pebbles  at  our 
feet.  No  one  would  have  thought  there  was  anything  on  our  minds; 
we  behaved  like  people  who  signify  nothing  to  one  another,  and 
whom  the  haphazard  chances  of  life  at  the  seaside  have  thrown 
together  for  a  brief  period ;  we  talked  of  the  weather,  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  the  visitors,  of  music,  and  one  or  two  new  books.  While  I 
sat  beside  her  I  found  it  quite  pleasant,  but  directly  she  stood  up 
and  went,  it  became  suddenly  intolerable,  I  would  have  liked  to 
call  after  her:  “Eefer  to  it  just  once,”  but  she  would  not  even 
have  understood,  and  when  I  reflect  on  it,  how  could  I  expect  any¬ 
thing  else?  At  our  first  meeting  her  friendliness  obviously  arose 
from  surprise,  or  perhaps  from  the  ordinary  pleasure  one  feels  at 
meeting  an  old  acquaintance  in  a  strange  place.  Now,  however, 
she  has  had  time  to  recollect  everything,  as  I  have,  and  what  she 
had  hoped  to  forget  for  ever  has  flashed  out  vividly  from  her  past. 
I  cannot  gauge  at  all  what  she  may  have  suffered  for  my  sake,  or 
what  she  may  perhaps  still  be  suffering.  The  four-year-old  boy  is  a 
living  testimony  that  she  did  not  leave  him,  and  that  they  have 
become  reconciled  once  more.  .  .  .  Yet  it  is  possible  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  without  forgiving,  and  possible  to  forgive  without  forgetting. 
I  ought  to  go;  it  would  be  better  for  us  both. 

The  whole  of  that  year  rises  before  me  with  a  singular  melancholy 
charm,  and  I  live  it  all  over  again.  I  remember  the  autumn  morn¬ 
ing  when,  accompanied  by  my  father,  I  first  came  to  the  little  town 
where  I  was  to  complete  my  gymnasial  course.  Small  details  occur 
to  me,  and  I  see  quite  plainly  the  school  buildings  rising  before  me 
in  the  middle  of  the  park  with  its  tall  trees.  I  remember  my  quiet 
work,  done  in  the  beautiful  spacious  room,  the  friendly  intercourse 
with  my  professor,  and  conversations  with  him  at  table  concerning 
my  future,  to  which  Friederika  listened,  smiling;  my  walks  with 
college  comrades  along  the  high  road  to  the  next  village.  All  these 
trifles  in  retrospect  move  me  as  profoundly  as  if  they  had  been  of 
the  greatest  significance  to  my  youth.  But  most  probably  all  those 
uneventful  days  would  have  remained  buried  in  the  limbo  of  oblivion 
if  that  one  last  hour  had  not  invested  them  with  a  mysterious 
reflected  lustre.  And  the  remarkable  thing  is,  that  since  I  have 
met  Friederika  again  those  days  seem  even  nearer  than  the  recent 
days  in  May  during  which  I  was  in  love  with  the  young  woman  who 
married  the  watchmaker. 

This  morning,  when  I  went  to  my  window  and  looked  down  on 
the  big  terrace,  I  saw  her  sitting  at  a  table  with  the  boy ;  they  were 
the  earliest  breakfasters.  Her  table  was  exactly  under  my  window, 
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and  I  called  out  “Good  morning”  to  her.  She  looked  up.  “Awake 
already,”  she  said.  “Won’t  you  come  down  and  join  us?  ” 

The  next  minute  I  was  sitting  at  her  table.  It  was  a  perfect 
morning,  cool  and  sunny.  We  chatted  again  on  the  same  indifferent 
topics  as  last  time,  but  all  was  different.  Remembrance  glowed 
behind  our  commonplace  words. 

We  took  a  walk  in  the  forest.  Then  she  began  to  speak  of  herself 
and  her  home. 

“Everything  with  us  is  just  as  it  always  was,”  she  said,  “only 
the  garden  has  improved.  My  husband  devotes  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  trouble  to  it  since  the  boy  came.  Next  year  we  shall  have  a 
conservatory.” 

She  chatted  on : 

“  We’ve  had  a  theatre  for  two  years  now  in  the  town.  Plays  are 
acted  all  through  the  winter  till  Palm  Sunday.  I  go  twice,  some¬ 
times  three  times,  a  week,  generally  with  my  mother.  It’s  great 
fun.” 

“I  go  to  the  theatre  too,”  cried  the  little  boy,  whom  Friederika 
led  by  the  hand. 

“Of  course,  dear,  you  go  too.  On  Sunday  afternoons,”  she 
explained,  turning  to  me,  “they  often  give  pieces  for  children,  and 
I  take  the  boy.  But  I  enjoy  it  quite  as  much  as  he  does.” 

Then  she  made  me  tell  her  a  great  deal  about  myself.  She  ques¬ 
tioned  me  little  with  regard  to  my  profession  and  other  serious 
things ;  she  was  much  more  anxious  to  know  how  T  spent  my  free 
time,  and  wanted  to  be  informed  on  the  subject  of  bachelor  gaieties 
in  the  capital.  The  whole  conversation  flowed  on  merrily  without 
a  hitch;  not  a  word  hinted  at  any  mutual  memories,  and  yet  they 
must  have  been  uninterruptedly  present  with  her  as  with  me.  We 
walked  about  for  hours,  and  I  felt  almost  happy.  Often  the  little 
fellow  was  between  us,  and  then  our  hands  met  in  his  curls.  But 
we  both  pretended  not  to  notice  the  contact,  and  unemban-assed  we 
talked  on. 

When  I  w'as  alone  again  my  good  spirits  completely  deserted  mo. 
For  once  more  I  was  conscious  of  my  ignorance  with  regard  to 
Friederika ’s  feelings.  It  seemed  inexplicable  that  this  uncertainty 
had  not  tormented  me  during  the  whole  of  our  conversation,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  odd  that  Friederika  herself  had  not  felt  the  necessity 
of  alluding  to  it.  Even  if  I  accept  the  fact  that  for  years  that  last 
hour  has  not  been  mentioned  between  her  and  her  husband,  she 
herself  cannot  have  forgotten  it.  Some  serious  consequence  there 
must  have  been  of  my  dumb  farewell.  How  had  she  been  able  not 
to  speak  of  it? 

Had  she,  maybe,  expected  that  I  would  be  the  first  to  begin? 
What  was  it  that  had  prevented  me?  The  same  shyness  perhaps 
that  forbade  her  asking  a  question.  Were  we  both  afraid  to  touch 
on  the  subject?  Quite  possibly  that  might  be  it.  And  yet  it  must 
come  to  it,  at  last ;  till  it  does,  something  stands  between  us  separat- 
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ing  us  like  a  barrier,  and  that  we  should  be  separated  distresses  me 
more  than  anything  else. 

This  afternoon  I  have  strolled  about  in  the  woods,  taking  the 
same  path  as  we  took  this  morning.  A  longing  as  for  an  infinitely 
beloved  one  filled  my  soul.  Late  in  the  evening  I  passed  her  lodging, 
after  I  had  sought  everywhere  for  her  in  vain.  She  was  at  the 
window.  I  called  up,  “Aren’t  you  coming  do\vn?’’  She  replied 
coldly,  it  seemed  to  me,  “I  am  tired.  Goodnight,”  and  shut  the 
window. 

I  have  two  distinct  images  of  Friederika  in  my  mind.  Generally 
I  think  of  her  as  a  pale,  gentle  woman  sitting  in  the  garden  in  a 
white  morning  gown  acting  like  a  mother  to  me,  and  stroking  my 
cheeks  in  a  motherly  way.  Had  this  been  the  Friederika  whom  I 
have  met  here  my  peace  of  mind  woidd  certainly  have  not  been 
disturbed,  and  I  might  have  continued  to  lie  and  dream  away  the 
afternoons  under  the  shade  of  the  beeches,  as  in  the  early  days 
of  my  sojourn  here. 

But  there  is,  too,  a  quite  different  Friederika  in  my  thoughts, 
whom  I  have  only  once  seen,  and  that  was  in  the  memorable  last 
hour  which  I  spent  in  the  little  country  town.  It  was  the  day  I  had 
received  my  final  certificate.  I  had  dined  as  usual  with  the  professor 
and  his  wife,  and  as  I  had  no  wish  to  be  seen  off  at  the  station 
I  had  said  goodbye  when  we  rose  from  the  table.  I  was  not  in 
the  least  affected.  Only  when  I  sat  on  the  bed  in  my  empty 
bedroom,  with  my  boxes  packed  and  strapped  at  my  feet,  gazing 
out  through  the  wide-open  window  at  the  undulating  foliage  of  the 
garden  and  the  white  clouds  which  hung  motionless  over  the  hills, 
did  the  sadness  of  parting  steal  gently,  almost  soothingly,  over  me. 
Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  Friederika  came  in.  I  stood  up 
quickly.  She  advanced  nearer,  leaned ’on  the  table,  placing  her 
hands  behind  her  for  support,  and  regarded  me  earnestly.  Quite 
softly  she  said,  “So  you  are  going  away  to-day?”  I  nodded,  and 
for  the  first  time  felt  very  acutely  how  sorry  I  was  that  I  was 
obliged  to  go.  She  glanced  at  the  floor,  and  was  for  a  moment 
silent.  Then  she  raised  her  head,  and  came  closer  to  me.  She  laid 
both  hands  lightly  on  my  hair,  as  she  had  constantly  done  before, 
but  at  this  moment  I  felt  that  it  meant  something  more  than 
usual.  Next  she  let  her  hands  glide  slowly  over  my  cheek,  and  her 
gaze  rested  on  me  with  intensity.  She  shook  her  head  with  an 
expression  of  pain,  as  if  there  was  something  that  puzzled  her. 
“Must  you  really  go  to-day?”  she  asked  softly.  “Yes,”  1  said. 
“For  good?”  she  exclaimed.  “No,”  I  answered.  “Oh,  yes,  it’s  for 
good,”  she  said  with  tremulous  lips,  as  if  on  the  point  of  crying, 
“it’s  for  ever.  Even  if  you  come  back  again  in  two  or  three  years 
to  see  us,  you  leave  us  to-day  for  ever.” 

She  uttered  these  words  with  a  tenderness  that  had  nothing 
maternal  in  it.  They  thrilled  through  me.  And  suddenly  she  kissed 
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me.  At  first  1  thought  to  myself  “  She  has  never  done  this  before.” 
But  when  her  lips  clung  to  mine  and  would  not  let  them  go,  1  knew 
what  this  kiss  meant.  1  was  abashed  and  blissful  at  the  same 
time;  1  could  have  cried.  She  had  flung  her  arms  round  my  neck, 
and  1  sank  as  if  pushed  by  her  on  to  the  end  of  the  couch.  Friederika 
kneeled  at  my  feet,  and  drew  my  lips  down  to  hers.  Then  she 
took  hold  of  my  hands  and  buried  her  face  in  them.  1  whispered 
her  name,  and  was  amazed  at  its  sounding  so  beautiful.  The 
fragrance  of  her  hair  mounted  to  my  senses,  I  breathed  it  in  with 
delight.  ...  At  this  moment  I  grew  petrified  with  horror.  .  .  . 
The  door  opened  quietly,  for  it  was  on  the  latch,  and  Friederika 's 
husband  stood  on  the  threshold.  I  tried  to  cry  out,  but  no 
sound  passed  my  lips.  I  stared  him  full  in  the  face,  though  I 
could  not  see  if  his  expression  changed  by  a  hair’s  breadth  .  .  . 
for  almost  instantly  he  disappeared,  and  closed  the  door.  I  was 
going  to  get  up  and  extricate  my  hands,  on  which  Friederika 's 
face  still  rested;  I  tried  to  speak  and  to  utter  her  name  again,  when 
she  herself  sprang  to  her  feet,  deadly  pale,  and  whispered  to  me 
in  a  tone  of  command  to  be  silent.  She  stood  for  a  moment  motion¬ 
less,  her  face  turned  to  the  door,  as  if  she  were  listening.  Then  she 
opened  it  slightly,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand  whispered :  “  Go,  go, 
at  once.”  She  pushed  me  out  of  the  room,  and  I  slunk  rapidly  along 
the  little  passage  to  the  stairs,  w'hen  I  turned  round  and  looked  at 
her  once  more.  ...  I  saw  her  still  standing  at  the  door,  her  face 
full  of  unspeakable  fear  and  anxiety.  A  vehement  motion  of  her 
hand  bade  me  begone.  And  I  rushed  away  as  fast  as  I  could. 

What  followed  comes  back  to  me  like  a  night-mare.  I  tore  to 
the  station  in  deadly  alarm.  I  travelled  all  night,  pacing  the  carriage 
from  end  to  end.  When  I  reached  home  I  almost  expected  that  my 
parents  would  have  heard  already  of  what  had  happened,  and  I  was 
astonished  at  their  welcoming  me  with  affection  and  delight.  For 
several  days  afterwards  I  was  in  a  state  of  violent  excitement, 
quite  prepared  for  something  dreadful ;  every  ring  at  the  door,  every 
letter  made  me  tremble.  At  last  came  news  which  calmed  me.  It 
was  a  card  from  a  school-fellow  who  lived  in  the  little  town,  and  it 
was  full  of  innocent  gossip  and  hearty  greetings.  So,  after  all, 
nothing  terrible  had  taken  place ;  at  any  rate,  there  had  been  no 
public  scandal.  I  dared  believe  that  husband  and  wife  had  had  the 
matter  out  quietly  together  in  private,  that  he  had  pardoned  her, 
and  she  had  repented. 

Nevertheless,  this  early  adventure  continued  to  live  in  my 
memory,  at  first  as  something  to  be  regretted,  even  deplored,  and 
I  saw  myself  as  the  destroyer  of  a  domestic  harmony  through  no 
fault  of  my  own.  Gradually  this  feeling  departed,  and  when  later 
new  experiences  gave  me  a  better  and  deeper  understanding  of  what 
that  short  hour  had  meant,  a  singular  longing  for  Friederika  over¬ 
came  me  at  times — a  sort  of  anguish  that  a  thing  of  marvellous 
promise  had  not  been  fulfilled.  But  this  longing,  too,  passed  away. 
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and  it  came  about  that  I  had  at  last  nearly  completely  forgotten  the 
young  wife  of  my  late  professor. 

And  now  it  has  all  come  back,  with  a  flash,  all  that  made  of  that 
incident  an  experience  .  .  .  and  it  is  all  the  more  emotional  than 
it  was  then  because  I  love  Friederika. 

To-day  everything  appears  clear,  and  most  clear  that  which 
during  the  last  few  days  has  presented  problems.  We  sat  together 
on  the  beach  late,  w'e  two  by  ourselves;  the  boy  had  been  put  to 
bed.  I  had  begged  her  to  come  in  the  morning,  and  had  spoken 
without  any  wicked  intention  of  how  beautiful  the  sea  looked  at 
night,  and  how^  wonderful  it  was  when  everything  was  at  rest  and 
still  on  the  coast  to  gaze  into  darkness  and  silence.  She  had  not 
responded,  but  I  knew  that  she  would  come.  And  so  we  sat 
together  on  the  beach,  scarcely  speaking,  our  hands  locked  in  each 
other’s,  and  I  felt  that  Friederika  must  belong  to  me  if  I  so  willed 
it.  Why  should  \ve  refer  to  the  past,  I  thought,  and  I  was  sure  that 
she  too,  from  our  first  meeting  again,  had  felt  the  futility  of  such  a 
proceeding.  Are  we  still  the  same  creatures  as  we  were  then?  We 
are  so  light-hearted,  so  free ;  memories  float  far  above  us  like  distant 
summer  birds.  Perhaps  she,  like  me,  during  these  seven  years  has 
lived  through  varied  experiences.  What  do  I  care?  Now  we  are 
beings  of  to-day,  and  gravitate  to  each  other.  Yesterday  she  may 
have  been  an  unfortunate,  perhaps  even  a  wanton;  to-day  she  sits 
silently  beside  me,  looking  out  to  sea.  She  holds  my  hand,  and 
longs  to  lie  in  my  arms. 

Slowly  I  accompanied  her  the  few  steps  back  to  her  lodgings.  The 
trees  cast  long,  black  shadows  across  the  street. 

“To-morrow  we  will  take  a  little  trip  in  a  sailing  boat,”  I  said. 

“Yes,”  she  answered. 

“I  will  wait  for  you  on  the  bridge  at  seven  o’clock.” 

“Where  shall  we  go?” 

“To  the  island  opposite  .  .  .  where  the  lighthouse  is.  Do  you 
see  it  ?  ” 

“Oh,  yes.  The  red  light.  Is  it  far?” 

“It  will  take  about  an  hour  to  get  there.  We  can  be  back 
early.” 

“Goodnight,”  she  said,  and  went  in. 

I  walked  on.  “In  a  few  days  you  will  probably  have  forgotten 
me,”  I  thought,  “but  to-morrow  will  be  a  glorious  day.” 

I  was  on  the  bridge  before  she  came.  The  Rttle  boat  was  waiting. 
Old  Jansen  had  spread  the  sails,  and  sat  in  the  stern  smoking  his 
pipe.  I  jumped  in  with  him,  and  let  myself  swnng  on  the  waves. 
I  drank  in  the  moments  of  anticipation  like  a  morning  draught. 
The  street  on  which  I  fixed  my  gaze  was  quite  deserted.  But 
Friederika  appeared  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  saw  her 
coming  in  the  distance.  It  seemed  to  me  that  she  walked  quicker 
than  usual ;  when  she  set  foot  on  the  bridge  I  rose ;  and  now  for  the 
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first  time  she  could  see  me.  She  greeted  me  with  a  smile.  At 
last  she  reached  the  end  of  the  bridge;  I  held  out  my  hand,  and 
helped  her  into  the  boat.  Jansen  loosened  the  moorings,  and  our 
craft  glided  off.  We  sat  close  to  each  other;  she  leaned  against  my 
arm.  She  was  dressed  entirely  in  white,  and  looked  like  a  girl  of 
eighteen. 

“What  is  there  to  see  on  this  island?”  she  asked, 

I  could  not  help  smiling. 

She  blushed  and  said,  “At  any  rate,  there  is  a  lighthouse.” 

“And  perhaps  a  church  too,”  I  added. 

“Ask  the  man.”  She  indicated  Jansen. 

I  asked,  “How  old  is  the  church  on  the  island?” 

But  he  couldn’t  understand  a  word  of  German,  and  so  after  this 
attempt  we  felt  more  tete-a-tete  than  before. 

“What’s  that  over  there?  An  island  too?”  she  asked,  pointing 
with  her  eyes. 

“No,”  I  replied,  “that  is  Sweden,  the  mainland.” 

“That  would  be  more  interesting  still,”  she  said. 

“Yes,”  I  answered,  “but  you  would  have  to  stay  there  a  long 
time,  always  ...” 

If  she  had  said  to  me  then;  “Come,  let  us  go  together  into  a 
foreign  land  and  never  come  back,  I  should  have  consented  on  the 
spot. 

As  we  thus  scudded  over  the  waves  in  the  little  boat,  the  fresh 
breeze  playing  round  us,  the  cloudless  sky  above,  and  the  glittering 
sea  ahead,  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  festal  voyage,  and  as  if  we  were 
a  veritable  royal  pair,  disencumbered  of  all  the  responsibilities  of  our 
former  existence. 

Soon  the  cottages  on  the  island  came  in  sight ;  the  white-washed 
church  on  the  hill,  which,  with  its  gradual  slope,  ran  the  whole 
length  of  the  island,  stood  out  in  sharp  outline  against  the  sky.  We 
were  in  the  midst  of  tiny  fishing  smacks  as  our  boat  shot  straight 
for  the  island ;  some  with  their  oars  shipped  were  drifting  lazily  on 
the  breast  of  the  waves.  Friederika  kept  her  eyes  mostly  fixed  on 
the  island,  though  she  did  not  appear  to  be  looking  at  it.  In  less 
than  an  hour  we  were  entering  the  harbour,  which  was  enclosed  by 
a  wooden  jetty,  so  that  you  might  imagine  yourself  in  a  small  pond. 

A  group  of  children  stood  on  the  jetty.  We  landed,  and  strolled 
slowly  along  the  shore,  the  children  following,  but  they  soon  dropped 
off.  The  whole  village  consisted  of  about  twenty  houses  at  most, 
and  these  w'ere  scattered.  Our  feet  sank  deeply  in  the  fine,  brown 
sand,  from  which  the  sea  had  receded.  We  came  to  an  open  sunny 
spot,  where  nets  were  spread  out  to  dry;  a  couple  of  fisher  wives 
sat  at  their  doors  mending  sails.  After  we  had  gone  another  hundred 
yards  we  were  quite  alone.  We  found  ourselves  pursuing  a  narrow 
path  which  led  from  the  village  to  the  end  of  the  island,  where  the 
lighthouse  stood.  On  our  left  the  sea  was  now  divided  from  us  by  a 
border  of  barren  fields  which  grew  narrower.  The  hill  rose  on  our 
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right.  We  could  see  on  its  crest  the  winding  pathway  leading  to 
the  church,  which  was  now  behind  us.  Over  all  lay  the  sunshine 
and  silence. 

Friederika  and  I  had  not  spoken  a  word  the  whole  way.  I  felt  no 
desire  to  talk,  and  was  perfectly  satisfied  to  wander  with  her  through 
this  great  stillness. 

But  at  last  she  broke  the  silence. 

“A  fortnight  ago  to-day  .  .  .”  she  said. 

“Well?” 

“I  hadn’t  an  idea — not  the  least  idea — where  I  was  going.” 

I  did  not  answer. 

“Oh,  it’s  quite  too  beautiful!”  she  exclaimed,  and  seized  my 
hand. 

I  felt  her  inclining  towards  me,  and  would  have  liked  then  and 
there  to  take  her  in  my  arms  and  kiss  her  eyes. 

“Yes?”  I  interrogated  softly. 

She  was  silent,  and  her  expression  became  serious.  We  had 
come  to  the  little  cottage  that  was  built  on  to  the  lighthouse.  Here 
the  road  ended,  and  we  had  to  turn  back.  Another  path  over  the 
fields  led  up  the  steepest  part  of  the  hill.  I  hesitated.  “Come 
along,”  she  said. 

The  way  we  now  took  brought  the  church  in  full  view.  We  drew 
near  it.  The  sun  was  very  hot.  I  put  my  arm  round  Friederika’s 
neck,  and  she  was  forced  to  lean  close  to  me  or  she  would  have 
slid  backward  down  the  hill.  I  stroked  her  warm  cheeks. 

“  Why  did  we  never  hear  from  you  all  that  long  time  ?  ”  she  asked 

suddenly.  “You  might  at  least  have  let  me - .”  She  looked  up 

in  my  face. 

“  Why  ?  ”  I  asked  in  bewilderment. 

“Because  you  might.” 

“But  how  could  I?” 

“Oh,  what  did  that  matter?”  she  said.  “Were  you  offended?” 

I  was  too  amazed  to  find  an  answer. 

“Now  tell  me  just  what  you  thought,”  she  went  on. 

“What  1 - .” 

“Yes,  or  have  you  forgotten  all  about  it?” 

‘■No.  I  remember  perfectly  w'ell.  But  why  do  you  allude  to  it?” 

“I  have  often  wanted  to  ask  you,”  she  said. 

“Then  ask  me,”  I  answered,  profoundly  moved. 

“You  thought  it  was  fancy  on  my  part?  Oh,  I  know  you  did,” 
she  added  quickly  when  she  noticed  I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  reply, 
“but  I  tell  you  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  suffered  tortures  all 
that  year.” 

“Which  year?” 

“The  year  you  were  with  us,  of  course.  How  can  you  ask  that? 
...  At  first  I  myself  .  .  .  but  why  do  I  tell  you  ?  ” 

I  caught  hold  of  her  arm  with  violence.  “Go  on,  please,  go  on. 
I  entreat  you.  I  am  so  fond  of  you.” 
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“And  I  like  you,”  she  cried  spontaneously,  taking  both  my  hands 
in  hers  and  kissing  them.  “I  always  have  .  .  .  always  shall.” 

“Tell  me  all,”  I  implored,  “all,  all.” 

She  continued  as  we  slowly  made  our  way  in  the  sun  over  the 
field. 

“‘  To  begin  with,’  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  he  is  a  mere  child.  I  like 
him  in  a  motherly  sort  of  fashion.’  But  then  when  the  time  came 
for  you  to  go  away  ...” 

She  paused  for  a  moment  and  then  went  on. 

“When  the  hour  actually  came  ...  I  didn’t  mean  to.  ...  I 
don’t  know  what  made  me,  but  I  could  not  help  coming  up  to  you, 
and  when  I  came  I  didn’t  mean  to  kiss  you,  but  .  .  .” 

“Go  on,  go  on,”  I  said. 

“And  then  all  of  a  sudden  I  told  you  to  leave  the  room.  .  .  .  You 
must  have  thought  it  was  all  a  hoax,  didn’t  you?” 

“I  don’t  understand  you.” 

“That  is  what  I  am  sure  you  have  thought  the  whole  time.  I 
wanted  to  write  to  you,  but  what  would  have  been  the  good?  Well, 
the  reason  that  I  sent  you  away  .  .  .  was  ...  I  suddenly  had  a 
fright.” 

“I  know.” 

“If  you  knew,  why  did  I  never  hear  a  word  more  from  you?” 
she  exclaimed  reproachfully. 

“Why  were  you  frightened?”  I  asked,  beginning  by  degrees  to 
grasp  her  meaning. 

“Because  I  thought  there  was  someone  coming.” 

“You  thought  .  .  .” 

“I  thought  1  heard  footsteps  in  the  passage.  Yes,  footsteps. 
I  thought  it  was  .  .  .  And  oh,  I  was  so  frightened  ...  it  would 
have  been  so  terrible.  ...  I  can’t  bear  to  think  of  it.  But  no  one 
was  there — no  one.  He  came  home  quite  late  that  evening.  You 
had  been  gone  long  ago.” 

As  she  related  this  I  was  conscious  of  something  within  me 
turning  to  stone.  And  when  she  ended  her  story  1  felt  as  if  I  must 
ask  her  “  Who  are  you  ?  ”  1  turned  involuntarily  towards  the  harbour, 
where  I  saw  the  sails  of  our  boat  gleaming,  and  I  thought  to  myself, 
“What  ages,  what  infinite  ages,  we  have  been  wandering  on  this 
island.”  For  I  had  landed  on  it  with  a  woman  whom  I  had  loved, 
and  now  a  stranger  walked  at  my  side.  I  found  it  impossible  to 
utter  a  word.  But  she  hardly  noticed;  she  was  hanging  on  my  arm, 
and  attributed  my  silence  doubtless  to  tender  sentiment.  And  I  was 
thinking  of  hun.  So  he  had  never  said  anything.  She  doesn’t  know, 
she  never  has  known,  that  he  saw  her  lying  at  my  feet.  He  had 
gone  away  on  tip-toe  from  the  door  as  quietly  as  he  had  come, 
gone  out  and  not  come  in  till  hours  afterwards.  He  had  come  in 
late  and  said  nothing.  He  had  lived  at  her  side  for  years,  and  not 
betrayed  his  knowledge  by  a  single  word.  He  had  forgiven  her  .  . 
and  she  never  knew. 
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We  were  by  this  time  close  to  the  church;  it  lay  before  us  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  yards.  Hard  by  was  a  rough,  uneven  path,  by 
descending  which  the  village  could  be  reached  in  a  fe'v  minutes. 

I  started  aown  it  hastily,  and  she  followed. 

“Let  me  take  your  hand,”  she  said,  “or  1  shall  slip.” 

I  held  out  my  hand  without  looking  at  her, 

“What’s  the  matter?”  she  asked. 

I  couldn’t  speak,  but  I  pressed  her  hand  with  a  passion  that 
seemed  to  reassure  her. 

And  then  for  the  sake  of  saying  something  I  remarked  that  it 
was  a  pity  we  had  not  visited  the  church. 

She  laughed.  “We  have  passed  it  long  ago  without  noticing  it.” 

“Would  you  like  to  go  back?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  no.  I  want  to  be  sitting  in  the  boat  again.  One  day  I 
should  like  to  take  a  sail  like  this  with  you  alone;  I  mean  without 
the  man.” 

“I  don’t  understand  the  manipulation  of  sails.” 

“  Oh !  ”  she  began,  and  stopped  as  if  something  had  occurred  to 
her  suddenly  that  she  could  not  mention.  I  asked  no  questions. 
Soon  we  came  to  the  jetty.  The  boat  was  ready  to  set  sail.  .  .  .  The 
children  had  collected  again  to  see  us  off.  They  stared  at  us  with 
wide-open,  blue  eyes.  We  sailed  away.  The  sea  had  become 
calmer,  and  when  you  closed  your  eyes  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  there  was  any  motion  at  all. 

“Lie  at  my  feet,”  said  Friederika,  and  I  stretched  myself  on  the 
floor  of  the  boat,  resting  my  head  on  her  lap.  I  preferred  a  position 
in  which  I  need  not  look  her  in  the  face.  She  talked,  and  her  voice 
sounded  far  off.  I  understood  now  everything,  and  could  pursue  my 
train  of  thought. 

I  was  afraid  of  her,  and  I  trembled. 

“Shall  we  come  out  in  a  boat  again  this  evening?”  she  asked. 
There  seemed  something  almost  w^eird  about  her  now.  “This 
evening  in  a  rowing  boat.  You  can  row,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“Yes,”  I  said.  I  shivered  when  I  thought  of  the  great,  unex¬ 
ampled  act  of  forgiveness  which  silently  enveloped  her  without  her 
being  conscious  of  it. 

She  u'ent  on.  “We  will  row  ourselves  out  to  sea,  and  we  shall 
be  alone.  Why  don’t  you  speak?” 

“I  am  too  happy,”  I  said.  I  shuddered  at  the  dumb  destiny 
which  had  been  hers  for  so  many  years,  though  she  had  had  no 
5  uspicion  of  it. 

We  glided  on.  For  a  second  it  shot  through  my  brain.  Why 
uot  tell  her?  Take  from  her  this  secret  mystery,  and  she  will  be  a 
woman  to  be  desired  once  more.  But  I  dared  not.  We  anchored. 
1  jumped  out  of  the  boat,  and  helped  her  to  land. 

“The  boy  will  be  wondering  where  I  am,”  she  said.  “I  must 
make  haste,  so  I  will  hurry  on  alone.” 


“she  never  knew.” 
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The  beach  presented  an  animated  scene,  and  I  noticed  that  we 
were  observed  as  we  passed  along  it. 

“This  evening,  then,”  she  said,  “at  nine  o’clock.  I  shall  be  here 
on  the  beach  with  you.  Goodbye  till  we  meet  again.” 

And  she  sped  away. 

“Goodbye,”  I  murmured,  and  remained  where  I  was,  looking 
after  her.  “Goodbye  till  we  meet  again.” 

But  I  shall  never  meet  her  again. 

While  I  write  these  lines  I  am  already  on  the  wing  .  .  .  further 
away  from  her  every  moment.  1  am  writing  in  a  railway  carriage 
of  the  train  which  an  hour  ago  started  from  Copenhagen.  It  is 
exactly  nine.  She  is  now  standing  on  the  beach  waiting  for  me. 
If  I  close  my  eyes  I  see  her  figure  rise  before  me.  But  it  is  no 
longer  a  woman  who  paces  there  up  and  down  in  the  twilight.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  shadow. 


THE  ACHIEVEMENT. 


By  E.  temple  THURSTON. 

CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  not  until  some  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Constance, 
that  Richard  Furlong  painted  the  second  picture  of  that  subject, 
the  first  of  which  had  been  called  “The  Mysterious  Journey.” 
Indeed,  the  meaning  which  he  had  seen  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Collins’ 
baby  was  no  longer  apparent  to  him  in  the  death  of  his  own  wife. 
Because  the  despair  was  his,  he  could  not  see  beyond  the  inevitable 
fact;  was  too  prostrate  in  his  mind  with  grief  to  find  the  abstract 
symbol  in  the  concrete  thing — as  is  ever  the  way  with  one  who 
would  be  a  philosopher. 

Yet  if  of  inner  meanings  he  learnt  no  more,  truly  grief  taught 
him  much.  With  painful  suddenness  he  came  to  find  the  superlative 
value,  inseparably  associating  itself  with  what  he  had  lost.  He 
realised  that  that  which  lay  dead  and  almost  meaningless  on  their 
bed  upstairs,  had  in  life  been  a  great  and  very  noble  woman.  Cir¬ 
cumstance  of  birth,  conditions  of  education,  these  were  but  the 
setting  in  which  he  had  found  her,  and  to  him,  looking  at  life 
broadly,  with  all  generosity  of  impulse,  they  had  meant  nothing,  no 
more  than  the  iron  of  some  mediaeval  cross  wherein  a  barbaric  and 
priceless  stone  is  set. 

Walking  the  streets  then  for  those  three  days,  for  he  would  not 
enter  the  house  while  they  made  preparations  for  the  funeral,  he 
came  to  the  true  understanding  of  her  nobility,  and  thereby  set  an 
ideal  of  women  in  his  mind  which  lasted  him  his  lifetime. 

]Mr.  Nibbs  has  told  me  of  the  heart-broken  creature  that  he  was ; 
all  his  vitality  benumbed,  his  head  that  he  held  high  hanging  loosely 
like  that  of  a  dog  that  has  been  whipped,  and  his  lips,  which  in  a 
joyous  youthfulness  of  life  were  often  parted,  set  tight  together  as 
though  he  determined  that  in  silence  he  would  bear  the  scourge  of 
God. 

From  place  to  place  he  wandered  where  they  had  often  been 
together,  visiting  even  the  gardens  at  Kew,  seeking  the  very  spot 
where  first  Constance  had  told  him  that  she  loved  him,  as  though 
he  would  drive  the  iron  of  despair  stiU  deeper  in  his  soul  and  wring 
out  suffering  t^'  the  last  and  bitter  drop. 

“On  the  day  that  she  was  going  to  be  buried,”  Mr.  Nibbs  told 
me,  “  it  was  arranged  for  the  afternoon  so  that  the  undertaker’s  men 
could  ’ave  their  lunch  before  they  started,  and  get  up  to  Kensal 
Green  and  everythin’  be  over  just  about  tea-time — I  was  cuttin’  out 
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a  gold  mount  in  the  shop,  on  the  counter,  and  I  ’appened  to  look 
out  through  a  gap  in  the  pictures  and  things  that  was  ’angin’  up — 
you  know  what  I  mean,  a  little  gap — and  blowed  if  I  didn’t  see  ’im 
standin’  outside  there,  looking  in  the  winder  at  one  of  his  pictures. 
I’d  got  ’em  in  the  front. 

“‘Emily,’  I  says,  ‘there’s  Mr.  Furlong.’ 

“  ‘  Where  ?  ’  says  she. 

“‘Outside  the  winder  lookin’  at  one  of  ’is  pictures.’ 

“‘  Like  ’im,’  she  says,  ‘  to  be  thinkin’  of  ’is  pictures  the  very  day 
’is  wife’s  goin’  to  be  buried.’ 

“It  wasn’t  unkind  she  meant  it.  With  one  as  keen  as  ’e  was,  it 
was  like  ’im. 

“‘  Ask  ’im  to  come  inside,’  she  says,  and  I  looked  out  through  the 
gap  once  more  before  I  tapped  on  the  winder,  just  sort  of  to  see 
what  ’e  was  thinkin’  about,  and  there  was  tears  just  rollin’  down  ’is 
cheeks.  ’E  wasn’t  lookin’  at  the  picture  no  more  than  what  I  was. 

‘“  ’E’ll  come  inside,’  I  says  to  Emily,  ‘if  ’e  wants  to.’  But  a 
moment  or  so  later  I  see  ’im  rub  ’is  knuckles  in  ’is  eyes  and  just 
turn  away  as  if  ’e’d  never  known  us  in  ’is  life.  I  went  to  the  door 
after  a  minute  and  looked  out,  and  there  ’e  was,  crossin’  the  street, 
as  though  ’e  didn’t  care  a  damn  what  run  ’im  down.’’ 

This  is  but  a  slight  picture  of  his  sufferings.  There  must  have 
been  many  more.  For  those  three  days  he  never  spoke  to  anyone; 
not  even  to  Mrs,  Baldwin.  Nor  did  he  come  to  see  what  had  become 
of  the  child.  Indeed,  she  took  it  with  her  to  the  oil-shop,  secured 
the  services  of  a  nurse,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  imagined,  steered  its 
life  through  those  first  few  trembling  days  when  its  existence  was 
a  gamble  between  life  and  death. 

Only  to  one  person  did  he  speak  before  the  funeral  set  forth  from 
the  insignificant  doorway  of  that  house  in  Great  Queen  Street.  It 
was  as  he  climbed  the  stairs  while  the  hearse  was  at  the  door  and 
the  undertaker’s  men  were  waiting  to  carry  the  coffin  downstairs. 
They  were  standing  on  the  landing  on  Mrs.  Beasly’s  floor  while  she 
was  upstairs  helping  with  the  arrangements  of  an  event  which  is 
always  full  of  curious  interest  to  the  inmates  of  houses  such  as  this. 
They  were  talking  under  their  breath  as  becomes  their  doleful  trade, 
but  a  story  was  being  told  that  called  for  smothered  laughter  and  a 
holding  of  sides.  As  Dicky  turned  the  corner  of  the  stairs  and 
came  towards  them,  their  merriment  was  cut  short,  and,  like 
automatons,  they  assumed  the  grief  of  commerce  with  drooping  eyes 
and  sanctimonious  looks. 

Dicky  stood  still,  gazing  long  at  them,  and  then  with  fierce  con¬ 
tempt  he  spoke,  the  first  words  he  had  said  for  three  long  days. 

“You  bloody  fools!’’  said  he,  “why  don’t  you  go  on  with  your 
laughing.  Do  you  think  it  does  any  good  to  us  to  see  you  with  your 
faces  pulled  out  long.  What’s  your  joke?  What’s  your  story? 
What  are  you  laughing  at?’’ 

They  tried  to  pacify  him,  but  he  forced  them  to  his  mood.  In 
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halting  foolishness  the  teller  of  the  story  told  his  tale  again,  and 
grimly  Dicky  looked  at  him.  When  he  had  finished,  one  tittered 
and  then  was  quiet. 

“Yes — damned  funny,”  said  Dicky,  and  walked  upstairs. 

This  was  a  new  Dicky,  and  in  three  days.  A  bitterness  had  come 
to  him  he  had  never  known  before.  Never  once  had  he  looked  at 
Constance  again  since  the  day  on  which  she  died,  and  if  there  were 
any  argument  in  his  mind  for  such  a  course,  it  was  a  consciousness 
of  the  hollow  meaning  of  philosophy. 

“Death  is  only  interesting  when  you  die  yourself,”  he  thought,  and 
in  those  days  the  desire  to  follow  her,  to  escape  his  own  loneliness, 
had  often  crossed  his  mind.  It  could  have  been  his  work  alone  that 
kept  the  purpose  from  completion.  The  struggle  was  in  himself. 
For  those  three  days  not  a  soul  had  come  near  him.  He  had  avoided 
everyone. 

Upstairs  in  the  little  bedroom  he  found  the  coffin  lying  on  the  bed. 
On  the  top  of  it  was  a  wreath  of  white  flowers,  and,  by  the  side  of 
the  bed  knelt  i\Irs.  Baldwin,  her  red  eyes  shedding  a  continuous 
stream  of  tears,  her  lips  babbling  a  dim  and  incoherent  memory  of  the 
prayers  she  had  been  taught  to  say  when  a  child. 

Dicky  stood  for  a  moment  watching  her.  When  she  became 
conscious  of  him  there,  she  wiped  her  eyes  on  the  bed-clothes,  and 
with  an  effort  sniffed  into  silence. 

“  Who  put  those  flowers  there  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“I  did,  Dicky — shd  did  like  flowers  so — always  did  from  quite  a 
little  thing.” 

This  was  pure  sentiment,  which  every  Englishman  feels  bound  in 
duty  to  detest.  Dicky  had  never  heard  Constance  speak  of  flowers. 
In  that  neighbourhood  there  are  no  flowers  to  speak  about,  for  though 
the  Covent  Garden  market  is  so  near,  it  is  too  near  for  those  who 
live  in  Drury  Lane  to  visit  it,  unless  it  be  their  trade.  Dicky  felt 
excessively  British  as  he  listened  to  the  whining  of  her  voice. 

“It’s  the  first  I’ve  heard  of  her  liking  them,”  said  he,  “and  if  she 
did,  that’s  the  last  way  she’d  care  to  see  them  treated.  Why  should 
you  want  to  kill  one  thing  before  its  time  because  another  thing 
is  dead  ?  ” 

She  looked  up  at  him,  bewildered.  This  was  the  first  time  he  had 
been  to  the  house,  the  first  time  he  had  spoken  to  her  since 
Constance  had  died.  For  three  days  she  knew  he  had  been  walking 
the  streets.  Where  he  had  slept  at  night  she  had  often  wondered. 
Occasionally  he  had  come  back  to  the  oil-shop,  but  never  to  Great 
Queen  Street  until  now.  And  in  that  short  time  he  had  become  a 
different  man.  She  heard  it  in  his  voice ;  saw  it  in  his  face.  No 
gentleness  in  Dicky  could  she  find. 

“What’s  ’appened  to  yer,  Dicky?”  she  inquired. 

His  eyes  went  to  the  coffin  on  the  bed  and  then  turned  full  on  her. 
That  was  answer  enough.  She  wanted  to  take  him  in  her  arms, 
because  he  was  the  only  thing  left  that  made  her  feel  a  mother. 
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but  knew  from  those  eyes  of  his  that  she  was  up  against  the  whole 
British  contempt  of  sentiment,  and  therefore  refrained.  The  effort 
brought  the  tears  into  her  eyes  again.  With  a  trembling  lip  she 
went  to  the  door. 

“Shall  I  tell  ’em  everythin’s  ready  now?”  she  asked.  He  nodded 
his  head,  and,  leaving  the  room  quietly,  she  softly  shut  the  door, 
saying  to  herself  as  she  crept  downstairs:  “I’ll  leave  ’im  a  moment 
or  two  with  ’er — p’raps  that’ll  soften  ’im.  Funny  ’e  was  about  them 
flowers.  What  if  she  never  ’ad  said  she  liked  ’em,  I  won’t  ’ave  no 
daughter  of  mine  goin’  to  the  cemetery  without  a  touch  o’  somethin’ 
on  the  ’earse.”  All  of  which  she  said  aloud  and  somewhat  defiantly, 
being  out  of  Dicky’s  hearing. 

But  those  moments  alone  with  the  body  of  Constance,  hidden 
away  in  that  highly  polished  thing  on  the  bed,  had  no  effect  to  soften 
him.  The  glittering  brass  fittings  on  the  coffin  which  Mrs.  Baldwin 
had  so  firmly  stipulated  for  with  the  undertaker  added  to  the  ugliness 
of  everything  he  saw.  Had  there  been  a  sense  of  beauty  with  it  all, 
bitterness  might  then  indeed  have  broken  down  before  the  grand 
simplicity  of  death.  But  this  confusion  of  ugliness  only  hardened 
his  heart. 

The  cheap  wreath  of  flowers,  the  imitated  grain  of  the  wood  on 
the  common  deal  board  of  the  coffin,  the  light  struggling  to  come  in 
through  the  curtained  windows,  and  that  bed  made  up  with  a 
ridiculous  care  for  appearances,  all  these  things  were  ugliness  for 
which  his  soul  could  find  no  forgiveness,  and,  staring  at  them  for  a 
little,  he  turned  away. 

This  was  the  last  time  he  would  see  that  room.  He  closed  the 
door  with  a  dim  understanding  that  he  was  turning  away  from  the 
old  life  and  about  to  begin  a  new ;  just  as  when  he  had  left  the  Mill 
at  Eckington  and  set  forth  upon  his  journey  up  to  London.  Then  the 
thought  of  Dorothy  had  been  his  impetus,  and  after  her  the  love  of 
Constance  that  had  satisfied  every  demand  of  his  nature.  But  now? 
What  was  there  now?  Nothing  but  his  work  itself,  the  ambition  to 
create  things  as  beautiful  as  the  world  had  ever  seen,  the  energy  to 
pursue,  to  overtake,  to  capture.  But  where  was  the  energy?  In 
his  spirit  there  was  none.  The  woman  whom  he  loved  was  dead,  and 
all  his  energy  was  gone. 

As  he  reached  the  undertaker’s  men,  still  standing  on  the  landing, 
but  now  in  decorous  silence  and  respect,  he  stopped. 

“You  can  bring  the  coffin  down,”  said  he,  “there’s  nothing  more 
to  be  done.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

In  the  carriage  that  followed  the  hearse  Dicky  sat  in  silence  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nibbs  and  Mrs.  Baldwin.  Occasionally  they  spoke  a 
word  or  so,  as  when,  alluding  to  the  animal  drawing  the  vehicle, 
Mrs.  Baldwin  regretted  it  was  not  pure  black. 
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“The  undertaker,”  said  she,  “told  me  that  it  wouldn’t  ’ave  a  long 
mane  or  a  long  tail,  but  it  would  be  black,  ’e  said.” 

She  peered  out  of  the  window  and  the  black  jet  ornaments  on 
upright  wires  in  her  bonnet  quivered  in  the  wind. 

“I  don’t  call  that  ’orse  black,”  she  declared;  “ ’e  said  it  ’ud  take 
five  shillin’s  off  the  bill  not  to  ’ave  a  long  tail,  but  with  that  brown 
thing  it  ought  to  ’a  been  ten.” 

“  ’Tain’t  a  proper  funeral  ’orse  at  all,”  said  Emily. 

“Wish  I  ’adn’t  tried  to  save  five  shillin’s,”  Mrs.  Baldwin  muttered 
with  a  trembling  lip.  The  thought  of  it  appearing  to  her  then  as 
ungenerous  economy  was  bringing  the  tears  to  the  verge  of  her  eyes, 
partly  for  what  Constance  with  her  generous  soul  would  have  thought 
of  her,  partly  because  she  felt  sure  that  people  must  notice  it  in  the 
street. 

“Spoilin’  the  ship  for  a  ’aporth  of  tar,”  remarked  Mr.  Nibbs,  and 
believed  that  it  was  more  apt  than  ridiculous. 

Dicky  looked  at  him  with  an  insane  desire  to  begin  laughing,  to 
go  on  laughing,  and  to  laugh  until  his  laughter  had  become  a  shout. 

Only  Emily  had  common  sense  and  that  sobered  him. 

“What’s  it  matter,”  said  she,  “what  colour  the  ’orse  is  so  long  as 
it  gets  to  Kensal  Green  and  she’s  buried  decent — poor  thing.” 

This  persuaded  them  to  silence  again,  and  Dicky  looked  out  of  the 
window  into  the  Harrow  Road.  He  was  longing  to  get  it  all  over, 
yet  resented  the  jogging  trot  which  the  conditions  of  traffic  forced 
them  to  adopt.  That  had  the  sense  of  sacrilege  to  him ;  that  now 
that  she  was  dead,  everybody  combined  to  hasten  her  out  of  the 
world,  to  cover  her  with  the  dust  to  which  she  must  inevitably 
return. 

Then  he  began  to  think  of  her,  how  gentle  she  had  been,  how 
fierce  she  was  at  times  in  his  defence.  How  could  ever  there  be 
another  woman  like  her  in  the  world.  Out  of  the  greatness  of  His 
mind  God  had  made  her.  He  put  it  to  himself  that  way,  because 
it  conveyed  a  greater  sense  of  nobility  to  his  ideas,  but  by  now 
he  had  ceased  to  believe  in  God. 

This  phase  had  come  late  with  him,  and  bitterness  of  mind  had 
brought  it.  It  was  more  in  order  to  defeat  the  ways  of  God  that 
he  denied  Him,  for  in  those  days,  the  bitterness  in  his  soul  was  the 
bitterness  of  resentment.  He  resented  the  men  in  the  street  who 
raised  their  hats  as  the  hearse  passed  by.  Why  could  they  not 
leave  him  and  his  sorrow  to  himself,  instead  of  making  a  show  of 
respect,  uncovering  their  heads  to  parade  a  sentiment  about  death? 
He  needed  to  be  left  alone  in  this  despair  of  his  yet  everyone  seemed 
to  combine  to  bear  him  company — the  men  in  the  street,  Mrs. 
Baldwin,  Emily,  and  Mr.  Nibbs. 

He  longed  for  it  all  to  be  over  that  he  might  get  away.  Only  the 
women  passing  by  on  the  pavements  took  no  notice  of  the  hearse. 
Whilst  men  were  assuming  a  grave  expression  on  their  faces  and 
solemnly  raising  their  hats,  women  pursued  their  business  of  the  day. 
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laughing  and  chatting  as  though  death  in  the  midst  of  life  were 
nothing  to  them.  He  set  to  wondering  why  that  was,  and  all  this 
was  the  spirit  of  egotism,  inseparable  from  his  temperament.  He 
lived  in  himself,  and  yet,  true  to  the  artist  that  he  was,  he  feared 
to  live  alone. 

And  now  that  the  woman  he  had  lived  with  in  himself  was  dead, 
the  mind  of  Dicky  had  become  as  helpless  as  a  child,  prone  to 
unwarrantable  resentment,  eager  to  take  offence,  unsteadied  by 
despair.  With  the  brilliant  success  he  had  just  achieved,  he  still 
could  see  no  prospects  of  his  work  before  him.  Indeed,  robbed 
suddenly  of  the  woman  whom  he  loved,  the  meaning  of  that  work 
seemed  gone.  She  had  not  understood  it  when  she  was  alive,  but 
now  that  Constance  was  dead,  he  was  reaping  the  knowledge  of  all 
that  she  had  meant  to  his  vitality. 

“  God !  ”  he  muttered  to  himself  as  he  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  Mr.  Nibbs  and  Emily  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  all  gazed  at  him 
suddenly,  suddenly  conscious  that  that  quiet  figure  who,  from  his 
very  silence  they  had  almost  believed  was  silent  in  his  mind,  was 
suffering  greater  agony  of  thoughts  than  they  who  could  talk  of  the 
economy  of  funerals. 

“Poor  boy,”  whispered  Mrs.  Baldwin  in  Emily’s  ear;  “I  suppose 
’e  feels  it  more  than  what  I  do,  though  she  was  my  only  child. 
Oh  dear — oh  dear — it’s  a  ’ard  world  when  you  ’ave  to  part  with 
them  you  love  best.  Now  you’d  ’ave  thought  I’d  miss  my  ’usband 
more  than  ’er — but  I  didn’t.  ‘  It  will  be  a  rest,’  ’e  says  before  'e 
dies.  Those  were  ’is  last  words.  ‘  It  will  be  a  rest,’  ’e  said.  Well, 
I  never  knew  whether  ’e  meant  it  was  a  rest  from  me  or  what  it  was. 
But  I  will  say  this — I  know  Constance  didn’t  want  to  go.  What  with 
’er  baby  and  everything — poor  child.” 

Her  whisperings  had  ceased  by  now.  She  spoke  all  this  to  the 
occupants  of  the  carriage  at  large,  and  Mr.  Nibbs  listened  with 
nodding  head,  conscious  that  any  woman  in  distress  must  be  allowed 
to  talk,  and  that  a  nodding  head,  like  royalty  in  a  crowd,  is  best 
accompaniment  to  their  woes. 

“  She  was  a  good  daughter  to  me,  I  will  say  that,”  Mrs.  Baldwin 
continued,  “and  a  good  wife  too,  I’m  sure.”  Here  her  lip  began  to 
quiver  as  she  spoke,  for  by  those  infinite  degrees,  which  are  the  only 
joy  of  grief,  she  was  working  herself  into  that  state  of  melancholy 
without  which  no  sorrow  can  fully  be  appreciated. 

“Try  and  not  think  about  it,”  urged  Emily,  who  knew  too  well 
the  paroxysms  likely  to  ensue. 

“ ’Ow  can  I  ’elp  it,  my  dear?”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Baldwin.  “Only 
three  days,  mind  you.  She’s  only  been  dead  three  days.  Four  days 
ago  and  she  was  talkin’  quite  lively  to  me  while  I  sat  beside  ’er  bed. 
I  can’t  rightly  believe  it  yet.” 

So  she  might  have  continued  to  the  accompaniment  of  her  own 
weeping  and  Mr.  Nibbs ’s  nodding  head.  But  here  it  was  Dicky 
turned,  cutting  in  half  the  sentence  she  had  just  begun. 
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“Oh — for  God’s  sake,  leave  her  alone  1  ’’  he  begged.  “She’s  dead, 
and  not  a  word  you  say  could  make  her  better  than  she  was.” 

Mrs.  Baldwin  fell  into  astonished  silence,  just  sniffing  and  wiping 
her  eyes  in  pity  for  herself  at  his  rebuke.  He  turned  back  again  to 
the  window  and  then,  glancing  at  Mr.  Nibbs,  she  raised  her  eyes  as 
one  who  expresses  her  bewilderment.  She  knew  she  would  never 
understand  Dicky  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  accounted  for  it  all 
because  he  was  as  she  said — a  gentleman. 

So  then  in  silence,  their  little  procession  continued  on  its  way  to 
Kensal  Green,  while  every  few  minutes  Mrs.  Baldwin  asked :  “  Are 
we  still  in  the  ’Arrer  Eoad  ?  Are  we  still  in  the  ’ Arrer  Koad  ?  ” 

They  came  at  last  to  a  block  in  the  traffic.  The  carriage  stopped. 
The  road  was  up  in  front  of  them,  and  people  on  the  pavement 
looked,  as  those  who  would  not  look,  into  the  window  as  they  passed. 

On  the  further  side,  where  Dicky  was  sitting,  an  open  carriage 
and  pair  pulled  up  in  line  with  them.  For  some  little  while  he  sat 
looking  at  its  occupants,  thinking  his  own  thoughts,  half  conscious 
that  a  man  and  woman  were  leaning  back  against  the  cushions, 
laughing  and  talking  at  their  ease. 

He  was  not  aware  that  as  she  talked  the  woman’s  eyes  dwelt  some¬ 
times  on  his  face,  dwelt  with  the  interest  of  one  to  whom  all  life 
is  interesting.  Indeed,  that  deep  expression  of  despair  on  Dicky’s 
countenance  had  arrested  her,  and  as  the  man  laughed  and  talked 
beside  her,  so  she,  too,  laughed  and  talked,  but  thought  and  wondered 
at  the  pain  she  saw  there  stamped  on  Dicky’s  face.  It  was  only  as 
her  glance  strayed  further,  as  she  was  made  aware  of  the  hearse 
beyond,  that  the  full  meaning  of  it  came  to  her,  when  evidently  she 
must  have  said  to  her  companion — “  Look  at  the  face  of  that  boy  in 
the  carriage  ” — for  both  at  that  moment  gazed  at  him  and  Dicky 
became  conscious  of  her  eyes. 

He  looked  full  into  her  face,  saying  in  his  mind — What  right  have 
you  to  look  at  me  if  you  know  what  I  feel?  And  accepting  the 
reproof  of  that  look,  she  glanced  away,  but  Dicky  still  gazed  at  her. 
It  was  a  face  to  draw.  He  found  his  mind  using  a  pencil  on  a  clean 
white  sheet,  and  the  lines  came  easily,  attractingly,  forcefully. 
There  was  more  character  than  pure  beauty.  The  line  of  the  jaw 
from  the  chin  to  the  ear  was  not  only  a  beautiful  line,  it  was  a  bold 
one,  full  of  meaning.  And  the  eyes  were  big  and  the  mouth  was 
big.  It  was  character  he  found  on  that  clean  white  sheet  of  paper. 

A  moment  later  he  found  her  looking  at  him  again,  when,  feeling 
that  he  knew  her  better,  he  tried  to  return  her  glance,  but  could  not. 
For  that  one  moment,  this  stranger  in  the  crowd  had  made  him 
forget  his  Constance.  With  a  fierce  bound  his  heart  came  back  to 
her,  and  it  was  like  one  waking  from  a  troubled  sleep  to  remember 
that  the  misery  of  the  yesterday  is  still  the  misery  of  to-day. 

“  Lord !  Will  they  never  move  on !  ”  he  muttered,  and  as  though 
in  answer  to  his  appeal,  the  carriage  jolted  as  they  continued  down 
the  Harrow  Eoad  on  their  way  to  Kensal  Green. 
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As  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  Mrs.  Baldwin  broke  into 
a  fresh  flood  of  tears;  Emily  snatched  quickly  for  her  handkerchief, 
only  realising  and  abusing  herself,  when  it  was  too  late,  for  having 
brought  one  not  absolutely  clean.  Even  Mr.  Nibbs,  who  held  that 
however  soft  a  man’s  heart  might  be,  he  should  never  show  his 
grief  in  public,  found  himself  swallowing  hastily  the  uncomfortable 
sensation  which  had  forced  itself  into  his  throat. 

Only  Dicky  was  dry-eyed  in  that  unhappy  little  gathering  standing 
beside  the  fresh  dug  earth  in  the  cemetery  of  Kensal  Green.  The 
gravediggers  and  the*  clergymen,  they  were  all  too  used  to  that  sort 
of  thing  to  notice  one  way  or  another  how  each  one  bore  their 
grief. 

“Dust  to  dust — ashes  to  ashes,”  intoned  the  clergyman,  and, 
hearing  a  clock  strike  four,  knew  that  in  five  minutes  a  train  would 
arrive  at  Padd'ington  bringing  his  wife  and  two  children  from 
Reading,  where  they  had  been  staying  for  a  week.  It  was  more  than 
a  week,  he  thought.  That  day  made  the  eighth. 

Dicky  stared  down  into  that  pit  in  the  ground  where  the  coffin 
lay.  He  looked  for  the  last  time  at  that  imitation  grain  on  the 
highly  varnished  deal — deal  that  pretended  to  be  oak.  He  gazed  as 
though  fascinated  by  the  glittering  brass  furniture,  thinking — and 
without  any  remembrance  that  he  had  thought  it  all  before  at  his 
mother’s  funeral — how  soon  that  brass  would  grow  green  beneath  the 
sodden  earth;  how  soon  the  sham  grain  of  that  deal  would  be  gone, 
how  swiftly  it  would  admit  the  lie  and  show  that  it  was  not  oak. 

But  now  his  mind  carried  further  in  a  gruesome  liveliness  of  his 
own  imagination.  He  saw  the  face  of  the  woman  whom  he  loved 
spoilt  and  disfigured  by  that  pitiless  alchemy  of  the  earth.  And  once 
having  fastened  upon  that  idea,  his  mind  leapt  with  vivid  imagina¬ 
tion  to  the  making  of  pictures  more  horrible  than  he  could  bear  to 
see.  With  a  tense  effort  he  held  himself  in  check,  clenching  his 
hands,  setting  his  teeth,  until  the  last  word  of  the  service  had  been 
spoken.  Then,  as  the  clergyman  walked  away,  he  came  quickly  to 
Mrs.  Baldwin’s  side. 

“Look  after  the  child,”  he  said.  “I’ll  send  you  money  and  you’ll 
hear  from  me — I’m  going  away.” 

Bewilderment  stopped  her  tears. 

“Goin’  where,  Dicky?”  she  asked. 

“I  don’t  know  quite — you’ll  hear  from  me.” 

He  shook  hands  with  Emily.  He  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Nibbs. 
There  was  that  look  in  his  eyes  which  silenced  any  words  that 
might  have  been  on  their  lips.  They  made  no  offer  to  prevent  him, 
asked  no  further  questions,  and  away  he  walked,  down  the  gravel 
path  to  the  main  gate  of  the  cemetery,  his  head  bent  to  the  ground, 
his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets,  his  shoulders  rounded  by  grief.  In 
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silence  they  watched  him  till  the  last  moment,  and  when  he  had 
turned  out  of  sight,  then  one  and  all  they  twisted  round  and  gazed 
at  one  another. 

“If  that  boy  came  to  any  ’arm,”  said  Mr.  Nibbs,  “I  should  never 
forgive  meself.” 

“Well — why  d’yer  let  ’im  go?”  asked  Emily. 

“There  ain’t  no  stoppin’  Dicky,”  declared  Mrs.  Baldwin;  “I 
know  ’im  when  ’is  mouth  gets  like  that.  I  remember  w'hen  ’e  was 
tryin’  to  make  ’is  printin’  machine  out  of  that  washin’  mangle.  ‘  I 
don’t  know  what  a  printin’  machine  is,’  I  said  to  ’im;  ‘but  if  you 
think  you’re  go  in’  to  rnake  pictures  out  of  a  thin’  like  what  I  keeps 
in  the  scullery  for  wringin’  water  out,  you’ve  made  a  mistake,’  I 
said;  ‘  it’s  no  more  to  be  done,’  I  said,  ‘  than  if  I  was  to  make  a 
reckonin’  machine  out  of  a  barrel  of  butter.’  But  ’e  just  looked  at 
me,  with  ’is  mouth  like  it  was  just  now,  and  ’e  said,  ‘  ’Ow  d’yer 
think  Constance  is  goin’  to  make  ’er  baby?  ’  And  when  I  looks  at 
’im,  'e  went  on  and  said,  ‘  With  a  little  pain,’  he  said,  ‘  and  a  little 
patience,  but  mainly,’  ’e  says,  ‘because  she’s  got  to.’  Which  was 
all  Greek  to  me  except  that  I  saw  ’e  didn’t  know  what  ’e  was  talkin’ 
about.  A  little  pain  I  And  the  way  that  poor  child  suffered !  ” 

And  this,  bringing  Mrs.  Baldwin  back  to  the  painful  subject  that 
was  uppermost  in  her  mind,  she  talked  of  nothing  else  but  Constance 
all  the  way  back  from  the  cemetery,  now  weeping,  sometimes  even 
smiling  at  the  stories  she  recounted. 

Constance  had  been  a  queer  child.  Wayward  was  the  word  that 
Mr.  Nibbs  supplied  her  with  in  one  of  her  pauses,  and  to  that  word 
she  clung,  using  it  on  every  possible  occasion. 

They  sat  together  in  the  little  parlour  over  the  oil-shop,  that  same 
room  where  Dicky  had  had  his  first  meal  with  Constance  and  Mrs. 
Baldwin,  and  there,  over  cups  of  tea,  they  talked  of  her  who  was 
dead  and  of  him  who  remained,  draining  the  cup  of  Mrs.  Baldwin’s 
sorrow  till  the  dregs  of  it  were  dry.  Then  suddenly,  out  of  the  midst 
of  a  silence,  came  the  arresting  cry  of  a  child  that  struck  into  the 
hearts  of  the  women  and  brought  to  i\Ir.  Nibbs  an  appreciation  of 
his  own  insignificance. 

Mrs.  Baldwin  jumped  to  her  feet. 

“If  it  wasn’t  for  that  child,”  said  she,  “I  don’t  think  I  could 

face  it — I  don’t  really.  It’s - ”  Another  cry  cut  short  her 

sentence.  She  waited  to  say  no  more.  She  was  gone. 

Mr.  Nibbs  took  out  his  pocket  handkerchief  and  wiped  his  hands. 

“Come  along,  Emily,”  he  said  quietly,  “back  to  work.  The 
funeral’s  over.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Dicky  took  to  the  road,  but  with  no  definite  intention  in  his  mind 
until,  after  walking  for  two  hours,  he  learnt  that  he  was  on  the  way 
to  Hounslow.  With  a  vague  remembrance  that  that  town  was  a 
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junction  of  two  of  the  main  roads  leading  into  the  heart  of  England, 
he  pursued  his  path,  ignoring  the  countless  trams  that  passed  him 
by,  almost  unconscious  of  their  existence  as  they  rocked  along  the 
road,  to  and  fro,  backwards  and  forwards  on  their  unceasing  journeys. 

At  Hounslow,  which  he  reached  soon  after  eight  o’clock,  he  walked 
into  the  bar  of  a  shabby-looking  hotel  and  inquired  of  the  price  of 
a  room  for  the  night. 

“Three  and  six  with  breakfast,”  the  barmaid  informed  him,  and 
when  he  had  made  a  swift  calculation  of  the  odd  shillings  beside  the 
sovereign  that  lay  in  his  pocket,  he  nodded  his  head. 

“Then  I  want  a  room,”  said  he. 

With  a  certain  amount  of  promptness  she  blew  down  a  speaking- 
tube,  and,  with  no  different  tone  in  her  voice,  said  into  the  mouth 
of  it:  “There’s  a  young  gentleman  wants  a  room  for  to-night.” 
Whereupon  a  voice,  no  further  away  than  on  the  other  side  of  a  thin 
partition,  was  heard  to  reply:  “All  right.  I’ll  tell  Lizzie  to  get 
number  five  ready.” 

At  this,  the  barmaid  put  the  whistle  back  into  the  speaking-tube 
and,  turning  to  Dicky,  said:  “Your  room’ll  be  number  five.” 

“  So  I  heard,”  said  he,  at  which  she  laughed,  leant  across  the 
counter  of  the  bar,  and,  lowering  her  voice,  whispered  :  “  ’Tis  silly — 
ain’t  it?  Everyone  can  ’ear.  But  the  boss  thinks  it  looks  more 
important  to  ’ave  a  speakin’-tube.” 

Dicky  sat  down  on  a  stool  beside  the  counter.  He  had  been 
walking  for  four  hours,  and  suddenly  became  conscious  that  he  was 
tired.  Even  the  barmaid  noticed  and  remarked  upon  it. 

“Yes — I  suppose  I  am  tired,”  said  Dicky. 

“Tirin’  day,”  said  she.  “I’ve  felt  it  like  that  myself.  Muggy — 
yer  know — don’t  agree  with  me.  You  workin’  ’ere?” 

Dicky  shook  his  head. 

“  Uxbridge?  ” 

“No.” 

“Where  ’ave  you  come  from  then?” 

“London.” 

“Oh — those  trams — I  know — ain’t  they  awful?  Tire  me  to  death 
they  would,  all  that  way.  A  motor  car’s  what  I  like.  I’ve  been 
into  London  once  or  twice  on  a  car.  That’s  w’hat  I  call  makin’  a  rest 
of  travellin’,  that  is.” 

Dickey  supposed  it  was. 

“Ain’t  yer  never  been  in  a  car?”  she  asked. 

He  shook  his  head  and  found  himself  half  amused  by  the  tone  of 
unoffensive  superiority  in  her  voice  when  she  said  “  Eeally  ?  ”  raising 
her  eyebrows  and  then  sweeping  the  slops  off  the  counter  into  the 
sawdust  on  the  fioor  of  the  bar. 

For  a  moment  he  felt  inclined  to  tell  her  that  he  had  walked 
from  London,  wondering  what  she  would  say  to  that.  Then,  fearing 
only  the  explanations  it  might  lead  to,  he  merely  asked  for  some 
bread  and  cheese.  She  brought  it  to  him,  sitting  there  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  counter,  talking  to  him  sis  he  eat  it  and  drank  his 
glass  of  beer. 

Two  or  three  times  in  a  pause  of  her  conversation  the  thought  of 
all  that  had  happened  that  day  came  rushing  in  a  confusion  to  his 
mind.  Then  he  would  stop  eating,  stare  in  front  of  him,  and  sigh 
so  deeply,  so  painfully,  that  the  barmaid  turned  at  the  sound  to  look 
at  him.  When  he  had  done  it  a  third  time,  she  leant  across  the 
counter. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?"  she  inquired. 

He  asked  what  she  meant. 

“Well — the  way  you’re  sighing  and  goin’  on,  one  ’ud  think  it  was 
your  last  day  on  earth.” 

He  tried  to  smile,  and — “It  might  be,”  said  he. 

She  shuddered.  “For  God’s  sake  don’t  talk  like  that,”  she 
exclaimed.  “That  ain’t  the  way  to  be  cheerful.  What’s  happened 
to  yer?” 

Dickey  set  his  teeth  and  looked  at  her,  when  she  saw  for  the  first 
time  that  his  eyes  were  hollow  for  the  want  of  sleep,  whilst  he,  for 
the  first  time,  saw  that  she  was  handsome,  as  men  might  speak  of 
her,  with  good  eyes,  but  cheeks  and  lips  that  were  rouged  and 
powdered,  with  eyebrows  and  lashes  that  were  deftly  blackened. 

“Nothing’s  happened,”  said  he,  hearing  the  sympathy  she  would 
offer  were  he  to  tell  her  what  it  was.  “I’m  tired — that’s  all.” 

“You  look  more  than  tired,”  she  replied,  and  all  that  evening  as 
he  sat  in  the  bar  in  a  far  comer  listening  to  the  conversations  of  the 
men  who  dropped  in  for  a  drink,  she  watched  him  with  quick  glances 
of  her  eyes. 

There  was  in  her  mind  the  conviction  that  something  was  wrong 
with  him.  Indeed,  when  she  saw  his  head  nodding  on  his  chest,  she 
came  round  from  behind  the  counter  to  his  side. 

“  ’Adn’t  you  better  go  up  to  your  room,”  said  she,  “and  get  a  good 
night’s  rest? — you  want  it  yer  know.  Number  five’s  your  room.” 

He  looked  at  her  gratefully,  then  nodded  his  head.  Nobody 
turned  round  to  look  at  him.  Only  the  barmaid  followed  him  wdth 
her  eyes  till  he  was  gone,  and  for  the  rest  of  that  evening  was  pre¬ 
occupied  to  her  friends.  Dicky  had  said  it  might  be  his  last  day 
on  earth.  She  was  prone  to  terrors.  Her  mind  had  seized  upon 
that. 

“He’s  the  sort  of  feller,”  she  kept  saying  to  herself,  “as  you 
might  find  dead  in  his  bed  to-morrow.” 

Perhaps  it  was  this  thought  still  possessing  her  as  she  went  up  to 
her  room  that  night,  for,  as  she  was  about  to  pass  the  door  of  number 
five,  she  stopped  to  listen. 

For  the  first  moment  or  so  there  was  nothing  but  silence,  yet  a 
silence  that  had  its  sound  of  dread  to  her.  She  thought  of  herself 
being  asked  at  the  inquest  if  she  had  noticed  anything  unusual  about 
the  gentleman  in  number  five  the  night  before,  and  could  hear  her¬ 
self  saying  how  he  had  remarked  that  that  might  be  his  last  day 
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on  earth.  A  hunger  for  the  horrors  of  the  halfpenny  Press  and  a 
lively  imagination  brought  her  to  this.  Wherefore  she  listened  the 
longer  to  the  suggestive  silence.  But  when  she  heard  Dicky  move 
in  the  bed  a  sigh  of  relief  escaped  her.  She  was  about  to  turn  away ; 
then  stopped. 

The  sound  of  his  voice  came  to  her  from  inside  the  room. 
Curiosity,  apprehension,  a  thousand  instincts  prompted  her  to  bend 
down  nearer  to  the  door  and  listen.  The  first  words  were  lost  to  her, 
and  then  the  exclamation — “  Oh — my  God !  ”  reached  her  ears. 
With  that  same  feeling  of  apprehension  knocking  in  her  heart,  she 
still  listened.  A  sound  like  a  smothered  cough  followed  this,  and  then 
another  quickly  repeated,  and  again  and  again,  until  she  realised 
what  it  was — a  thing  she  had  never  heard  in  her  life  before — the 
sound  of  a  man  sobbing,  such  a  sound  as  no  woman  can  hear  and 
be  unmoved.  It  is  to  her  the  sound  of  a  dumb  animal  in  distress. 

“Oh,  dear  me !  ”  she  said  to  herself,  “what  can  I  do?”  and  knew 
there  was  nothing  that  could  be  done ;  that  her  sex  and  her  age,  her 
rouged  cheeks  and  her  blackened  eyebrows,  were  all  an  impediment  to 
the  sympathy  she  would  like  to  offer  him. 

“What  would  'e  think,”  she  muttered  to  herself,  “if  I  was  to  go  in 
and  ask  if  there  was  anythin’  I  could  do  for  'im?”  Whereupon, 
searching  her  knowledge  of  men,  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  would  be  bound  to  misunderstand  her  intentions.  It  did  not 
occur  to  her  that  possibly  she  had  misunderstood  them  herself ;  that 
in  this  desire  to  oSer  sympathy  lay  some  subtle  attraction  to  Dicky, 
too  immature  and  unformed  for  her  to  be  aw'are  of  its  existence. 
Wherefore  modesty  played  the  better  part  in  her,  when  believing  that 
he  was  only  crying  in  a  healthy  distress  of  mind,  she  walked  slowly 
and  quietly  on  to  her  room  in  a  further  part  of  the  house,  lying  long 
awake  and  wondering  w'hat  had  befallen  him. 

In  the  morning  at  nine  o’clock,  when  she  came  downstairs,  she 
heard  that  the  gentleman  in  number  five  had  had  his  breakfast, 
paid  his  bill,  and  gone.  This  was  one  of  those  chance  encounters 
in  life  which  clung  to  her  memory,  and  from  year  to  year  recurred 
whenever  the  thought  of  it  was  suggested  to  her  mind. 

Meanwhile  Dicky  was  on  his  way  down  the  Portsmouth  Road  to 
the  Fox  Inn  at  Eversley.  There  he  stayed  that  night,  sleeping  in 
the  very  bed  which  they  had  occupied  when  Constance  and  he  had 
had  to  sing  the  countryside  to  pay  for  their  bed  and  supper. 

“Where’s  your  wife  this  time?”  the  landlady  had  asked 
suspiciously. 

“She’s  dead,”  said  Dicky  simply,  and,  judging  the  look  in  his 
eyes,  the  woman  forgot  the  worldliness  of  her  suspicions  and  believed 
him. 

“Poor  boy,”  she  said. 

She  put  a  whisky  bottle  full  of  hot  water  in  his  bed  that  night,  and 
lierself  turned  down  the  sheets. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

All  this  I  have  written  for  the  enlightenment  of  those  who  have 
said  that  Dicky  Furlong  was  but  little  concerned  by  the  death  of 
Constance  his  wife.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  more  public  the  name 
of  a  man  becomes,  the  less  is  he  understood;  that  the  more  they 
know,  the  less  all  people  comprehend. 

But  those  who  say  that  he  recovered  too  swiftly  from  the  loss  of 
her,  neither  take  his  age  into  account,  nor  have  observed  the  re¬ 
cuperative  power  of  youth.  Therefore  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to 
show  how  for  those  first  few  weeks  of  his  bereavement  Dicky  was 
stricken  so  low  that  his  work  meant  nothing  to  him ;  that  all  vitality, 
initiative  and  ambition  lay  silent  and  powerless  in  his  soul.  For  all 
these  had  the  love  of  Constance  meant  to  Dicky  Furlong. 

Mrs.  Bennett,  the  landlord’s  wife  of  the  Fox  Inn,  awoke  him  next 
morning  as  he  lay,  sleeping  heavily  in  exhaustion  from  the  first 
wakeful  hours  of  the  night  and  his  long  walk  the  day  before. 

Putting  his  jug  of  hot  water  down  on  the  dressing-table,  she  stood 
for  a  moment  wondering  whether  it  were  not  kinder  to  let  him 
sleep  on,  knowing  dimly  what  it  must  be  to  wake  to  another  day 
finding  the  terror  is  not  a  dream. 

A  mid-October  sun  was  falling  on  to  the  bed,  cutting  squares  of 
pale  gold  on  the  cheap  white  counterpane.  Leaves  from  the  elm 
tree  had  blown  through  the  open  window  on  to  the  dressing-table. 
Some  had  fluttered  to  the  floor.  She  looked  at  that  open  window 
through  which  a  chill  autumnal  air  was  passing,  and  wondered  to 
herself  how  these  people  from  London  could  sleep  under  such  con¬ 
ditions.  Then,  just  as  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  go  away,  Dicky 
turned  in  the  bed  and  coughed. 

“Well — I’m  not  surprised,’’  said  she. 

He  sat  up — blinking  his  eyes,  his  hair  hanging  wildly  over  his 
forehead. 

“What?”  he  replied. 

“Not  surprised  at  you  coughin’  with  that  window  wide  open  all 
night.  You’ll  catch  your  death  of  cold  one  of  these  days.” 

“I  haven’t  got  a  cold,”  said  Dicky,  then  looked  about  him,  at  the 
sloping  ceiling,  the  dressing-table  decked  in  white  muslin  over  some 
cheaper  pink  material,  the  uncrumpled  pillow  beside  him  in  the 
double  bed,  all  with  a  growing  understanding  of  where  he  was.  When 
all  the  memories  accompanying  his  closer  vision  followed  fast  on 
this  and  he  beheld  the  terror  in  his  mind  could  be  no  dream,  he 
looked  out  of  the  open  window  to  the  tops  of  the  elm  trees  splashed 
in  gold  with  their  autumn  leaves,  and  drew  a  breath  so  deeply  that 
Mrs.  Bennett  sighed  as  well. 

Yet  she  was  no  person  for  giving  words  to  sympathy.  Five 
children  to  bring  up  and  a  husband  who  liked  his  beer,  had  left  but 
little  gentleness  in  her.  Her  sigh  was  the  complete  expression  of  all 
that  was  in  her  mind.  She  had  no  inclination  to  say  what  she  felt. 
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" 'Ow  did  you  get  ’ere  last  evening?”  she  asked.  “Walk  from 
Blackwater?  If  I  ’adn’t  ’ave  known  ’oo  you  was,  I  wouldn’t  ’ave 
taken  you  in  with  no  luggage.  I’ve  ’ad  those  sort  of  visitors  before.” 

“  I  walked  from  Hounslow,”  said  Dicky. 

“  From  ’Ounslow  !  ”  She  took  it  upon  herself  to  shut  the  window. 
“Why,  that’s  near  London,  ain’t  it?” 

“Yes — about  sixteen  miles  out.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  walked  twenty  miles  yesterday  ?  ” 

“Yes — something  like  that.” 

“What  for?  ’Aven’t  you  got  any  money?”  With  every  excuse, 
she  was  thinking  of  her  bill,  of  the  difficulties  Constance  and  he  had 
had  before  to  pay  it. 

“No — I’ve  got  enough  money,”  said  he.  “I  wanted  to  walk.  I 
had  to  go  somewhere.” 

“Well — why  did  yer  come  ’ere?  Only  distressin’  yerself,  ain’t 
yer,  sleeping  in  that  same  bed  without  ’er  by  the  side  of  yer?  ” 

“Yes — I  suppose  I  am,”  said  he;  “still  I  expect  I  want  to  distress 
myself — I  don’t  know.” 

“Well — that’s  a  silly  thing  to  do,”  she  ejaculated.  “What  do 
yer  want  to  go  and  do  that  for?  ” 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  replied. 

And  he  did  not  know,  yet  the  reason  doubtless  is  clear  enough. 
To  the  very  inner  meaning  of  himself,  Dicky  was  that  which,  for 
a  better  name,  we  call  an  artist.  The  instinct  to  create  was  con¬ 
scious  and  compelling  in  him,  and  while  the  instinct  to  suffer  was 
unconscious,  it  was  compelling  too.  To  create  but  one  thing  a  man 
must  know  somewhat  of  all  things,  wherefore  the  artist  woos  the 
experience  of  emotion  as  ardently  as  he  woos  a  mate.  Love, 
passion,  lust  and  suffering,  all  these  and  a  thousand  others  uncon¬ 
sciously  attract  him  as  the  web  of  a  spider  calls  a  fly.  To  touch 
emotion,  at  whatever  cost,  is  as  instinctive  in  him  as  the  will 
to  breathe.  He  plays  with  fire  all  his  life,  conscious,  no  doubt,  of 
the  good  to  be  achieved,  yet  burning  his  fingers,  risking  his  soul  in 
the  furnace,  since  that  fire  alone  is  the  element  with  which  he  works, 
the  power  that  melts  all  metal  for  his  shaping. 

Something  of  this  it  was  that  had  driven  Dicky  to  the  Fox  Inn 
at  Eversley;  but  Mrs.  Bennett,  standing  by  his  bedside  then,  might 
be  supposed  to  have  no  sight  of  it.  She  argued  in  herself  that  no 
doubt  he  was  suffering,  but  that  it  could  not  be  so  deep  if  he  had 
come  there  while  his  sorrow  was  still  fresh  in  his  mind. 

“’Adn’t  you  better  get  up?”  she  suggested  presently.  “I’ve 
brought  yer  shavin’  water — it’s  ’ere  on  the  dressin’  table.  Then 
when  you’re  ready  to  come  down,  just  give  a  call  over  the  bannisters 
and  I’ll  get  yer  breakfast  ready  for  yer.” 

He  sat  at  his  meal  in  the  small  parlour  of  the  Fox,  with  the  door 
that  led  into  the  corner  of  the  garden  wide  open.  The  October  sun 
was  still  shining.  It  found  its  way  through  the  lace  curtains  and 
winked  in  points  of  light  at  him  from  the  polished  surface  of  the 
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old  brown  earthenware  teapot.  Mrs.  Bennett  had  put  all  her 
sympathy  into  the  cooking  of  the  bacon  and  eggs  that  lay  untouched 
on  the  plate  before  him.  It  was  in  ways  such  as  these  that  the  good 
woman  expressed  the  sympathy  she  felt.  She  could  say  nothing. 
But  in  a  matter  of  bacon  and  eggs  she  could  cook  them  well  or 
badly,  according  to  the  state  of  her  mind  for  the  person  who  was  to 
eat  them. 

He  nibbled  at  the  toast  over  which  she  had  taken  so  much  care, 
thinking  all  the  time  of  the  first  morning  that  Constance  and  he  had 
had  their  breakfast  in  that  room ;  remembering,  though  at  first  they 
had  thought  it  was  a  shabby  sort  of  inn,  yet,  after  a  long  silence, 
how  Constance  had  looked  up  and  said ;  — 

“I  like  the  Fox.” 

And  knowing  then  how  it  had  meant  no  more  than  that  she  loved 
life,  loved  the  day,  loved  the  sun  that  had  been  pouring  in  through 
the  same  curtained  window,  he  remembered  how  he  had  laughed 
at  her  simplicity. 

With  these  recollections  passing  and  repassing  through  his  mind, 
he  suffered  all  the  pain  his  loss  made  possible,  unconsciously 
learning,  unconsciously  understanding  the  more  through  every  phase 
of  it.  Making  at  last  an  effort  to  struggle  against  the  impossibility  of 
that  which  seemed  to  lie  before  him,  he  rose  to  his  feet,  went  in 
search  of  Mrs.  Bennett,  paid  his  bill,  and  set  off  once  more. 

Now  his  intention  was  to  go  straight  to  the  Mill  at  Bredon, 
knowing,  in  those  times,  his  father  would  give  him  welcome,  and 
that  there,  away  from  all  associations  of  Constance,  he  might  bring 
back  his  mind  into  quieter  channels  where  the  possibility  of  work 
could  return  again. 

It  was  three  days  later,  dragging  his  feet  wearily  one  after  the 
other,  that  he  came  down  the  road  from  Little  Cumberton,  when 
the  IMill  and  all  the  familiar  reaches  of  the  Avon  stood  in  view. 

Then  it  seemed,  more  than  ever,  that  he  felt  alone.  For  the  past 
was  gone  for  ever,  and  in  the  present  there  was  none  but  himself. 
Yet  the  beauty  of  that  winding  bend  of  silver,  interlacing  the  banks 
and  the  willows,  like  a  silver  thread  stitched  in  and  out  through 
a  glorious  raiment,  slowly  took  hold  of  his  heart,  and  spurred  his 
sense  of  beauty.  There  was  still  his  work.  He  was  not  completely 
alone. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

When  the  door  of  the  Mill  house  was  opened  to  his  knocking,  and 
Dicky  saw  a  young  woman  of  about  twenty-eight,  whose  face  was 
strange  to  him,  he  realised  more  than  ever  that  the  past  was  gone. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  the  housekeeper  of  whom  he  had  heard,  and 
his  sister  Anne  was  no  longer  mistress  of  the  Mill.  The  whole  order 
of  things  was  new.  He  saw,  even  as  he  looked  beyond  her  into  the 
hall,  how  the  furniture  had  been  changed,  and  the  aspect  of  every¬ 
thing  was  different. 
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“Is  Mr,  Furlong  in?”  he  asked. 

“Mr.  Furlong’s  in  the  Mill,”  said  she,  and  in  her  voice  Dicky 
detected  a  tone  of  authority,  a  note  of  power  at  which  instinctively 
the  blood  in  him  warmed.  He  felt  the  sudden  heat  of  it  in  his 
cheeks. 

“I’m  Mr.  Furlong’s  son,”  he  said.  “I  suppose  I  can  come  in.” 

At  once  her  eyes  narrowed  as  she  regarded  him  with  a  new 
interest. 

“You’re  Dicky,  then,”  said  she,  and  stood  aside  to  let  him  enter. 

For  some  reason  for  which  he  could  not  account  he  resented  that 
use  of  his  name,  but  hid  his  resentment  from  her  as  he  passed  into 
the  hall. 

“I’ll  go  and  tell  him  you’re  here,”  said  she,  and  closed  the  door 
behind  them. 

“Can’t  I  go?”  he  asked.  “I  know  my  way  about.” 

“Yes,  of  course,”  she  replied,  knowing  from  that  moment  there 
was  a  sword  of  antagonism  drawn  between  them.  Yet  she  smiled 
as  she  looked  after  his  retreating  figure,  a  smile  that  was  not  all 
confidence,  not  all  amusement,  not  all  displeasure;  a  smile,  inscrut¬ 
able  to  a  man,  hut  which  any  woman,  had  she  seen  it,  would  have 
understood. 

In  the  grinding  room,  where  the  unceasing  thunder  of  the  mill 
wheel  was  at  its  loudest,  with  his  old  brown  coat  now  white  with 
the  dust  of  flour,  Dicky  found  his  father.  Because  of  the  noise  of 
that  wheel,  it  was  impossible  to  hear  anyone  approach,  and  not 
until  Dicky  had  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm  did  the  miller  turn  round. 

In  the  shock  of  amazement  which  for  the  bare  instant  made  him 
tremble,  Dicky  realised  that  his  father  was  a  little  older,  and  a  feeling 
of  affection,  of  which,  until  that  moment,  he  had  hardly  been  aware, 
took  hold  upon  him,  tightening  the  grip  of  his  hand. 

“My  dear  boy,”  said  Mr.  Furlong,  “whatever  brings  you  here? 
Don’t  think  I’m  not  delighted  to  see  you,  but  why  have  you  come?  ” 

It  must  all  return  again  in  that  moment,  the  agony  of  mind,  the 
sense  of  terror,  the  sense  of  loneliness.  The  whole  expression  of  his 
face  changed  to  that  set-lipped  defiance  of  the  scourge  of  God  as  he 
answered  that  Constance  was  dead. 

Mr.  Furlong’s  face  grew  for  the  moment  older  still  as  he  heard 
the  news.  Inevitably  he  thought  how  near  death  was,  even  to  the 
young.  But  that  thought  passed  at  once.  The  tears  rushed  into 
his  ready  eyes  at  the  knowledge  of  Dicky’s  sorrow.  It  was  like  the 
father  and  like  the  son  that  the  one  should  weep  and  the  other  keep 
dry  eyes  when  anyone  might  see.  Dicky  turned  away  to  the  window 
of  the  grinding  loft,  looking  down  on  to  the  water  of  the  Avon  that 
rushed  with  its  ceaseless  foam  through  the  old  wheel.  He  knew  it 
was  out  of  the  deepest  sympathy  of  his  father’s  heart,  yet,  in  his 
own  egotism,  hated  to  see  those  tears  for  the  embarrassment  they 
brought  him.  It  had  been  the  same  egotism  which  had  forced  him 
as  a  hoy  to  shun  the  habit  of  kissing  his  father  when  he  said  good- 
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night;  it  was  the  same  sentiment  in  Mr.  Furlong  which  had  found 
offence  at  it. 

“When  did  this  happen,  old  boy?”  the  miller  asked  presently, 
when  he  could  trust  his  voice. 

“  About  five  days  ago.  I  came  straight  on  here  after  the  funeral 
was  over.” 

“Straight  on  here?” 

He  could  not  reconcile  the  five  days  with  that  statement. 

“Yes,”  said  Dicky,  “I  walked.” 

“All  the  way  from  London?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“Aren’t  you  tired?” 

“Yes — I  suppose  I  am.” 

Mr.  Furlong  took  his  son’s  arm,  leading  him  away  out  of  the 
grinding  loft  into  the  house. 

“How  was  it  she  died?  ”  he  asked. 

“  A  child,”  said  Dicky  simply. 

“Oh  dear — oh  dear - ”  and  that  was  all  Mr.  Furlong  could  say. 

For  a  while  they  sat  in  silence  in  the  dining-room,  where  Dicky 
realised  that  here  everything  was  changed  as  well.  A  new  paper 
covered  the  walls.  He  recognised  the  fact  that  it  was  an  improve¬ 
ment;  yet  again,  was  aware  of  a  sense  of  resentment  that  the  old 
wall-paper  had  been  taken  away.  From  its  old  position  at  the  end  of 
the  table  his  mother’s  chair  had  been  moved,  and  now  stood  in  the 
window.  Even  a  photograph  of  his  mother,  a  photograph  he  had 
always  hated  because  he  knew  her  to  be  a  thousand  times  more 
beautiful  than  ever  that  picture  allowed,  a  photograph  in  the  period 
of  ridiculous  bustles  and  tight  sleeves — even  that  had  been  taken 
away.  In  vain  his  eyes  wandered  round  the  room  to  find  it. 

Then  he  looked  across  at  his  father. 

“You’ve  made  a  lot  of  changes  here,”  said  he,  and  from  the  way 
in  which  !Mr.  Furlong  said — “Yes — I  think  it’s  an  improvement — 
don’t  you?”  and  looked  all  round  the  room  rather  than  meet  his 
son’s  eyes,  Dicky  knew  there  had  been  more  than  the  bare  idea  to 
add  to  his  own  comfort.  When  the  miller  asked  him  if  he  had  yet 
seen  Mrs.  Flint,  Dicky’s  mind  leapt  to  an  understanding  of  that 
association  of  ideas. 

“Is  that  the  housekeeper?  ”  he  asked  with  all  ingenuousness. 

“Y’^es — she  looks  after  the  house  for  me  now,”  said  Mr.  Furlong, 
“now  that  Anne’s  gone.  I  think  you’ll  like  her.  She’s  a  good 
woman,  Dicky.” 

It  was  just  that  attribute — good — which  made  Dicky  realise  in  how 
high  a  regard  his  father  held  her.  Mr.  Furlong  liked  good  women, 
yet  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  in  Dicky’s  mind  whether  he  knew  a  good 
woman  when  he  saw  one.  From  all  he  had  heard  and  the  letters 
she  had  written  him,  he  had  liked  Bertha  Geddes,  and,  with  the 
years  behind  him  now,  Dicky  could  see  how  right  the  instinct  of 
Christina,  his  mother,  had  been.  He  knew  by  this  time  where  to 
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place  Bertha  Geddes  in  a  world  of  women.  One  swift  thought  of 
her  then  brought  a  shudder  to  his  mind.  And  when  he  heard  his 
father  say  that  Mrs.  Flint  was  a  good  woman,  a  wave  of  doubt 
passed  in  his  thoughts  at  once. 

“How  did  you  hear  of  her?  ”  he  asked. 

“I  advertised,  Dicky,  in  one  of  our  local  papers.  She  was  one  of 
those  who  answered.  She  came  from  a  place  called  Fladbury — near 
Evesham,  you  know.  Quite  a  little  village.  I  liked  the  letter  she 
wrote,  and  I  went  over  to  Evesham  to  see  her.  Of  course  she’s 
quite  young — I  don’t  think  she’s  thirty  yet.  But  she’s  had  a  great 
unhappiness.  Her  husband  died  five  months  after  they  were  married, 
leaving  her  almost  penniless.  Fortunately  she  had  no  children.” 

At  the  thought  of  death  and  the  remembrance  of  how  near  Dicky 
was  still  to  his  bereavement,  the  tears  rose  into  the  poor  man’s  eyes 
again  and,  leaning  forward,  he  laid  his  hand  on  Dicky’s  arm. 

“Poor  old  boy,”  said  he. 

“There’s  no  good  worrying  about  me,”  replied  Dicky  unemotion¬ 
ally.  “I’ve  got  to  pull  through  somehow  or  other,  and  work’s  the 

only  thing  that’ll  do  it  for  me.  I’ve  got  to  w’ork  like - ”  He 

just  checked  himself  before  the  word — hell — looking  away  out  of 
the  window  and  muttering  it  for  satisfaction  below  his  breath. 

Mr.  Furlong  tightened  the  hand  that  lay  on  his  son’s  arm. 

“There’s  our  Father  in  Heaven,  old  boy,”  said  he  thickly;  “you 
pray  to  Him — He’ll  give  you  a  lift  over  the  stile.” 

This  was  genuine  faith,  so  present  in  Mr.  Furlong’s  mind  as  to 
admit  of  that  pleasant  little  colloquialism.  But  to  Dicky,  still 
racked  with  his  own  suffering,  the  uselessness  of  that  advice  sounded 
almost  like  blasphemy. 

“There’s  not  a  bit  of  good,”  said  he  honestly,  “in  talking  like 
that  to  me.  You’re  right  in  your  way,  but  it’s  not  mine.  When 
you  talk  about  prayer  like  that,  what  you  really  mean  is  concen¬ 
trating  your  mind  on  something.  For  you  it’s  Our  Father  which 
art  in  Heaven.  But  concentrating  on  that’s  not  going  to  do  me  any 
good.  It  may  sound  conceited,  but  I’ve  not  got  to  lean  on  someone 
else,  I’ve  got  to  lean  on  myself,  concentrate  on  myself — concen¬ 
trate  on  my  work.  It’s  better  to  me  to  do  something  in  any  work 
worth  doing  than  to  say  a  thousand  prayers  or  go  a  million  times  to 
Communion.  Religion  is  for  the  minds  and  souls  of  people  who 
don’t  work  with  their  minds  or  their  souls,  who  have  nothing  else 
but  prayer  to  exercise  them.” 

He  turned  round  from  the  window,  when,  finding  a  look  of  genuine 
suffering  on  his  father’s  face,  he  tried  at  once  to  make  amende. 

“I’m  sorry  to  have  to  say  this,  father,”  said  he;  “but  if  I’m 
going  to  stay  here  for  a  little  while,  as  I  hope  you’ll  let  me,  it’s  no 
good  our  misunderstanding  each  other  on  this  subject,  which  I 
know  is  a  very  dear  one  to  you,  and  really  I  suppose  is  just  as  serious 
to  me.  I  expect  it  hurts  you  to  think  that  you  brought  me  up 
in  your  particular  faith,  and  then  to  hear  me  expressing  opinions 
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like  this.  But  they’re  just  as  true  and  as  real  to  me  as  yours  are 
you.  So  long  as  I  strive  honestly  for  my  own  good,  that  ought 
be  good  enough  for  you  as  my  father.” 

Mr.  Furlong  cleared  the  dryness  of  his  throat.  He  moistened  his 
lips. 

“But  do  you  think  you  know,”  said  he,  “what  is  your  own  good?” 

“If  I  don’t,”  said  Dicky,  “who  does?” 

“God,”  replied  Mr.  Furlong  triumphantly. 

“Then  if  only  God  knows,”  said  Dicky  at  once,  “how  is  it  good 
in  me  if  I  do  it?  I  don’t  want  to  find  the  goodness  of  God — let’s 
say  that’s  everywhere.  I  want  to  find  the  best  in  myself.” 

Finding  no  answer  to  this,  though  he  sought  it  swiftly  in  a  painful 
confusion  of  mind,  Mr.  Furlong  said  simply,  “Dicky — how  terribly 
you’ve  changed.” 


(To  he  continued.) 


COERESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  Fortnightly  Review. 

“PROTESTANT  GUARANTEES”  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF 

QUEBEC. 

A  Reply. 

Dear  Sir, — Colonel  Graves’  article,  “A  Canadian  View  of  the  Home 
Rule  Question,”  published  in  the  November  Fortnightly  Review, 
represents  what  may,  without  disparagement,  be  called  the  “  Ontario- 
Protestant  ”  attitude,  not  so  much  towards  Home  Rule  in  general, 
as  towards  certain  religio-political  complications  alleged  to  be  in¬ 
separable  from  it,  in  Ireland,  at  all  events;  towards,  in  fact,  the 
problem  of  Ulster  and  its  antagonism  to  the  rule  of  a  majority  alien 
to  it  in  religion,  if  not  in  race. 

Concerning  such  an  aspect  of  the  question  there  must,  necessarily, 
be  a  divergence  of  view,  even  in  a  country  which  enjoys  the  fullest 
possible — one  might  almost  say,  an  excessive — measure  of  local 
autonomy.  Colonel  Graves  having  presented  what  I  have  ventured 
to  call  the  “  Ontario-Protestant  ”  view,  I  am  anxious  to  present,  as 
briefly  and  as  uncontroversially  as  I  may  be  able  to,  the  “Quebec- 
Catholic  ”  view,  as  a  companion  picture,  leaving  it  to  fair-minded 
British  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions,  and  to  apply  the  same 
to  the  case  of  Ulster  in  the  measure  and  degree  that  they  may  see 
fit  and  proper. 

I  am  chiefly  anxious,  however,  to  reply  to  the  imputation  cast 
upon  the  French  Catholic  majority  in  Quebec,  and  also,  inferentially, 
on  the  Catholic  majority  in  Ireland,  and  which  is  contained  in  the 
statement  that  they  (the  French  Catholic  majority)  “continue  to 
undermine  the  Protestant  guarantees  in  French  Canada  without  let 
or  hindrance.”  The  implication  is,  of  course,  intended  to  be  obvious, 
namely  that,  under  any  scheme  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  the 
Catholic  majority  would,  more  suo,  and  from  the  best  and  most 
religious  of  motives,  proceed  to  undermine  any  guarantees  devised 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  protection  of  the  civil,  religious, 
and,  above  all,  the  educational  liberties  of  the  Protestant  minority. 

Now,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  French  Catholic  Province  of 
Quebec  occupies,  in  the  Canadian  Confederation,  a  position  very 
similar  to  that  which  might,  conceivably,  be  accorded  to  Ulster  under 
Home  Rule;  the  position  of  a  minority  alien  in  race,  in  creed,  and  in 
speech,  from  the  majority,  yet  enjoying  exceptional  privileges  in 
respect  of  all  three,  and  a  political  status  which  makes  it  the 
“pivotal  province,”  constitutionally  and  electorally,  of  the  whole 
Dominion;  there  are,  strictly  speaking,  no  “Protestant  guarantees” 
recognised  as  such  either  by  federal  or  by  provincial  legislation. 

Such  a  categorical  statement,  traversing,  as  it  does,  the  essential 
charge  brought  against  the  French  Catholic  majority  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  needs,  of  course,  both  proof  and  explanation;  and  it  is  to 
this  twofold  task  that  I  now  address  myself. 

The  British  North  America  of  1867  guaranteed,  to  the  Protestant 
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minority  in  Lower  Canada  (Quebec),  and  to  the  Catholic  minority 
in  Upper  Canada  (Ontario)  the  continued  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights, 
privileges  and  liberties,  in  respect  of  education,  which  they  had 
possessed,  by  law  or  custom,  prior  to  Confederation,  but  left  that 
general  guarantee  to  be  interpreted,  enlarged,  or  rendered  practically 
inoperative,  as  the  Provincial  legislature  might  see  fit.  It  becomes 
a  question,  therefore,  of  facts  and  history;  of  showing  how,  in  each 
case,  the  legislatures  of  “Protestant  English”  Ontario,  and  of 
“French  Catholic”  Quebec,  have  interpreted,  confirmed,  or 
attempted  to  “  undermine  ”  the  educational  rights  and  privileges  of 
their  respective  minorities.  Manitoba,  by  the  way,  has,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  abolished  them. 

Once  more,  and  without  any  desire  to  influence  the  jury  to  which 
I  am  submitting  the  case  of  the  French  Catholic  majority  of  Quebec, 
whose  honour,  honesty,  and  good  faith  have  been  so  grievously 
impugned,  I  leave  the  application  of  the  foregoing  statements  to 
the  case  of  “  Ulster  versus  Rome  Rule  ”  to  the  fair-minded  impar¬ 
tiality  of  British  readers;  for  I  write,  here,  as  one  who  has  spent  the 
best  years  of  his  life  both  in  Quebec,  and  in  the  hub  and  centre 
of  Canadian  national  existence,  in  all  its  aspects,  and  with  all  its 
interests,  spiritual,  political,  and  temporal :  the  city  of  Ottawa. 
My  task,  as  already  defined,  is  to  state  facts,  and  to  leave  the 
inferences  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Reverting,  therefore,  to  the  educational  guarantees  secured,  by 
the  Act  of  1867,  to  the  Protestant  minority  in  Quebec,  and  to  the 
Catholic  minority  in  Ontario,  we  may  call  them,  if  we  choose,  in  this 
sense,  but  in  this  sense  only,  “Protestant,”  or  “Catholic” 
guarantees,  though  they  include,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  a  good 
deal  more  than  mere  “denominational  privileges,”  as  it  is  the 
fashion  to  call  them,  even  though  that  “more”  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  regarded,  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  does  not  matter  which,  as 
being  intimately,  and  even  inseparably,  connected  with  religion  and 
religious  interests. 

Taking  the  school  law  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  as  contained  in 
the  printed  code,  as  the  first  example  of  what  we  may  term  the 
provincial  interpretation  of  federal  guarantees,  the  following  facts 
may  be  chiefly  noted:  (1)  The  “separate”  (i.e.,  the  “Protestant- 
English,”  and  Hebrew)  schools  are  governed  by  their  own  Board  of 
Education,  for  the  Province,  and,  locally,  by  trustees  of  their  own 
election  and  choosing.  (2)  All  school  taxes,  or  rates,  assessed  by 
their  own  trustees,  but  collected  by  the  municipal  authorities,  are 
assigned  to  their  owm  schools,  and  to  their  own  schools  only.  (3)  They 
receive  a  grant  in  aid  from  the  Provincial  Government,  on  precisely 
the  same  terms,  and  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  “public,”  that 
is,  the  “State  schools.”  (4)  The  school  taxes  paid  by  “public 
utilities  ”  (railways,  banks,  and  other  corporations)  are  divided,  pro 
rata,  between  the  schools  within  the  school  area,  irrespective  of  their 
status  as  “separate”  or  “public.”  (.5)  In  the  case  of  firms  con¬ 
sisting  of  partners  belonging  to  different  creeds,  the  “corporate”  tax 
is  divided  in  the  same  way — each  partner  paying  to  his  own  school, 
individually,  as  well ;  and  (6)  The  creed  of  the  tenant.,  in  the  case 
of  leased  premises,  determines  the  school  to  which  the  taxes  (included 
in  the  rent)  shall  be  paid.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  educational  position 
of  the  “  oppressed  Protestant  minority  ”  (some  ten  per  cent.)  under 
the  “Rome  Rule”  of  the  French  Catholic  majority  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  How  many  supporters  of  religious  education,  here  in 
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“Protestant”  England,  would,  I  wonder,  hesitate  to  change  places 
wdth  them? 

Premising,  how'ever,  that  the  “  Catholic  ”  guarantees  secured  to 
the  minority  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  rest  on  precisely  and 
absolutely  the  same  basis  of  Imperial  legislation  (the  British  North 
America  Act  of  1867),  as  the  “Protestant”  guarantees  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  let  us  now  see  how  the  “  English  Protestant  ” 
Province  has  interpreted  and  confirmed  them — or  otherwise — in  terms 
of  provincial  legislation.  In  respect  of  the  first  and  second  points, 
above  enumerated,  there  is  practically  no  difference,  so  far  as  the 
professed  intention  and  meaning  of  legislative  enactments  go, 
between  the  two  provinces.  But  whereas  the  Quebec  Government, 
in  respect  of  point  number  three,  makes  no  distinction  between 
“separate”  and  “public”  schools,  as  regards  the  grant  in  aid,  the 
Ontario  Government  makes  the  sharpest  possible  distinction  between 
its  own  schools  and  those  of  a  “  merely -tolerated  ”  system,  a  distinc¬ 
tion  infinitely  less  favourable  to  the  latter  than  any  ever  made 
betw'een  board  and  voluntary  schools  in  England.  Whereas,  again, 
in  respect  of  the  points  numbered  four  and  five,  the  Quebec  Govern¬ 
ment  acts,  as  has  been  seen,  not  only  fairly  and  justly,  but  even 
generously,  the  Ontario  Government  not  only  denies  to  the  minority 
{c.g.,  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Ottawa)  all  share  in  the 
taxes  paid  by  “public  utilities,”  but  compels  the  Catholic  member 
of  a  “  mixed  ”  firm  to  pay  his  share  of  the  “  corporate  ”  tax — to  the 
public  school.  In  regard  to  point  number  six,  the  legislation  of  both 
provinces  is  the  same.^ 

There  remain,  how'^ever,  one  or  two  vital  differences  betw'een  the 
legislation  and  the  spirit  of  the  respective  “  Catholic  ”  and 
“Protestant”  provinces,  to  w'hich  attention  must,  in  all  fairness  to 
the  former,  be  especially  drawn,  by  way  of  conclusion.  In  the  first 
place,  and  of  minor  importance,  is  the  fact  that  all  “Protestant” 
taxes  (rates),  from  w’hatever  source  derived,  are  applied,  in  Quebec, 
to  “  Protestant  ”  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  In  Ontario  all 
the  death  duties,  falling  due  within  the  Province  (Catholic,  Anglican, 
Protestant,  or  Hebrew),  are  assigned,  exclusively,  to  the  Provincial 
University. 

But  it  is  in  respect  of  language,  as  intimately,  perhaps  inseparably, 
connected  with  religion  and  religious  education,  that  the  sharpest 
contrast  must  be  drawn  between  “  Romish  ”  Quebec  and 
“  Protestant  ”  Ontario,  most  distinctly  not  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
Here,  if  anyw^here,  is  a  “guarantee,”  practically  and  essentially, 
though  not  professedly  a  necessarily,  religious  one,  which  a  majority, 
if  so  disposed,  could  “undermine  without  let  or  hindrance,” 
by  the  simple  and  effectual  process  of  “administrative  pressure.” 
For  whereas  the  use  of  English,  in  the  “separate  ”  schools  of  Quebec 
is  as  essentially  a  “  Protestant  privilege  ”  as  the  use  of  French  in 
the  “  separate  ”  schools  of  Ontario  is  a  “  Catholic  ”  one ;  is  equally 
“guaranteed” — if  at  all — by  Imperial  legislation,  and  confirmed  by 

(1)  It  may  be  added  that  whereas  in  Quebec  the  supporters  of  “separate” 
schools  (the  minority)  have  no  choice  in  the  allocation  of  their  “school  taxes,” 
but  must  pay  them  to  their  own  schools,  thereby  giving  the  trustees  a  certain 
and  fixed  “rateable  area,”  and  power  to  recover  at  law,  in  Ontario  the  “separate 
school  supporter”  (as  he  is  legally  defined)  may,  on  his  written  request,  be 
entered  as  a  “public  school  supporter.”  By  so  doing  he  escapes  the  heavier 
rate  laid  on  a  very  much  more  restricted  “taxable  area”  (less  than  one- 
twentieth  or  even  smaller)  himself,  but  increases  the  burden  of  others,  and  his 
“taxes  ”  are  not  recoverable  at  law  by  the  separate  school  trustees. 
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federal  usage,  and  is  so  regarded  in  either  case;  what,  in  fact,  has 
been  the  attitude  of  each  province  towards  an  issue  which  cannot, 
and  is  not,  regarded  as  anything  less  than  vital,  or  as  anything  other 
than  religious? 

The  answer  is  plain  and  simple.  The  “Romish,”  and  French 
majority  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  always  granted,  and  con¬ 
tinues,  in  spite  of  all  provocation,  to  grant  to  the  “alien,  Protestant 
(“heretical  ”),  and  English  ”  minority  (who  happen  to  be  British-born 
Canadian  subjects),  as  full,  as  complete,  and  as  generous  a  treat¬ 
ment,  in  respect  of  “the  other  of  the  two  equally  official  languages  ” 
(English),  as  in  respect  of  the  other  matters  above  referred  to.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  “Protestant  English”  (Orange)  majority  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  has  embarked,  and  is  endeavouring  to  carry  out, 
a  policy  of  “no  public  money  for  the  teaching  of  French,”  whether 
in  “separate  ”  or  in  “public”  schools.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  it 
has  already  withdrawn  the  grant  in  aid  from  the  “  separate  ”  schools 
in  Ottawa,  on  the  ground  that  the  trustees  refuse  to  comply  with  a 
“regulation  ”  which,  by  making  English  (practically)  the  sole  medium 
of  instruction  in  all  schools  in  receipt  of  Government  aid,  runs 
counter  to  all  principles  of  true  education,  and  involves  an  enormous 
additional  expenditure  in  the  w'ay  of  extra  schools  and  teachers — to 
which  the  Government  wnll  not  contribute. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  underlying  motive  of  this  antagonism  to 
the  use  of  French  in  the  schouls  of  Ontario  is,  ultimately  and  simply, 
a  venomous,  unreasoning  hatred  of  the  “  Popery  ”  wffiich  is  (rightly) 
regarded  as  synonymous  with  it,  and  inseparably  connected  with  it 
— a  “religious”  motive,  in  short,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
if  there  is  any  “undermining  of  guarantees,”  it  is  the  “Protestants” 
of  Ontario,  and  not  the  “Papists”  of  Quebec,  who  are  guilty  of  the 
charge.  And,  with  that  statement  of  facts,  patent  to  anyone  who 
has  ever  lived  in  Quebec  and  Ontario,  I  conclude  a  presentation  of 
the  case  of  the  former  province,  which  I  leave,  confidently,  alike  to 
Home  Rulers  and  to  “Antis,”  as  affording  a  fair  basis  for  decision 
‘  as  to  which  party,  the  Orangemen  of  Ulster  or  the  “  Papists  ”  of  the 
rest  of  Ireland,  are  the  more  likely,  on  this  Canadian  showing,  to 
“undermine”  the  religious,  political,  and  educational  guarantees 
devised  in  favour  of — the  Catholic  minority  in  the  one  Province,  no 
less  than  of  the  Protestant  minority  in  the  other.  For  the  Orange¬ 
man,  whether  in  Ontario  or  in  his  own  country,  is  always  a  hater 
of  Popery  and  an  oppressor  of  “idolaters,”  just  as  the  Catholic  in 
Ireland  differs  in  no  material  respect  from  his  co-religionist  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Francis  W.  Grey. 
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